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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








New York, 


LAMPERTI, 


MAESTRO OF MARCELLA SEMBRICH. 
Dresden, 





Sedanstrasse 20, 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 827 Carnegie Hall; Philadelphia, 408 

South Eighteenth Street, and Ogontz School; 

Summer School, Portland, Me. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe C aperton is my only representa- 
tive, and the best of teachers.”—C. B, Lamperti. 
Dresden, Germany, Sedanstrasse 2c 


Mr. FRANC IS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. Pupit oF LAMPERTI 


THE ELper. 
(Ten years in California.) 

“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.’’-— 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 

Summer term (at reduced rates) from May 15 to 
September 15. 

Studios: New York. 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 


Carnecie Harr, New York. 
2634 Co lumbus. 





1109-1110 Carnegie Hall, 


Tele phone: 


M: AX KNITE L- 7 RE UMANN, 
BARITONE, 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837. 
15 Washington Terrace, New York. 


Mail address: 


HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
138 West Sixty-fifth Street, New York. 


.W HI =z. NEY CC )OMBS, 
COMPOSER-ORGANIST 
49 West Twentieth Street, New York 


TOM KARL, 
Head of Vocal Department, “The American 
Institute of Agplied Music,”” 212 West Fifty 
ninth Street, New York. Permanent Studio. 
\lso CONCERTS and RECITALS 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
Author of Original Methods in Sight Singing, 

Ear Training, Musical Stenography. All materials 

copyrighted. No authorized teachers in Greater 


Brooklyn, N. Y 


Address: 


Address: 48 Lefferts Place, 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 





Studios: o95 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Brooklyn, 248 Putnam Avenue 
EDWIN H. LOC KHART : 
BASSO. 


Concerts, Instruction. 
otel San Remo 

74th and 7sth Sts. and Central Park W est, 
New York. 


DUDLEY BUCK, Jr., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Chorus Ce 
810 Carnegie Ha!'l, New York City. 


WILLIAM A. WEGENER, 

rFENOR 
Concert and Oratorio Vocal Instruction 
74 West 8sth St., New York 


Oratorio, 





nduetor 


Permanent address 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 

Organist and Choirmaster of St. James’ Parish, 
New York; conductor of the Brooklyn Oratorio 
Society and the Musurgia, New York, &c 

781 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Mme. LOUISE FINKEL, 


SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC, 
(Summer Course.) 
255 Fifth Avenue, 


Between 28th and 2oth Streets, New York. 


LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, 
CONCERT PIANIST 
» West Ejighty-first Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


Mr. anp Mrs. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, |- 
70-80-81 Carnegie Hall, 
Art of Singing. 


Development of Voice and the 


Fall term opens October 1 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society 
INSTRUCTION 
Sixty-first Street, New York. 


RTHUR VOORHIS, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
80 Washington Square East, New York 


M. ELFERT-FLORIO, Just 


from Europe 
TEACHES ARTISTIC SING ING. 
Guarantees perfect voice 


placing in ten or 
twenty ! 


208 East 


essons, 
Best Italian Method, 
s3s Fifth Avenue, between 44th and 4sth Streets. 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Voice Developed—Style. Opera 
&<1-852 Carnegie Hall, New York 











FRANCIS WALKER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
THE FRANCIS WALKER STUDIOS, 
27 West 67th Street, New York. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certificated Teacher of the Lesc pag MetTHOoD. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
New York. 


Address: 


1146 Park Avenue, near gist St., 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 

Art Department of Adelphi College. 

127 rage St., B’klyn, N.Y. 

Concert, Oratorio. 


New York. 


Musical 
Residence-Studio: 
Pupis prepared for Church, 
Fast Twenty-third Street, 


sondiny, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday. 
HORACE HORTON KINNEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Carnegie Hall, 
New York 


TIDDEN, 

PIANIST, 
314 East Fifteenth Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 
1 West rogth Street, New York 





PAUL 


Address: 
Signor FILOTEO G RE cA). 


Tue Art oF SINGING 
51 West Thirty fifth Street, New York. 


Studio: 
KATHE RINE RUTH HEYMAN, 


CONCERT PIANISTE., 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone, _ 


OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
anp VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
220 Central Park South, New York 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


Voice Culture and the Art of Singing 
Studio: Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M. C A. Building, 
3:8 West 57th Street, New York. 


SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

Pupils prepared for 

Church, Concert and Oratorio 
489 Fifth Avenue, New | York 


MARIE 


Studio: 


SAMUEL BOWDEN MOYLE, 


Style and Artistic Singing, Per- 
German, 


Voice Culture, 
fect Rees. Perfect Diction in English, 
French and Italian. 

Studio: No. 136 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 

VOICE PLACEMENT. ART OF SINGING. 
Strictly Italian Method. 

81 Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York City 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Lamperti Method Perfectly Taught. 
Church, Opera, Concert. 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 115 Carnegie Hall, 
New York City. 


MR. ano MRS. FRANZ L. HUEBNER, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
German and French Lyric Diction. 
15 West Sixty-fifth Street, New York 


ADOLF GLOSE, 

Accompanist and Musical Director. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Address: 347 West 23d Street, New York 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Summer address, June 1 to October 1: 
Vineyard Haven, 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
OPERA TENOR. 
Teacher of Tenor Roberts, Paula Woehning, solo- 
ist in All Souls’ Church, and Mary Creider, 
| wa 


voice teacher, Washington, D. 
145 East Fighty- third Street, New York. 


LOUIS Tees 


Pianist, 


Mass. 


ARTHU R RUSSE '# ‘2 
VOCAL STUDIO, 
Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 
ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 
Conductor German Liederkranz, New York. 
Conductor Arion Singing Society, Brooklyn. 


341 Jefferson Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Mrs. L. MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE. 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York. 


HUGO STEINBRUCH, 

Conductor of Brooklyn Saengerbund. 

New York Studio: Sreinway Hall. 
Brooklyn Studio and Residence: 450 Fifth Street. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to g students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





RICHARD 


| Mr. EMILIO 


| F. W. RIESBERG, 





MME. 
VOICE 


“The Gosford,” 


LUISA CAPPIANI, 
CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING. 
236 West Fifty-fifth Street, 

New York. 


Near Broadway, 


MME. TORP ADIE-B JORKS TEN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
839 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


Resumes teaching October 1, 


PERCY, 
Tel, 1351 Columbus. Room 1201, 
Carnegie Hall 


Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Sherwood Studios, 
s8 West —_ seventh Street, New York 
HOLDEN HUSS, 
AND THEORY 
305 Carnegie Hall 


1 IE NRY 
PIANOFORTE 
Wednesday and Saturday, 
Address only 318 East 150th Street, New York. 


F RANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
VOICE CULTURE anp THe 
ART OF SINGING, 
Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, 
New York ansas City, Mo., season, Pepper 
Building, May jo to October 1; New York season, 
October 1, 1903, to May 1, 1904. 


JULIA C. ALLEN, 
Vriowrn SoLoist AND TEACHER 
CORDELIA FREEMAN, 
Vorce CULTURE 


112 ¢ senegie Hali, New York 
Y. M Building, Scranton, Pa 


Studio, 


CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
81a Keap Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Orchestra of 
the City of New York 
Address: Normal College, New York 
HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble 


Residence and Studio: oe 
53; Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Playing 


HENRY LOREN CLEMENTS, 
VOICE CULTURE, 

3 East Fourteenth Street, New York, 
Would be pleased to correspond with anyone 
wishing to learn his system 

Season of 1903-4 begins September 15 


AGRAMONTE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


ACCOMPANIST 


Treasurer Manuscript Society 


Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
With THe Musicat Courter 
| Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Newark 


r 








Residence-Studio: 


os4 Eighth Ave., corner 56th St., New York 


BENNETT, 
Building 
Singing 
Teacher of Mme. Genevra J« »shnstone Bishop and 
many other talented vocalists. 
836 Carnegie Hal! New York. 


EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and 
COMPLETE EDUCATION OF THE VOICE. 
gi2 West Ejighty-first Street, New York, 


Instructor in Voice and the Art of 


Studio: 


MME. 


REIMER, 
AND ACCOMPANYING 


800 Carnegie Hall, 


ELISE 
COACHING 
Studio: 


*Phone: 1350 Columbus. 


GREENE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
489 Fifth New York 


H. W. 
Avenue, 


CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH, 
Virgil Method. Pupils in Piano and Harmony. 
Six years instructor at the Virgil Piano School. 

Pupil of Heinrich Barth and Moritz Moszkowski. 

Classes in Sight Reading, Ear Training and Time 

Keeping. Studio: 132-133 Carnegie Hall, City. 


SERR. ANO VOC. AL AND PI. ANO 
INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York. 
Conducted by 
Mr. and Mrs. CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


Teachers OF CHARLOTTE Maconpa, Mrs. 
7a Mine Hanpy | AND JoserpH MAeErz. 


EUGENE C. HEF FL FY, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 


707-708 Carnegie Hall 





Studio: 














GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
172 West 79th Street, 


ALICE 


New York 
Mr. AND Mrs. 


VOCAL 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d Street, 


THEO. J. TOEDT, 
INSTRUCTION, 
New York. 


LEN. g DORL A DE V INE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Representative Teacher 
of the methods of the famous master, 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI : 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York 


AUGUST W. HOFFMANN, 
Instruction, Piano and Harmony 
vadway, or Steinway Hall, New York 
t Liberty for Summer School 
Hoffmann’s Left-Hand Etudes (Breitkopf & 
Hartel) Endorsed by Dr. Mason, Pugno, 
Burmeister and others 


VENTH, 
VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
Avenue, 

Brooklyn, New York 
MRS. ELISE VIRGINIA MOONEY, 
SOPRANO SOLOIST ann TEACHER, 
ORATORIO 
Correct Breathing a Specialty 


330 West Fifty-first Street, NEW YORK 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
VOCAL CULTURE, TONE EMISSION, 
VOICE BUILDING, STYLE, 
REPERTOIRE, FINISH 
128 East 63th St., or address Musicat Courter 


SARAH KING PECK, 
SOPRANO, 


Concerts nd Oratori 
5 West Eighty-fifth Street, New York 


Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Leschetizky Method 
1004 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
CARBONE, 


years Metropolitan Grand 


2730 Br 


CARL 


14 Seventh 


Studios 1003 


SIGNOR 
Member several 
Opera Company 
CULTURE IN ALL 
Summer ( t 


Studio: 240 Fifth hecaum, New York 


VOICE BRANCHES 


ARCHER GIBSON, F. A. G. O. 
COM POSER—ORGANIST—CONDUCTOR 
“Brick” Church, 
Temple “Beth-FE1.” 


Address s12 Fifth Avenue 


PRICE-COTTLE CONSERVATORY, 
2105 Seventh Ave., corner 125th val New York 
Daily Class—Clavier, Pia 
Overcomes the difficulties usually encountered in 
giving young people a thorough musical educ atic mn 


Adult Classes Morning and Evening 
accepted at any age. Call or write for « router. 
EDWARD STRONG, 

TENOR 


7 West Ninety-second Street, New York 
*Phone 1424 Riverside 
PLATON BROUNOFF, 

VOICE CULTURE AND REPERTOIRE 
Lecture Recitals on “Russian Life and Music.” 


ecturer for the Board of Education 
10 East Seventeenth Street, New York 


HELENE MAIGILLE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
Hotel Somerset, 150 West 47th St.. New York 
Teacher of Naomi Ledyard, Sabery D’Orsell, 
Olive Celeste Moore and George E. Vail. 
JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL. 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 


GeRaALDINE Morcean, Director 
Orchestral and 'Cello De part ment, Paut MorGan 
914 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


MME. 


Miss LAURA D. MOORE. 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

The Tuxedo, 637 Madison Avenue, 
Corner Fifty ninth Street, New York. 


“BOG ERT, 


Musical Lectures, Song Recitals, Conducting 

Instruction in Harmony, Counterpoint and Song 
Interpretation 

72 Lawrence Street, F lushing, New York City 


72 


MAX BENDHEIM, 


Vocat INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 332 West Fifty-sixth Street. 
Combines the bel canto of the old Italian school 
with the declamatory style of the modern German 
Particular attention paid to Breathing and Enun- 
ciation. Studio ope! n n all summer, 


Studio: 


WALTER L. 





Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO, 
Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales. 
Voice Production and Répertoire 
405 Carnegie Hall, New York 
1350 Columbus 


Mr. CARL C. MULLER, 


The renowned teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint 
and Composition, has resumed the teaching of 
these branches at his 

Studio: 1291 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Studio: 
Telephone: 
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BOSTON. BOSTON. 














EVA B. DEMING, 
School of Sight Singing, Ear Training and 
Choral Music. European and original methods. 
Classes forming. Send for circular. 
402-3 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


WALTER S. YOUNG, 
Vocal Instruction. 


VOICE PRODUCTION, DICTION, 
STYLE, REPERTOIRE. 


802 Carnegie Hall, New York. Residence-Studio: 
468 Bloomfield Ave., Montclair, N. J. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 


PIANIST, TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Studio: 1110 Carnegie Hall. Residence: 697 East 
141st Street, New York. 


MADAME 
EUGENE PAPPENHEIM, 


the celebrated Prima Donna, 
Voice eee in all its branches. 
tor West 78th corner Columbus Ave., 
New’ York City. 


DR. HENRY G. HANCHETT, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


PERSONAL OR ak Spe 8 ES 2 LES- 
SONS IN HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, 
COMPOSITION ORCS RE ATION AND 
PRACTICAL MUSICIANSHIP. 

Author of “Analytical Maomen “Theory of 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music Kinalysie™ “Syn- 
thetic Counterpoint,” “New Method of Memoriz- 


me go St. Nicholas avenue, New York. 


Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO. 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 


MME. ANZA WERNER, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. Thorough 
training for opera and oratorio erman, French 
and English songs, classical and modern. Home 
studio, 70 West Eighty-eighth street, New York. 


REBECCA MACKENZIE, 
SOPRANO. 


Soloist and in Song Recitals. 
Fred. O. Renard, Mgr., 444 Central Park West. 


im. OHRSTROM-RENARD 


Teacher of Voice and all its branches. Sole 
teacher of Rebecca Mackenzie and other singers 
now meeting with marked public approval. 

Residence-Studio: 444 Central Par West. 


LILLIE MACHIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated pupil of Vannuccini. 
1203 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


MISS EMMA THURSBY, 


SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Studio: Residence: 
605 Carnegie Hall. 34 Gramercy Park. 
New York City. 


wes. EDMUND SEVERN, 


Vocal Instruction. 


EDMUND SEVERN, 


Violin Instruction. 
































Studio: 131 West Fifty-sixth Street. 


Se HOFFMANN, sopran. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


MISS AMY RAY, 


Contraito. 
Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 


VOCAL, INSTRUCTION. 
806 EAST | 16th ST., NEW YORK. 
SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY 


Mas. CLARA A. KORN, Director. 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 











MAX DECSI, 


Vocat Srectarist. 

Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice Niel 

mis, Ruby Shotwell Piper, Agnes Paul 

Paz, Dr. Ion Jackson, Julian Walker, Bertha 

Winslow Fitch and others now before the public. 
_STUDIO: CABNEGIE HALL. 





Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 
SOPRANO. 
Recital, Concert and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 205 West s6th Street, New York. 


Scottish Song Lecture-Kecitals, 


Miss AMY MURRAY 


Applyto CHARLES EB. WARK. 
25 East 21st St., NEW YORK. 
Personal summer address, FINCASTLE,VA. 


Juuie RIVE-KING 


ADDRESS 


Knabe Hall, New York. 


TWO NEW SONGS 
a J. LEWIS BROWNE. 
“THE DARK DAYS, MY DEARIE,” words by 
Fran L. Stanton. 
*MORS ET VITA,” text by Wu. F. Cott 
Also | mp A 4. 1 third and revised ‘edition of 











the sam m poser’s ird Mazurka for piano. 


THE 1OHN CHURCH CO., Publishers. 
Cincinnati.—New York—Chicago. 


PARIS. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING 
EMIL BERTIN, 


rer Régisseur de la Scéne de |l’Opéra Comique. 
tage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


22 rue magmouand. Madame Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens. 
All facilities of "bus and tram, 


MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
CHESL, 


Ancienne Eléve de MAR 
wo Avenue de Villiers, Paris 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
ractice. Voice, lyric, declamation, language, sol- 
ége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 
‘lass and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
go rue St. Petersbourg. 


BALDELLI, 


ITALIAN BARITONE. 


Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées.) 6 rue Euler, Paris. 


Mme. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
VOCAL PROFESSOR. 
Classes and Private Lessons, Placin 
ing of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville ( 


BCOLE LESCHETIZKY. 


PRIDA BISSLER, 
Pupil and authorized representative of 
PROP. LESCHETIZKY. 
Brilliant Autograph Diploma. 
69 Avenue d'Antin, Champs Elysees, Paris. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 
Rapidly, easily and conrortty oe uired b 
KIMON’S = "hy ae SYSTEM. 
“py Paris. 


























and Mend- 
onceau). 











(3 francs, 
Private lessons by M. 


Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 
VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom 
paniment. 10 rue Froidevaux. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


Miie. GRACE LEE HESS 
Supplementary Education. SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 




















The only really Improved Practice Instrument. 


THE TEKNIKLAVIER. 


For sale and rent by Mrs, A. M. Virgil. 





VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 28-30 West 15th st., NEW YORK. 








Sibyl oo 
De 





Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND, See 


BARITONE, SOLOIST AND TEACHER. 
153 Tremont Street, Boston, 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
177 Huntington Street, Boston. 


Mme. EDWARDS, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 








PRISCILLA WHITE, Sa 
Pierce I Py sonnag Mass. PIANOFORTE 
SCHOOL. 





Mme. SARGENT GOODELLE, 


LESSONS IN SINGING. 
Huntington Chambers, 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 
BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
1so Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
TEACHER OF PIANO, 
ORGAN AND HARMONY 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
CONTRALTO. 

Oratorio, Concert. 

Address: Care Oliver Ditson Co., 


MISS PAULINE WOLTMANN, 
MEZZO CONTRALTO, 


CARL FAELTEN, Dircctor, 
30 Hantington Avcnac, 
BOSTON, 


G. 0. HORNBERGER, 


OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 


229 West 34th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


vu MILLER 


Authentic Vocal Placement for 


GRAND OPERA. 
Studio: 347 5th Ave., N. Y., 
Opp. Waldorf-Astoria, 
VIOLIN, THEORY. 
Reception 2 to 4 daily 


The MONTREAL CONSERVATORYot MUSIC 


oston. 











Limited number of 
pup pils accepted 








Boston, Mass. 














Seng Reckale, Greteria, Concert 938 & 90 ya be. , kA ‘Montreal, “Cuneta. 
Address: For wrespostas ere vto 
New England Conservatory of Mus Boston. . SEIPERT, the Masice! Director. 





SOPRANO. 
CONCERT and ORATORIO, 
CLARA WINSTEN 353 West 118th ) Street, 
j NEW YOR 
Director N. Y. Festival Chorus and Orchestra. 
Director Ocean Grove Musical ——- 8. 
tanrarcsmetece TALL ESEN MORGAN 


Sight Singing and Theory Eneene by Mail. 
1s West 19th Street. New York 


MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


ALBERTO JONAS, Director, 


Has gsined national fame as the representative musica! 
institution of Michigan and one of the foremost. largest 
and most exclusive conservatories in America All 
branches of mesic, elocetion, dramatic art, lancusces, 
by faculty of thirty-eight eminent instructors, iaclad- 














ing wor'd renowned artists. School year begins 
September8. Handsome illustrated catalogue mailed 
free. 
2611 Broadway, 
amin NEW YORK. 
TENOR. Telephone : 972 Riverside. 





BEATRICE FINE, soprano, 


557 West 124th Street, NEW YORE 


BARITONB.——.< 


HOMER MOORE, Address: 210 W, 107th St., NEW YORK. 


MISS MARIE LOUISE TODD. 


reswence stuno: HOTEL, SAN REMO, 


SEVENTY-FOURTH STREET, CENTRAL PARK WEST. 


’Phone: 656 Morningside. 











Circulars sent upon application. 


The Clavier Piano School 


A. K. VIRGIL, DIRECTOR 
Special Term for Teachers and Players Beginning Monday, July 6th 


August 15th. Enrollment Day, 
SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER SESSION 
In New York City In the VIRGIL CLAVIER METHOD. 
For further particulars address CLAVIER HALL, 11 West 22d St., New York. 


Peabody en of Music of Baltimore, 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 
Staff of thirty eminent European and American 
Masters, including: 

Joha E. Barkworth, Alf-ed C.Goodwin, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Otis B. Boise, W. Ed. Heimendahi, Pietro Minetti, 
Howard Brockway, J.C. Van Hulsteyn, Emmanuel Wad. 


Cascutans Martep ow Aprriicatios 




















ending Saturday, 
Friday, July 3d 
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QUARTER GRAND 


Made solely by 
CHICHERING & SONS 
791 Tremont Street, Boston 
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STERLING Sates 


High Standard of Construction. 
ra LERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 
BROOKLYN, N. Ye 


New York, Newark, Jersey City, New Heaven. 


EMERSON PIANO. 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, “"szss** 


KRANICH & BACH 


Produce PTA NOS 
Of the Highest Musical Type. 


FACTORIES and WAREROOMS: 
233 to 245 East 23d Street, 


| Signor Buzzi-Peccia, 


Maestro di Canto. 


Italian Method AS TAUGHT IN EUROPE. 
ARTISTIC, NATURAL SELF-CONTROL. 
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Lecture- 
Song Recitals 


Classes in 
Interpretation 


Velees Placed, Artists Coached. Highest indorsement 
\ BESIDENT STUDIO, 572 Park Ave.,‘NEW. YORK. 
. Pamphiet sent on application. 





ARTISTIC 
CONOVER PIANOS 








Grands and Uprights. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 











CABLE PIANO CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


STEINERTONE "2% 


Pianofortes, 
THE STEINERTONE Co. 


WAREROOMS; The Steinertone Buliding, 
ann —— 87 & 89 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS. 


Boston and New York. 














FROM FIRST TO LAST 
THE NAME HAS STOOD UNCHANGED, UNALTERED. 


All Mathushek Pianos have our name and address cast in the iron plates 
they also have our name and address in full on name-board, as follows . 





. 12) 
This design was used on the first piano manufactured by us and has been use 
ever since without any change whatsoever. 
Like nearly all articles of high coputetion, the Mathushek Piano has 
inspired cheap imitation. Many of its individual parts have been imi- 
tated, but in every case the essential feature has been lost, either from 
misconception or misconstruction. ‘Get the genuine. 





Weber Pianos. 


_o which gives the WEBER PIANO its charm, 


its real worth, apart from the quality of the materials 





which enter into its construction and the artistic beauty of 
its exterior, is that Pure, Rich and Sympathetic Tone, 
in the possession of which it stands alone. 





WEBER WAREROOMS : 
108 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. | 266 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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PETERSBERG-ON-THE-RHINE, 
September 8, 1903. 

HIS morning’s issue of the Frank 

fort Zeitung contains an arti 
cle on “The Centenary Celebra- 
Hector Berlioz at 
pen of no 
the 


tion for 
the 
admirer of 


French com- 


Grenoble,” from 
ardent an 

greatest of all 
posers than Felix Weingartner 


1 
ess 


the eminent conductor, and one of 
intellectual of all 
Berlioz 


the most 
living interpreters of 
It is with pleasure, there 
that I embrace the oppor 
tunity of translating the im 


pressions Weingartner gained at 


fore, 


the festival at which he was one 
of the most prominent partic 
ipants: 


“One of the most peculiar 
personages among the tone poets, a fiery mind, a romanti 
cist and phantast through and through, but clarified 
through the classic masterworks of Gluck and Beethoven, 
which he never ceased to admire and study, thus Hector 
Berlioz stands before us. ‘Maintenant on va jouer ma 
musique,’ the master is said to have spoken just before the 
end of his life so rich in disappointments and failures for 
want of recognition. It cannot even be maintained that 
this prophetic word has gone quite into fulfillment, at least 
not with regard to the ‘maintenant,’ for only some decades 
later Berlioz’s works begin to find their public. But they 
are finding it in increasing measure, and with the frequency 
of the performances grows the enthusiasm of the audiences 
and the interest of the musicians. This I observed in Ger 
many as well as in foreign countries, and especially in 
Paris. 

‘I have given my opinion of Berlioz in an earlier letter 
to the Frankfort Zeitung, and should not like to repeat 
myself, but this time I will describe the beautiful celebra 
tion festival which the capital of the department Isére (in 
whose environments Berlioz saw the light of this world) 
had arranged in commemoration of his 1ooth birthday an- 
niversary. A century will have elapsed on December 11 
since Berlioz was born in the pleasant town of La Cote 
St. André, situated in the middle of the Dauphiné. 
One hundred years—a long time; too long to allow of 
one’s being witness to one’s own glory; sometimes, how 
ever, too short after all for the attainment of such glory! 
Thus it is a good thing that we humans (though after 
Kant’s teaching time is only an apricristic thinking form 
of our brain) cling so firmly to the representation of time 
that the passing of a century always appeals palpably to 
our reason, but also touches our heart and conscience. 
Men of whom we think rarely or never suddenly are re- 
vived for us, if we are reminded of them through a com- 
memorative date, and we begin to consider how we shall 
do homage to them. If we feel only the due respect for their 
creations this commemoration resembles a soap bubble, 
which for a short space of time shines in glowing colors, 
but vanishes into gray grizzle. If, however, vital works 
have emanated from the man so honored (works to which 
no traces of old age are clinging), then a fiery flame is 
flashing through the land, and thousands are astoundedly 
looking up to it. 

“Now, if a hostile fate has denied for a long time to a 
master the deserved glory, then such a celebration leads 
to renewed interest in his works; they become better 
known, and their popularity increases. This is the ad- 
vantage of centennial celebrations, and of this advantage 
the works of Berlioz will also profit, after their author 
luckily has grown old enough to be numbered among the 
immortals. Grenoble has begun, Paris will follow suit, and 
also in other countries, above all presumably in Germany, 
one will have opportunities to get acquainted more inti- 
mately than before with Berlioz’s powerful and impressive 
music. 


“I was joyfully surprised when I received from the city 
of Grenoble the invitation to attend the Berlioz centen- 
nial celebration as representative of German art and to 
accept the conductorship of a portion of the festival con- 
certs, for I saw in this a recognition of my efforts in be- 
half of the great French composer. Thus I journeyed in 
good spirits the long and hot trip from beautiful 
Berchtesgaden country by way of Munich, Lindau, Zurich 
and Geneva, and thence with slow train (consuming nine 
hours for the short distance), but being recompensed by the 
scenery about Culoz and Aix-les-Bains to 
Grenoble. It was late in the evening when I reached the 
clean, prettily situated town. A large number of people 
walked about the streets, the tricolors fluttered from al 
houses, and blue, white and red ribbons were strung 
across the streets. In between in fiery letters shone the 
words ‘Centenaire Berlioz’ or simply ‘Hector Berlioz.’ 
With such festivals in France usually ‘concours’ are con 


the 


picturesque 


nected, viz., prize competitions of vocal societies, military 
bands, brass choirs, &c. 
“On the next morning the rain fell in streams, it thun- 


dered and lightened continuously. At 10 o’clock the dedi 
cation of the statue was to take place. At 9:30 a. m. a 
deputation made its appearance, telling me that because 
of the bad state of the weather the ceremony was post 
poned until § p. m. Thus I found time to change my 
headquarters to a more quiet hotel, where I met several 
friends from Paris and soon felt at home. Sound sleep 
soon made up for the restless night I had spent in listen- 
ing to the ‘Marseillaise’ and other noisy demonstrations 
of prize crowned singing societies, among which a little 
crowd of Algerians had been the most lively ones. Mean 
while the weather had cleared up, and in elevated mood 
we drove to the monument dedication, But we had reck 
oned wrong. The misfortune which persecuted Berlioz 
throughout his life seemed to have lost none of its power 
even now, 100 years after the master’s birth. For, when 
we approached the festive spot, another thunderstorm 
drew up over the mountains and came toward the town 
with a quickness which I have rarely witnessed. The 
bluish gray threatening clouds seemed to topple over us, 
and scarcely had we reached the sheltering grand stands 
than it poured down with unheard of fury. All order 
ceased. Gentlemen in swallowtail coats, ladies with sun- 
shades and in light colored costumes, bandsmen with their 
musical instruments, sought shelter underneath the stands. 
In front of me a small group of urchins had crouched 
down and seemed much interested in the gilded crown of 
palm leaves which I held in my hand. They could not 
understand why the ribbon attached to it was black, white 
and red instead of blue, white and red. After I had ex 
plained to them that those were the German colors, they 
ventured upon the surmise that my name must be ‘Au 
guste,’ because the ribbon bore the date of ‘August 17,’ 
and with very comic pronunciation they tried to decipher 
the German inscription upon it. 

“At last the rain ceased, the stands were vacated by all 
except the official personages and the celebration could 
begin. Haste, however, was commendable, for a renewed 
downpour was threatening. After the ‘Marseillaise’ had 
been sung by children, the amiable president of the festival 
committee, Mr. De Beylié, contracted his intended oration 
into a few suitable words, and amid the sounds of the 
“Rakoczy March’ in Berlioz’s arrangement the cover fell 
and the public applauded in lively fashion. 

“The statue itself can compare by no means with the 
beautiful, distingué Berlioz monument erected upon the 
Place Vintimille at Paris amid a bed of flowers. Head and 
body, as well as the whole arrangement are there of great 
finesse and ‘intimacy.’ The slight suggestion of suffering 
in the features of the great master is touching; the atti- 
tude is thoughtful and sympathetic. 

“I then had my paim leaf crown placed at the foot of the 
monument, which gave Mr. De Beylié the occasion to 
pronounce in warm words his joy over the greeting from 
Germany, ‘de ce grand et beau pays’ which had early rec- 
ognized the great genius of Berlioz. Again there was lively 


March 


chorus 


applause. As a conclusion to the festive act the 
from the Funeral and Triumphal Symphony with 
had been The bad weather, however, prevented 
the performance of this appropriate piece, and, after some 
ficial formalities had been complied with, the public again, 
Marseillaise,’ fled into carriages 


planned 


the 


amid the sounds of 
and houses as quickly as possible. 

“I had been assured that the orchestra of Aix-les-Bains, 
which had been engaged for the festivities, was a very good 
one, and that it knew intimately the ‘Fantastic Symphony,’ 
the conducting of which I was to undertake. I therefore 
concluded, in order not to fatigue any further the over 
worked members, to content myself with a single thorough 
rehearsal on the day of the performance. On the next day 
at noon about 150 gentlemen participated in a festive ban 
quet. The only country which had sent an official repre- 
sentative was the Principality of Monaco. Its ruler is 
known as a connoisseur in deep sea matters; but he is also 
an enthusiastic admirer of Berlioz, to whom he has erected 
a monument at Monte Carlo. I was the only foreign artist, 
England, Italy and Russia being, as far as 1 know, repre 
sented by newspaper men. With the champagne the 
speeches began. It interested me to watch the manner of 
toasting, so different from ours. There was no ‘Hoch soll 
er leben!’ and no clinking of glasses. Permission to speak 
is demanded of the president, is publicly given, one speaks, 
like an actor one is applauded in more or less 
lively fashion. I had foreseen the possibility of my having 
to speak, and therefore had somewhat prepared myself 
Nevertheless I had firmly concluded not to speak if it was 
not absolutely necessary, for it is a peculiar sort of thing 
to make a speech before a great number of people in a 
I was, however, not spared this trial. 


and then 


foreign language. 
rhe participants had been greeted by the mayor, the Presi- 
dent of the republic and several others had been toasted; 
but nobody thought of speaking of Berlioz, in whose honor, 
nevertheless, we had gathered. Thus I jumped into the 
breach, not neglecting to mention Franz Liszt, who was the 
first to recognize the eminent talent of Berlioz, and, as for 
so many others, had fought for him in action, writings and 
words in his own broad hearted and enthusiastic manner 
The lively applause at this mention betokened to me that 
Liszt is not forgotten in France, a fact which gave me 
great joy. 

“In the evening the first festival concert took place. It 
brought the ‘Damnation of Faust.’ What a remarkable 
work! Its inception reaches back into the days of Ber 
lioz’s early youth. He wrote music to a poor French 
Goet'e’s ‘Faust,’ under the title of 
(which now have appeared as op 


prose translation of 
‘Eight Scenes to Faus’ 
1 in Breitkopf & Hae tel’s complete edition of Berlioz’s 
works). The manuscriyt, with an enthusiastic letter, he 
sent to Goethe, who, int.uenced by Zelter in a derogatory 
same fate befell Schubert with 


way, did not answer. Tie 
Berlioz himself 


his settings of Goethe poems 
wrote a connecting text, which he set to music, embody- 
ing therein the portions of his early work, but with par 
tially very far reaching changes. Thus ‘Faust’s Damna- 
tion’ was created, perhaps the ripest 
works of the later period. How brilliantly demoniacal 
is Mephistopheles characterized, how tender and beautiful 
are the songs of Marguerite, how pure the Easter Hymn 
and how enchanting the choruses of the sylphs! Where 
should one begin describing the sparkling life, the varie- 
gated pictures, the ever renewed, really inexhaustible 
inspirations which shine forth in this fantastical music? 
Withal there is spread over the entire work a breath of 
the old folkstale book 


Later on 


among Berlioz’s 


reminds one of 


‘Faust’ plays. 


naiveté which 
and ancient 

“The performance was good, the orchestra excellent, 
It was a pleasure 


the 


the chorus small, but superbly trained 
to listen to the work in French. Everything came out 
easily and more clearly The deliv 
ered in most expressive parlando, were of dramatic ef 
fectiveness. The conductor, Mr. Jéhin, who during the 
winter season is employed at Monte Carlo and in sum 
mer at Aix-les-Bains, took the tempi more quickly than 
is the fashion with us, which heightened the intensity of 


more recitatives, 


expression. To me the performance in many ways 
proved a lesson. 
“The second festival concert on the next afternoon 


brought in its first parts fragments from ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ the ‘Harold’ symphony, ‘Beatrice and Benedict,’ 
as well as the ‘Carnaval Romain’ overture, under the di- 
rection of my excellent Paris colleague, Mr. Mart, the 
The 
under 


concerts second 
Symphony’ 


during 


conductor of the Conservatoire 
part consisted of the ‘Fantastic 
guidance. The enthusiasm of the 
concerts was so enormous that I 
give expression to the general feeling in a better way 
than by taking a twig of my luxurious laurel wreath and 
twining it around the score at the close of the symphony 
thus passing the applause over to him to whom alone 
it belonged.” 

Then follows the description of Weingartner’s first 
automobile ride (from Grenoble to St. André, 
with Henri Meyer, the mayor of the birthplace of Ber- 
lioz), the speed of which reminds the German conductor 


my 
both 


not 


public 


thought I could 


La Cote 
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“cours a l’abime,” the last part of Berlioz’s ““Dam- 
nation of Faust.” But this portion of his letter, which 
also treats the now well advertised serenade of the 
Société Philharmonique to Weingartner, is of a more per- 
sonal than general or musical nature, and hence I refrain 
from giving it in translation. 


Se <= 

On October 14 at the St. Petersburg Conservatory the 
opening of the second season of the Russian Opera will 
take place. The characteristic feature of this theatrical 
undertaking consists in the fact that the repertory is made 
up exclusively of Russian operas, and that hence the 
works of composers of any other nationality are barred 
from performance at the Conservatory Opera House. 
On the other hand at the Imperial Court Opera (Maria 
Theatre )the repertory is principally an international one, 
and only a few Russian composers, such as Glinka and 
Tschaikowsky, ever succeeded in having their operas per- 
formed there. The list of musico dramatic creations by 
Russian composers promised for performance at the Na- 
tional Russian Opera House for the coming season is an 


“Judith,” 


of the 


of 


interesting one, comprising as it does Sseroff’s 
Rubinstein’s “The Parrot” and his sacred opera, ‘The 
Maccabeus,” Inferoff’s “Antonius and Cleopatra,” Da- 
vidoff's “The Sunken Bell” and operas by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Iwanoff and others. 


= = 


Court Conductor Eduard Reuss’ Liszt biography, which 
Dr. Otto Neitzel designates as “the best life portrait of 
the great virtuoso and composer so far extant,” is just 
The author in sending a copy to the Berlin 
CourRIeER informs the writer of the 
“Ge- 
the 


off the press. 
office of THE Musicat 
fact that Mrs. Reuss-Belce will sing Wagner’s five 
dichte” in Berlin on October 4 on the occasion of 
Wagner monument consecration concert. 


Js = 


This will be pleasant news for the Leichner committee, 
many disappointments in the 
matter of refusals during the last few months. A serious 
was published last week by the Munich Neueste 
Under the heading of “New Refusals for 
the Wagner Festival’? this usually well informed journal 
asserted that His Excellency the Chancellor of the Ger- 
man Empire Count von Biilow and Mrs. Von Bilow had 
not given their consent to becoming members of the in- 


which has undergone so 


one 
Nachrichten. 


ternational committee of honor. Against this assertion 
the committee of the Richard Wagner monument in a 
communication signed by the president, Commercial 


Councillor, L. Leichner, puts in the following disclaimer: 
“His Excellency Count von Biilow on November 10, 1902, 
received at the palais of the Imperial Chancellery a depu- 
tation consisting of the two presidents of the committee 
and the vice president of the Musical Congress, Messrs. 
Commercial Councillor Leichner, Lieutenant General 
Baron von Dincklage-Campe and Prof. Dr. Fleischer, to 
whom he personally, in his own name and in the name of 
promised the entrance into the committee of 
honor. This fact, which has never yet been repudiated, 
was published on November 11, 1902, in almost all Ger- 
Hence all assertions based upon contrary 


his wife, 


man papers. 
information are fallacious.” 
S 


— 


The regular conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Josef Rebicek, who of course also leads the or- 
chestra’s summer season concerts at Scheveningen, was 
last week decorated by the Queen of Holland with the 


Officers’ Cross of the Order of Orania-Nassau 
 & 
Antonie Schlaeger, the once famous prima donna of 


the Vienna Court Opera, from which institute she retired 
early age of forty-five because of 


the comparatively 


the loss of her voice, has opened up a hotel restaurant 
at Tuernitz, in Austria. 
eS = 
Eugen Kronenberg, for many years heroic tenor at the 
Elberfeld Opera House, died at that city on Sunday last 
rather suddenly of heart disease. 
se << 


The Mannheim Court Theatre opened up its season last 
week with Ibsen’s “Feast on Solhang,” with incidental mu- 
sic by Hans Pfitzner, which proved a success. 


Se <= 


Isadora Duncan, the American dancer, who scored so 
great a success in Berlin during the past season, was an 


invited guest at Villa Wahnfried, in Bayreuth, a few 
days ago. 
Jt 
Callers at the Berlin office of THE Musica Courier 


during the writer’s temporary absence were Messrs. Carey 
and Bernardus Boekelman, from New York; Mr. and 
Mrs. Willy Burmester and Mr. and Mrs. Leopold Go- 
dowsky. O. F. 








Francis Stuart’s Studio Recital. 


NDREW BROOKE and Lucille Jocelyn, artist pupils 

of Francis Stuart, gave a morning song recital at 

his Carnegie Hall studio on Saturday, September 12. These 

singers will not be heard again this season at the Stuart 

recitals. Mrs. Jocelyn has accepted an engagement to 

tour in vaudeville. She is billed to appear at Keith’s dur 

ing the last week of September as an American prima 
donna. 

Mr. Brooke has cancelled all his Eastern engagements. 
He goes to California in response to a telegram from his 
father, who is said to be seriously ill. He will later appear 
in a prominent part in one of the Savage operas. His beau- 
tiful voice and artistic singing will be missed by a host of 
admirers in New York. Andrew Brooke is well and favor- 
ably known throughout the West as Andrew Bogart. He 
was the vogue in San Francisco three years ago, where his 
song recitals were always attended by the fashionable and 
musical public of that city. His voice was then a light 
baritone, which has since developed into a splendid resonant 
tenor. Mr. Savage heard him two years ago, and was so 
impressed with his possibilities that he exacted a promise 
from Francis Stuart that he should have the privilege of 
presenting this gifted pupil to the public when the voice 
was ready for certain roles. 








The New England Festivals. 


LL of the soloists that are engaged for the Maine 
festival have also been engaged for the New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont festivals. The New Hampshire fes- 
tival will be held at Manchester, and the Vermont fes- 
tival at Burlington. Five concerts will be given in each 
city, two in the afternoon and three in the evening. The 
dates are: Manchester, October 5, 6 and 7; Burlington, 
October 8, 9 and 10. William R. Chapman, the musical 
director, will have Llewellyn B. Cain as assistant con- 
ductor, and the Chapman festival orchestra and a large 
chorus. 








Ebel’s Handbook of Musicians. 


TTO EBEL (C. Hermann) has added an addenda to 

his useful handbook of “Music and Musicians.” The 
names of modern composers are included, and some of the 
local writers will find that they have not been neglected. 
Mr. Ebel’s revised volume is the fifth augmented edition. 
The book is published by F. H. Chandler, 439 Fulton 
street, Brooklyn. “The Metronome and Its Use” and a 
“Biographical Dictionary of Women Composers” are two 
more valuable little books of which Mr. Ebel is the author. 








Burrato, September 


17, 


1go3 


ANY Buffalonians will go down to New 
York to “Parsifal,” view 
of this fact it is pleasing to note that Miss 
May M. Howard will give some talks on 
the work and will illustrate her subject 
with music and views of the principal 
Miss Howard was at Bayreuth in 1902, and saw 
“Parsifal.” Miss Howard is a fluent 
and therefore well quali- 





witness and in 


scenes, 
a performance of 
speaker and a good musician, 
fied to impart instruction and information. 


On Saturday night Miss Harriet Butler gave a musi- 


cale. Those who appeared on the program were Miss 
Mary McCall, pianist; Miss Isabelle Ingram, soprano, 
and Victor Vamont, baritone. 

eS <= 


I had the pleasure recently of inspecting the bright, 
airy studio in Harry J. Fellows’ new home, 1009 Delaware 
avenue. Mr. Fellows is a very pleasant, unaffected 
man, whose enthusiasm for his work makes him 
cessful teacher and choir director. One has to learn inci 
dentally that he has had a fine career as a lyric tenor 
and has appeared upon the concert platform with such 
artists as W. H. Sherwood, Leonora Jackson, Madame 
Gadski, Sara Anderson, and sung with leading organiza 
tions—the Apollo Club, of Brooklyn; the St. Louis 
Choral Symphony Society, the San Francisco Choral 
Society and Thomas Orchestra. One of Mr. Fellows’ 
most successful pupils is Miss Julia O’Connor, the solo 


a suc 


soprano of St. Paul’s Cathedral, whom we have fre 
quently mentioned in letters from Buffalo. 
es €& 
At present, while Miss Kathleen Howard, solo alto oi 


St. Paul’s, is making a five weeks’ concert tour with the 
Coldstream Guards organization, her being 
most acceptably filled by Mrs. Mary Virginia Horan, 
who possesses a phenomenally beautiful contralto voice 
While in London Mrs. Horan was a pupil of Whitney 
Mockridge, the well known English -singer. Mrs. Horan 
is quite young, a tall, stately blonde, whose engaging per- 
ey will make her a ~ success if she ever becomes 


ARTISTIC SINGING. 


NO NECESSITY OF TRAVELING ABROAD TO BECOME A 


SINGER. 
M. ELFERT-FLORIO, 
First tenor of the Scala, in Milan, and other European theatres; 


535 Fifth Ave., between 44th and 45th Sts. 
the leading vocal instructor of Berlin, just arrived from Europe, 
will accept pupils and professionals to teach those only who are 
desirous of learning the true 


ART OF SINGING, 


according to the best Italian method; study of opera in all modern 
languages; concert and church. My ‘method is highly endorsed by 


Frau Cosima Wagner and Professor Kniese, of Bayreuth 


place is 
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e inducements 
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HA SLAM, 


Professeur de Chant. 


TECHNIQUE, STYLE, REPERTOIRE, 
OPERA, CONCERT. 

ee” Direct Communication with Eurepean Managers. 

2 rue Maleville (Parc Monceau), PARIS. 
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a concert singer. She is now studying with Madame 


Brazzi. 
eS & 
The Buffalo School of Music will begin its seventeenth 
year this week. It was organized by Miss Howard, but 
is now under the management of Miss Eleanor M. 


Lynch and Miss Jennie Showermann, who teach the 
piano. Mrs, Alice Lathrop Scott imparts violin in- 
struction. 


st & 

Louis J. Bangert has recently returned from Europe 
and opened his studio at 147 Allen street. During his 
stay in Vienna he studied and practiced diligently, and 
now feels thoroughly qualified to teach voice and piano. 
Mr. Bangert is full of enthusiasm concerning the work he 
wishes to accomplish, and tells us that he intends to 
form classes tor thorough instruction in harmony and 
Mr. friends wish him much 


counterpoint. Bangert’s 


success, 
Se & 

A private letter from Fincastle, Va., 
great success Miss Amy Murray is achieving in her “lec- 
ture recitals of old Scottish songs and ballads.” Miss 
Murray is en tour under the management of Charles 
Wark. Her press notices are very fine, and we commend 
this brilliant woman to the attention of St. Andrew’s 
Scottish Society, of this city, or any other organization 
desiring a unique form of entertainment. Miss Murray’s 
business address is 29 West Twentieth street, New York 

VIRGINIA KEENE 


informs me of the 


Mrs. Charles Willeby Coming to America. 
RS. CHARLES WILLEBY, of the dis- 


tinguished composer, whose attained 
such prominent success of late, will pay a visit to New 
York during the approaching season. Mrs. Willeby is a 
highly cultivated soprano singer, one of the most favored 
pupils of the elder Lamperti, with whom she studied in 
Italy during the last years of his life. She a bril 
liant début in opera in that country, 
enormous success in Australia and New Zealand 

As an interpreter of her husband’s famous songs she 
will come as one having authority, and with the assistance 
of Mme. Grace Damian, who before her marriage was 
the leading English contralto, Mrs. Willeby will be heard 
in recital programs. 

Madame Damian has paid a visit to England this sum- 
mer, and has there taken the opportunity of studying 
Willeby’s songs with the composer himself. 

Both these artists are due in New York at the end of 
September, and are already booking many engagements 
through N. Vert’s agency, 9 East Seventeenth street. 


the wife 


work has 


made 
and has sung with 


Mr. Bispham Going West. 
FTER singing at the New England festivals, David 
Bispham will make a short tour West in readings of 
Tennyson’s poem “Enoch Arden,” music by Richard 


Strauss. 
Mr. Bispham will not be a regular member of the Met- 


ropolitan Opera Company this season, but will sing in 
special performances. Mr. Wolfsohn, who has Mr. Bisp- 
ham’s sole management this season, is also arranging a 
Pacific Coast tour for Mr. Bispham, which will take place 
right after the Christmas holidays. Though Mr. Bispham 
has made several trips to the Pacific Coast, he has never 


been heard there in recitals. 





Greorce SWEET 


The Renowned Beritone. 

VOCAL STUDIO: 304 WEST 72D STREET, NEW veces. 
(October 1, removes to old address, 489 5th Ave., near 42d St.) 
Sore of his Pupils: 
Katherine Bloodgood, 
Mavde Lillian Berri, 





Carl Dufft 


G i 
jeorg Fergusson, Florence Mulford. 


TO CHORAL SOCIETIES. 





HE Universal Exposition, St Louwis, 1904, 
wishes to stimulate efforts in the direction of 
high class choral work in the United States, 
and in order to do so makes the following an- 
nouncement: 

A series of contests by choral societies will 
be held during the period of the exposition at Festival 
Hall, within the grounds. There will be three grades of 
contests; the first grade to be between choruses having 
no less than ninety and no more than 120 members; the 
second grade to be between choruses having no less than 
seventy and no more than ninety members; the third 
grade to be between choruses having no less than forty 
and no more than seventy members. There will be 
three cash prizes in each grade as follows: 


First GRADE. 


I candace sc cokuakera-s eres . $4,500 

Second prize 3,500 

SE ins we <se058 wel 2,500 
Sacous Gaave 

First prize......... $3,500 

Second prize 2,500 

Third prize... cen dbo beiahedea <tr 1,500 
Tuirp GRADE. 

Ds. chan bs cle de bees ee eeaeee F sets . $2,500 

EE rinks ni candtieddhednanbneswend 1,500 

1,000 


Third prize his Ghceacsdae oe 
The choruses in the first grade (based upon a member- 
ship of 100) should be divided as follows: 


>ingers 
EE 5 ctnndhtas cndéumaeeesesnereed-seriee tessa 32 
NO PEs cheek bau +40 99 obsess aes Oe eee 26 
Tenors oe6 ETT TETITTT TTT TTL Tritt 18 
PR cc crate weud +904 bene rebasern been LOT Pe 


The choruses in the second grade (based upon a mem- 
bership of eighty) should be divided as follows: 


Singers 

Sopranos 26 
Ce ese soos @& 
Tenors ; ; 14 
19 


Basses 
The choruses in the third grade (based upon a mem- 


bership of sixty) should be divided as follows: 


Singers 
IR a dGcesativadeesadacsdibe veurentes 20 
Altos 16 
; a aanibe edasbaueitne ies 10 
PEGE Eivociusscvebaeens : i “= rere er 

The numbers to be rendered will be: 
First GRave 
And the Glory of the Lord (from The Messiah) Handel 
O Gladsome Light (from The Golden Legend) A. S. Sullivan 
(Unaccompanied.) 
H. W. Parker 


Come Away.. . 
Selection to be chosen by the contesting chorus, 
approval of the Bureau of Music. 

Seconn Grape 
God Is Our Refuge (from The Forty-sixth Psalm) 


subject to the 


Dudley Buck 


Ave Verum (Latin or English text)..... , Gounod 
(Unaccompanied.) 
tridal Chorus (from The Rose Maiden)....... F. Cowen 


Selection to be chosen by the contesting chorus, subject to the 
approval of the Bureau of Music 
Tartrp Grape 
As the Hart Pants (from The Forty-second Psalm) 
Ave Verum (Latin or English text) 
(Unaccompanied.) 


Mendelssohn 
W. A, Mozart 


T. W 


subject to the 


Thanksgiving Hymn................- Surett, 


Selection to be chosen by the contesting chorus, 
approval of the Bureau of Music, 


RULES OF THE CONTESTS 


If the choruses are not divided according to the pro- 
portions indicated, the differences must be taken into 


will 


points as the voices exceed or fall short of the required 
number. 

Each chorus entering the contest must sing the entire 
four selections specified in the grade to which it belongs 


Each chorus will be under the direction of its own 
conductor 
The accompaniments of the contest selections may be 


If the regular 
Music will ar- 


played upon the piano or upon the organ 
the Bureau of 


as to substitutes 


accompanists do not play, 
range with the conductors 

The percentages are to be made by judges appointed 
by the Universal Exposition 


Percentages will be based upon such features as ac- 
curacy in pitch, attack, shading, phrasing, balance, tone 
quality, pronunciation and interpretation, and will be 


averaged by the judges 
The choruses may sing from the printed scores or from 
memory 
If a chorus fails to appear (for good 
another date will be specified 
choruses should 


cause) on the 
It is not neces- 


on the 


date set, 
that 
date 

singers 


sary two or more appear 
same 
The will be 
order to which they are 
At least six different choruses must appear in the first 


and ten in the third 


arranged on the platform in the 


accustomed 
grade, eight in the second grade 
grade. 
The Bureau of Music reserves the right to accept or 
reject any applications 
Should important 
be included 


later which require to 
3ureau will advise all 


features arise 


among these rules the 


contesting societies of them 


The offices of the Bureau of Music are in the Admin 
istration Building at St. Louis, Mo 
Edward Bromberg. 
M® BROMBERG, the rising and successful. singer 
and teacher, has spent a restful and yet a very 
busy summer. The demands for his services as teacher 
by some of his regular students and a number of out of 


different States) sO persistent 


to teach during the 


town vocalists (from were 
that he had to continue 


with the exception of a 


entire sum- 


mer, two weeks’ vacation 


During this summer he also sang with fine success at 


a number of prominent out of town concerts 

Mr will be an busy man this 
coming Besides teaching at New York resi- 
teach in two out of town places 
interesting 


Bromberg unusually 


winter his 
dence studio he will also 


He will 


song recitals 


also be heard in concerts and his 


Hermann Hans Wetzler Home. 
ERMANN HANS WETZLER 
Europe his 
Eighty-fourth street 
ductor, Mr. Wetzler 
piano and organ teaching, singers 
making a specialty of the Richard Strauss songs. The 
complete program of the Strauss-Wetzler orchestral con 


from 
East 


con 


returned 
studio, § 
activity as 


has 
and is at residence 
Apart his 


considerable 


from 


will devote time to 


as well as coaching 


certs will be announced next week 


~©———vUST PUBLISHED———@- 
WOMEN COMPOSERS. 


Biographical Dictionary of over 400 Women Composers and 
their works. SECOND EDITION 
By OTTO EBEL. 
Price, ‘ ° ; ° 75 cents. 


THE METRONOME AND ITS USE. 
Price, ey OTTO aateres 30 cents. 


CHANDLER-H HELD MUSIC C CO., 439 Fulton St., ee N.Y. 





consideration by the judges, who add or subtract 








Shanna Cum. ing, 








5 C. BENNETT. 


Voice Culture, ... 

Art of Singing,.. . 

Choral Conducting. 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 


Mme, von Klenner, 


VOICE CULTURE, STYLE AND 
REPERTOIRE IN FOUR LANGUAGES. 

Teacher of Grace Ames, Katharine Noack Fiqué, Eleanor Creden, 
Frances Travers, Kathleen Howard, Adah Benzing, Aimée Michel, 
Lillian Watts, Katharine S. Bonn, Lulu Potter Rich, Bessie Knapp 
and many others distinguished in opera, concert and church work. 


STUDIO ; 230 West 52d Street, New York. 











JOSEPHINE 8S. 


JACOBY 


CONTRALTO. 


ADDRESS 


104 West 58th St.,NEW YORK. 
OSCAR SAENGER, VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of Mme Josephine Jacoby, contralto, the Conried Grand 
Opera Co.; Mme. Sara Anderson, soprano, Grand Opera, Elberfeld, 
Germany ; Mme de Pasquali soprano. Grand Opera, Italy ; E. Leon 
Rains. basso, Royal “pera House. Dresden. Germany; Joseph Buern- 
stein, basso. Grand Opera, Elberfeld. Germany ; ; Allen C. Hinckley, 
basso, Grand Opera. Hamburg. Germany; Elizabeth D. Leonard, con- 
tralto, concert. oratorio and song recital : Mme. Marie Rappold, 
soprano. concert oratorio and song recital; Hildegard Hoffmann, 
soprano concert oratorioand song recita!; Elsa Marshall soprano, 
concert, oratorio and song recital; John Young. tenor, concert, 
oratorio and song recital; Henri 6 Scott, basso. concert. oratorio 
and song recital, and other prominent singers now before the public. 


Studio: 51 East 64th Street, NEW YORK. 
Telephone: 3669 Plaza. 
Will resume teaching September 14, 1908, 











Rew Dork College of Music 


128-130 East 58th Street. 


LAMBERT, Director. 





ALEXANDER 


Private instruction in Piano, Snging Violin, ‘Cello and all 

branches of music. by a faculty unsurpassed for its excellence. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BEGINNERS. 

All instrumental! and vocal students receive free instruction in 
harmony, counterpoint, vocal sight reading. ensemble playing and 
free admission to concerts, lectures, etc., etc. 

Students received daily. Catalog sent on application. 


BRUNO HUHN 


COACH FOR 


REPERTOIRE, STYLE AND FINISH, 
New York City, 














58 West 57th Street, 
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THE KLONDIKE. 


By Wixiiam C, Car... 


LONDICITIS was the prevailing and most con- 
tagious of maladies in the Northern latitudes 
in ’97 and ’98, and, although it has abated 
somewhat, a new form, known as Nomitis, 
broke out in 1900, when the rush to the gold 
fields of Nome began. This was before organ 

recitals were thought of in the vicinity of the Arctic circle, 

and when there was a mad rush from all quarters of the 
earth for gold. It was in the eager: search for the dust 
that brought 30,000 men to Dawson City the first year of 
the stampede. Tents were pitched at the mouth of the 

Klondike River, and hardships and privations were faced 

such as could only exist under the prevailing conditions. 

The men on reaching the Chilcoot Pass at Dyea had to 
make the perilous ascent on foot, with all provisions either 
packed on the back (or horse), climbing to the summit in 
the face of blinding snowstorms and drifts, with the ther- 
mometer ranging from 60 to 70 degrees below zero, then 
descending to the shores of Lake Bennett, and camp until 
the ice would break up in the spring, when the journey to 
the gold fields could be continued. Timber had to be 
hewn and scows built, mostly by men who knew little if 
anything of the art of constructing rafts. 

At the breakup in May the start was made, and thou- 
sands of rafts were launched, first crossing Lake Bennett, 
one of the most beautiful sheets of water in the North, 
then on to Lake Marsh and Miles Canyon, where the 
water runs 15 miles an hour. 

Those who successfully braved the canyon only had a 
breathing spell before they were dashed into Whitehorse 
Rapids, one of the most perilous parts of this daring trip. 
Many a man lost his life here. So great was the rush that 
when a man fell no one would even stop to help or 
offer aid, but keep moving on. 

After the Rapids then the Yukon River with its swift 
current running in many places from 5 to 7 miles an hour. 
The river is 2,500 miles in length, and navigable for 2,000 
miles. It continually winds in its course, so that “Spiral” 
or some other name would have been quite as fitting. It 
is an interesting trip in these days, but at that time, as is 
related by many, it was exciting in the extreme, one danger 
was passed only to encounter another. Now it would be 
Lake La Barge, then Five Finger Rapids, and so on until 
what is now the city of Dawson was finally reached. Even 
In almost a 





then the conditions were not to be envied. 
day 30,000 tents were pitched on the moss and marsh, 
and the only attainable provisions were those brought in 
men themselves. 

The Klondike is 12 miles from Dawson. Stampeders 
learned to their sorrow that the best claims already had 
been staked, compelling large numbers to return. Others 
what afterward proved to be 


by the 


were more fortunate, staking 
valuable soil. 

How was the Klondike discovered? Here is the story, 
as told me by a lawyer in Dawson. A man named George 
Cormack, a miner heretofore unsuccessful, wandered up 
the creek one night with a bottle of whiskey, and when he 
reached what is now Bonanza the bottle was quite empty, 
and the man fell under a tree in a deep sleep. While in 
this condition he unconsciously rubbed his foot on the soil, 
and on awakening a large nugget of gold was glittering 
in the sun! He rubbed his eyes, and naturally was soon 
quite sober and wideawake. The claim was staked, work 
begun, and from it he eventually took $1,000,000. This 
occurred on the 17th of August, 1896. Later on when the 
rush had begun in earnest, another man, Charles Anderson, 
a Swede, happened in one of the numerous saloons which 
abound in mining camps. With him he carried a poke 
containing $1,000 in gold dust. After treating the crowd 


but $750 remained. When he was thoroughly intoxicated 
his companions forced him to sign a paper for the purchase 
of a claim, which cost the balance of his gold dust. The 
next morning he awoke only to find all his money gone 
and no recollection of the transaction. 

Anderson cried and begged for his money, but without 
avail, supposing the claim to be of no account. However, 
he determined to work, and to the surprise of the world it 
has netted him $1,000,000. 

Then there is Lippey, who staked “Eldorado No. 16,” 
carrying out his $1,500,000, the richest claim in the Klon- 
dike. Previous to his advent in the mining country Lippey 
was a man without means and president of the Y. M. C. A. 
in Fargo, Dak. A claim in those days consisted of 500 feet 
from rim rock to rim rock (now 250 feet), with 1,000 feet 
for the man who made the discovery. The claims are num- 
bered “above” and “‘below discovery.” 

I had the privilege of panning some gold and seeing a 
“clean up” at No. 26 Below on Bonanza. This was well 
worth coming thousands of miles to witness. I was re- 
warded by some gold dust and nuggets, presented by the 
Rev. Dr. Grant, of St. Andrew’s Church, who had or- 
dered the “clean up” after a sixty mile drive through the 
creeks. Leaving Dawson at 6 in the morning, we drove 
through Gold Bottom, Hunker, Dominion Creeks, up 
over the great divide, witnessing some magnificent views 
from the summit, then down to the Forks, Eldorado, 
Gold Hill and Bonanza, returning to Dawson at Io in 
the evening. 

This was a day’s outing never to be forgotten and im- 
possible to duplicate. The process of placer mining was 
seen from start to finish, and the men at work in their 
search for gold. 

The hydraulic is used some, but up to the present time 
most of the work has been done by the “placer.” The 
roads in the Klondike are as fine as can be, and reflect 
the highest credit on the Canadian Government. The 
mounted police are seen at every turn, and have done 
much to preserve the order which now prevails through- 
out the Yukon territory. It may be well to add that 
there are several expressions peculiar to the Klondike 
and in constant use which may be of interest. A “chee- 
chako” is a newcomer. (I was of this class.) A “sour- 
dough,” one who has once seen the ice come in and go 
out of the Yukon. A “trail liar.” the honorary title after 
a three years’ residence. When the French first came 
in they would call to their dogs, “Marchons”! The In- 
dians, however, mistook the word for “mush on,” conse- 
quently this is used for all commands to the dogs to move 
on; also, if a man walks into the country he is said to 
have “‘mushed” in, It is the most used of all the charac- 
teristic expressions. Everything is “Mush”! 

When in Alaska or the Yukon Territory you are “in the 
inside’; all the rest of the world is “on the outside.” 
Seldom if ever will a particular place be specified, but al- 
ways it will be designated as ‘“‘on the outside.” In the early 
days the prices paid for provisions were extraordinary. 
The first gallon of milk brought $30. Alaska strawberries— 
beans and bacon—$5 a plate. Potatoes were a luxury at $1 
a pound. Eggs, oranges and apples found a ready sale at 
$1 each. Lawyers would receive a $500 fee for an ordi- 
nary police court case, and physicians soon found their 
services of large value. 

Even this summer native strawberries were 10 cents 
apiece; watermelons, $3.75 each; milk, 25 cents a glass; 
fresh eggs, $2 a dozen and chickens $3.50 each! The small 
est coin in circulation is the 25 cent piece. Naturally 
canned goods are in universal use (even eggs and po- 
tatoes are canned). There is enough tin lying about in the 
Klondike to furnish roofings for a city! But listen, all as- 
pirants for piano tuning! The fee now obtained for tuning 
piano is $25, and tuners scarce at that! There should be 
a stampede of piano tuners to the Klondike now. 

The frost only leaves the top soil in summer to the depth 
of 18 inches, but during the short summer the most de- 


licious vegetables are grown—potatoes, cauliflower, beets, 
turnips, cabbage, lettuce and radishes. The native raspber- 
ries, blueberries and currants cannot be excelled ‘“‘on the 
outside.” Dawson is now a well organized cosmopolitan 
city of about 5,000 inhabitants in summer, The houses are 
mostly of one story in height, many log cabins and only 
one brick building in the city. Governor Congdon’s resi- 
dence is large, commodious and up to date in all its ap- 
pointments. The fire department is well organized, and the 
city can boast of good hotels, three daily newspapers (and 
let me add a word to say that I was treated royally by the 
press, and everything done to make the visit a pleasant and 
memorable one). A theatre, with stock company, changing 
the play each week, where an old custom of announcing 
the play in the street still prevails. Each night in front of 
the theatre, with the aid of a megaphone, the announcement 
is made. 

The Athletic Club can boast of a building seating over 
3,000, and the lawn tennis club is very popular, while the 
baseball club has been having everything its own way 
this year. 

Dawson is a surprise and wonder. To find so much ac- 
complished and achieved in such a short time is but less 
than a marvel. It is a city of perpetual light in summer. 
The shops are always open, and people seem to forget to 
sleep. The thermometer was 91° in the shade and 114° in 
the sun, and during my trip of 15,000 miles the only op 
portunity to wear light clothing was in Dawson. In winter 
the temperature goes the other way, sometimes touching at 
60° and 70° below zero, with about two hours of daylight. 

Dawson is a delightful place to spend the summer holi- 
day. The finest of weather conditions prevail and the 
people are cordial and hospitable. The trip is now made 
with ease and comfort, affording an opportunity of seeing 
some matchless scenery, and experiences impossible to du 
plicate in any direction one might choose to travel 





On Robert Franz. 


61 Avenue v’Antin, Paris, September 7, 1903 
Editor Musical Courier: 


HAVE read with much interest the article in your is 
sue of August 26 in reference to the monument erect 
ed in Halle of Robert Franz. failed in 
your columns to do justice to this great composer. With 


You have never 


out wishing, in the faintest degree, to detract from the 
efforts which you say Henry T. Finck has made to 
propagate the songs of this master, I would state (and I 


Mr. Finck will agree with me) that nobody 
has done as much to make Robert known in 
America as the late Otto Dresel, of himself a 
great musician and intense admirer of Franz 

I also had the honor of having a set of Franz’s song 
dedicated to me because of the efforts I had made to 
make known his arrangements of Bach and Handel arias 
SEBASTIAN SCHLESINGER. 


am quite sure 
Franz 


Soston, 


Yours truly, 


S.C. Bennett's Pupils. 


C. BENNETT has several very talented pupils who 
- will be heard during the coming season. One of 
the most promising is Miss Florence Hands, from Woon- 
socket, R. I. Miss Hands will be given a testimonial 
concert in Harris Hall in that city September 28, and 
will be assisted by Mr. Bennett and several of his more 
advanced pupils. The of 
scenes from various operas 

Miss Irma Haight, of Chicago, 
tional talent, is now studying with Mr 
sing at Miss Hands’ concert. It is Mr. 
tion to give a series of operatic recitals during the pres 
ent season in Carnegie Lyceum. 
monthly lecture recitals in his spacious suite of rooms in 
Carnegie Hall. 


program will consist largely 
a soprano of excep- 
Bennett and will 


Bennett's inten 


He will also give semi 








EDWARD ILES’ VOCAL SCHOOL, 


BECHSTEIN STUDIOS, 
Wigmore St., 
LOMDOR, Ww. 


*‘Mr, Edward Iles 
has been steadily 
making a name for 
himself in London 
as a teacher, and 
must be said to have 
shown very dis- 
tinctly, during his 
recent series of con- 
certsat the Bechstein 
Hall, that the theor- 
ist whoguides others 
in the way they 
should go is also a 
practical vocalist of 
a high order.” 

—Court Circular. 








Fletcher Music Method 


EVELYN A. FLETCHER-COPP, 


1125 Madison Avenue, New York. 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 to 
$10,000. Largest and finest collection in the world. 
Send for a copy of our Catalog, just issued, containing 
Biographies, Facsimile Labels, Ete Easy Terms. 


LYON & HEALY, 133 Adams St., CHICAGO. 








PRODUCTION. STYLE. REPERTORY. 


Mr. HERMANN KLEIN 


gives instruction in 


Che Art of Singing. 


PRODVCTION. 
ENVUNCIATION. DICTIO 
LIEDER. : ” 
OPERA. 
ORATORIO 
STUDIO; 154 West 77th Street, New York. 


Telephone: 2921 Riverside. 





BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 








Studio will re-open Monday, September 2ist. 
ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 
hae Third Edition (Tenth Thousand) 
My VocalMethod” 
Now Ready. Price 10 cents. 
Address 305 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
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THE MAINE FESTIVALS. 


nee 





HE seventh annual Maine Festival will begin at 

} Bangor, September 28, and continue in that city 

for three days. The festival at Portland will 

be held October 1, 2 and 3. A chorus of 1,000 

voices, the Maine Symphony Orchestra in 

creased to sixty and prominent soloists are an 

nounced for the concerts. William R. Chapman, the con- 

ductor, and the directors have engaged the best artists 

available. Madame Blauvelt and Madame Shotwell-Piper 

are the sopranos. Mme. Louise Homer and Miss Corinne 

Welsh the contraltos; Edward P. Johnson the tenor; Da- 

vid Bispham and Percy Hemus, baritones. The solo pianist 
will be Felix Fox, of Boston. 

The afternoon concerts will begin at 2:30 and the evening 
concerts at 8 o’clock. A footnote on the advanced program 
states that the doors to the Auditorium will close at the 
hours at which the concerts are advertised to begin, and 
that no person will be admitted during the performance of 
a number. This is a good rule and when enforced insures 
comfort to the early arrivals. The public rehearsals, to 
which the nominal admission of 25 cents is asked, will be 
held as follows: Bangor, Monday, September 28, at 2:30 
p. m.; Tuesday, September 29, and Wednesday, September 


30, at 10 a. m. Portland, Thursday, October 1, at 2:30 
p. m.; Friday, October 2, and Saturday, October 3, at 10 
a. m. 


The programs at every concert will be opened with the 
Hallelujah Chorus from “The Messiah.” Mr. Bispham, 
who is very popular in Maine, will sing only at the opening 
at Bangor, Monday evening, September 28, and at Portland, 
Thursday evening, October 1. 

The program for both evenings will be: 


Te ee ae ; ..Weber 
The Festival Orchestra 
Hallelujah Chorus, Messiah. Handel 
The Festival Chi orus 
Pogner’s Address, Meistersinger Sete ceeneaees Wagner 
sneciedtreine weaned Wagner 


The Evening Star, Tannhauser.. pee 
David Bispham. 
await Weinzierl 


Waltzes . ; cod 
The Festival Chorus 
Ss a a0 ns <ccnecvckigs 6600 sbenntcs0neseess cocdeccsdeued Weber 
Madame Piper 
BORD cc ccctocsécobsbtooncsce Tschaikowsky 
The Festiv al Chorus. 

Ramee Copia, Det eoccccrccesevessorsccccnccesegocousccescccoseee Verdi 
The Page’s Song, Falstaff.. Verdi 
David Bispham. 

Minuette, L’Arlesienne...... . . Bizet 
The Festival Orchestra 

Group of songs— 
The Sands o’ Dee.. Shae bntep ane ndispentdeposemnssuseesuanl Clay 
Oh, That We Two Were Maying ..Gounod 
Edward ‘ . Loewe 
Killiekrankie = Wetzler 
David Bispham, 
ee .. Nevin 


and Mr. Hemus 


and Orchestra 


Solos by Madame Piper 
The Festival Chorus 
Felix Fox and Madame Shotwell-Piper are the soloists 


for the second concert at Bangor, Tuesday afternoon, 

September 29, and at Portland, Friday afternoon, Octo- 

ber 2. The program for that concert will be: 

PE. Tk, I ov ccnmeneenedecednemeansnsideenasnseenens Beethoven 
The F estiv al Orchestra 

The Teereesad, Path. .ccisecctiscvevcccescewssceccsoccesssseses Gounod 
The Festival ‘Cho rus 

Concerto in A minor, op. 16.........+.++ se i Grieg 

Allegro moderato. Adagio. Allegro marcato 


Felix Fox 
Art My All .. Bradsky 


The Fe stival C horus. 


Thou 


German 


Gipsy Suite...... 


The Festival Orchestra 
Minuet and Fugue.............. 


The Festival Ore bestea, 
THE 66 
ONLY 


.Reinhold 








LESCHETIZKY’ 


PTTTTTT TTT tty Massenet 


Bate, BO Cibo ccccccesscee 
Madame ‘She otwell Piper. 


Danse Macabre..... Saint-Saéns 


The Festival Ovshentes. 
Etude, B flat minor...... 
Nocturne, F major, op. 15, No. Rascenbvecnecseceses 
Valse Caprice, Wine, Women and Song............. 
Felix Fox. 


Mendelssohn 
ovcosccocuee 
Strause- Phillipp 


evewewes Tschaikowsky 


Marche Slave.............. 


“Faust,” with lies Blauvelt ; as 4 elec will be the 
attraction at the third concert in Bangor, Tuesday even- 
ing, September 29, and in Portland, Friday evening, Oc- 
It will be 


tober 2. Gounod’s entire opera will be sung. 

Madame Blauvelt’s only appearance at these festivals. Be- 
sides the prima donna, the cast will include: Faust, Ed- 
ward P. Johnson; Valentine, Percy Hemus; Siebel, Miss 


Corinne Welsh; Mephistopheles, Francis Archambault 

Verdi’s “Requiem” will be sung at the fourth concert 
in Bangor, Wednesday afternoon, September 30, and in 
Portland, Saturday afternoon, October 3. The soloists 
will be Madame Shotwell-Piper, Miss Welsh, Mr. Johnson 
and Mr. Hemus. 

Madame Homer will make her only appearaace 
fifth and last concert in Bangor, Wednesday 
September 30, and in Portland, Saturday evening, Octo- 
concert follows: 


at the 
evening, 


ber 3. The program for the closing 
Overture, Tannhduser.......... .. Wagner 
The Festival Orchestra 
The Heavens Are Telling, Creation.............. pbdiiemande Haydn 
The Festival Chorus, 
The Page’s Song, Les Huguenots........ .. Meyerbeer 
Madame Hi »mer 
My Love's Like a Red, Red Rose Garrett 
The Festival Chorus, 
Largo (by request) : Handel 
The Festival Orchestra 
Sing Me a Song Homer 
Blow, Blow, I Cry! Homer 
The Last Leaf. Homer 
Madame Homer 
Quartet, Rigoletto Verdi 
Mesdames Shotwe!ll-Piper and Homer, Messrs. Johnson and Hemus, 
Overture, 1812 ‘ I'schaikowsky 
The Festival Orchestra 
Pater Noster Tschaikowsky 
The Legend.. Tschaikowsky 
The Festival Chorus 
Eri du che Machiave, Masked Ball Verdi 
Percy Hemus 
Grand aria from Le Prophéte Meyerbeer 
Madame Homer 
Waltz, The Magic of Spring Wienzier! 


The Festival Orchestra 


The officers of the festival 

Eastern Association—F. O 
Chalmers, clerk and treasurer; 
O. Beal, C. J. Wardley, George S. Chalmers; directors, 
J. F. Hill, F. O. Beal, C. J. Wardley, M. H. Andrews 
John L. Parker, J. M. Bright, F. W. Rollins, P. H. Long 
fellow, Mrs. Isabel F. Hinckley, Miss J. M. Pickering 
Western Association—Edward A. Noyes, 

H. Rice, president; John M. Gould, 


include: 
Beal, president; George S 
executive committee, F 


president; 


vice treasurer; 


H 





Whitmore, secretary; executive committee, 
John M. Gould, F. E. Boothby, S. C. Whit- 
Chapman, William R. Chapman, 
Whitmore, assistant manager. 


Stephen C. 
E. A. Noyes, 
more, Emma L. 
ager; Stephen C 


man 


AUSTIN, TEXAS. 


> 
Austin, Tex., September 14, 1903. 
Miss Camilla Bickler, of Milwaukee, sang at Dr. Briggs’ 
church yesterday 
eS <= 
Mrs. Hascol Caswell has returned to the city and re 
sumed her place in the Tenth Street Methodist Church 
choir 
Ss €& 
Miss Lizzie Rutherford, president of the Matinee Mu 
sical Club, has returned from a pleasant visit to La Porte 


on the coast 


eZ €& 
Miss Elizabeth Simpkins, a pupil of S. C. Bennett, has 
spent the summer here with her parents 
a ze 
== <& 
Miss Sophie Rhine has returned from Chicago, and her 


studio opens today LuLa BEWLEY 
Hazard Studying with Sweet. 
HAZARD is 


teacher 


Mrs. 
ELIZABETH 


MM Geor 
George 


is planning to give 


studying with 
The soprano 


in the 


Sweet, her former 
a recital in the 
of Ardsley Hall, 
ten days Mrs. Hazard has 
her nephew, Master Wallace 
Miss Irving, from Omaha, Neb. 
of Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Lomax 
eral passenger agent of Pacific Mas- 
ter Lomax and Miss Irving passed the Maine, 
and on their way back to Omaha stopped in New York for 
Hazard, is the Mrs. Lomax 


as- 
overlooking Central Park. 
as her guests 


early autumn 


sembly room 


For the last had 


Lomax, and his governess, 


Master Lomax is the 
Mr. Le 


son 
gen 


max is the 


the Union Railroad 


summer in 
who sister of 


the visit to Mrs. 


Amy Grant in White Mountains. 

GRANT, who is making a deep impression by 
completed her round for the 
White Mourtains, in 


yunt Pleasant and Profile 


MY 

her musical readings, 
a tour through the 
1, Me 


A 


summer with 
cluding the Maplewood Hote 


House, ending with the Lafayette Hotel, Portland, Me 
She is now resting for some days with friends on the 
Maine coast, returning to New York this week 

Mrs. Grant’s beautiful sincerity of utterance, her re 
pose, her perfect speech and enunciation never fail to 
make an indelible impression 














_ mW GRASSE 


VIOLINIST. 


First American Tour, Nov., 1903—May, 1904. 


ne ‘* Both technically and musically a most exalted performance.” 


— Munich Allgemeine Zeitung. 


Sole Direction: LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 








7 SCHOOL OF 
PIANO PLAYING 
IN AMERICA. 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKEY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, "oO" S35 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna; also Concert Pianiste. 


CARNEGIE HALL. Address Communications: 


147 Ww. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


“Madame Wienzkowska’s success as & piano noes and teacher is eminent. 
an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a 





LESOHETtZ& Y— 
PADEREWSKI—“Madame Wienzkowska is a p 
complete knowledge of her art.’ 


Pv 





HANS RICHTER—“I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a most solid school.” 


GLENN HALL 


THENoOoR. 
appress DUNSTAN COLLINS, 
55 Auditorium Bidg., CHICAGO, 














I FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


Season 1908-1904 











TOUR LIMITED TO TWENTY APPEARANCES. 


Applications for Terms and Dates should be sent to 


ALINE B. STORY, 5749 Woodlawn Ave., CHICAGO. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 




















European Notes. 





HE next annual meeting and festival of the Gen- 
T eral German Musical Association (Allgemeinen 
Deutschen Musikverein) will take place at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main in 1904. For 1905 the organization has been 
invited to hold its meeting in the city of Graz. 

J & 


The Wurzburg Opéra will begin its 1ooth annual season 
this fall. 

Over 2,000 musicians attended the recent musical festival 
at Lugano. 


=e <= 


“Nachtasyl” met with an enthusiastic reception in 


Wiesbaden. 


J € 
The second annual Bavarian music festiva! will take 
place at Regensburg in 1904. 


Se & 
Joseph Wieniawski, the Polish pianist and teacher, 
cently gave a recital at Wiesbaden. 
es = 
Oscar Wilde’s “Salome,” which recently made a hit in 
3erlin, will shortly be produced in Vienna. 
J 
is the name of a new one act opera which 
of Berlin, has just finished. 
st € 
The Vienna Royal Opera will soon produce a one act 
ballet idyl by Prince Joachim Adalbert of Prussia. 
et € 
The Liederspielhaus, a sort of cabaret in Berlin, is said 
to contemplate an American tour in February, 1904. 


re- 


“Tete-d'or” 
Gustav Lazarus, 


te & 
Emperor William II recently presented the tenor Naval 
(Berlin Royal Opera) with a valuable diamond pin. 
fT 


The Vienna Konzertverein will give two cycles of con- 


certs this season. Its orchestra is to be considerably. 
augmented 
= 


— 


ee 


— 
August Enna’s new one “Die Erbsenprinzes- 
met with exceptional success at its premiére recently 


act opera, 
sin,” 
in Copenhagen 

at Se 


_—— 


Carl Streitmann, an operetta singer formerly well known 


in 


in New York, has recently been singing “The Gypsy 
Baron,” at Marienbad. 
Ze € 
The vocal pair, Eugen and Anna Hildach, well known 


German lieder singers, celebrated their silver wedding an- 


niversary on September 3. 


Webster-Powell, Kathi Schratt, Ignaz Briill and Paul von 
Schénthan. 
J 
After a vacation of four months the Nuremberg Opera 
opened on September 16 with a performance of “Fidelio.” 


Se <= 


A monument was erected in Vienna recently-to the 
memory of Julius Zellner, the composer, who died there 
in 1900. 

eS & 

The Waldemar Meyer Quartet, of Berlin, will give its 
six concerts this season on October 13, November 10, De- 
cember 15, January 12, February 9 and March 15. 

Tt 


Oscar Wilde’s plays are being boomed fervently by 
the Germans. “A Woman of No Importance” made an 
instantaneous success at the Neues Theatre, Berlin. 

ese = 

Josef Stransky, formerly of Prague, began his duties on 
September 1 as conductor of the Hamburg Opera, and 
was received by the public with every sign of high favor. 

es & 

The repertory of the Leipsic Opera for the week ending 
September 14 embraced “The Taming of the Shrew” 
(Goetz), “The Poacher,” “Der Waffenschmied,” “Gypsy 
Baron” and “Jadwiga.” 

Ss 

The first novelty of the Dresden opera season will be 
Leo Blech’s ““Alpenkénig und Menschenfeind,” to be per- 
formed on September 29. This work also has been ac- 
cepted by the Leipsic Opera. 

eS €& 

The dates of the twelve Kaim concerts in Munich, under 
the direction of Weingartner, are October 26; November 
2, 16, 23 and 30; December 14; January 4, 18 and 25; Feb- 
ruary 29, and March 14 and 28. 

ee & 

The Bayreuther Blatter, a journal founded in 1878 by 
Richard Wagner—for the explanation and propaganda of 
his philosophical and art theories—a fortnight ago cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its existence. 

fH €& 
The Berlin Singakademie will 


oO 


produce the following 


works this winter: “Totenklage,” Georg Schumann; 
“Requiem,” Verdi; “Nanie,” Brahms; “Christmas Ora- 
torio,” Bach; “Missa Solemnis,” Beethoven; “Judas Mac- 


Handel; “St. Matthew Passion,” Bach. 

Cologne will hear the following operas for the first time 
this winter: Giordano’s “Fedora,’’ Weber’s “Abu Hassan,” 
Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” (operatic arrangement), 


and “Benvenuto Cellini,” Wolf’s “Corregidor,” Massenet’s 


cabeus,” 


and a theatre. There will be a prize competition for the 
architectural design. 
es & 

Mme. Sigrid Arnoldson has been engaged for two special 
performances at the Coburg Opera—“Traviata,” on Sep- 
tember 25, and “Rigoletto” on September 27. 

: @ 

In Arnstadt (Germany) there was a Bach celebration dur- 
ing August in memory of the fact that 200 years ago the 
great cantor was appointed organist of the Neuenkirche in 
Arnstadt. 

eS zs 

The repertory of the Berlin Royal Opera for the ten 
days ending September 14 was: “Figaro’s Marriage,” 
“Aida.” Walkiire,” “Czar and Zimmermann,” “Samson 
and Dalila,” “Magic Flute,” “La Muette de Portici,” 
“Siegfried,” “Freischiitz,” and “Gétterdimmerung.” 


eS = 


The Birmingham (England) Music Festival will take 
place from October 13 to 16, under the direction of Dr. 
Hans Richter. These festivals are now 135 years old, the 
first having taken place in 1778. The chorus consists of 
112 sopranos, 84 altos, 75 tenors and 82 bassos, a total of 
353 voices. 

eS €& 

The village Waizenkirchen (in Upper Austria) has con- 
ferred a great honor upon Wilhelm Kienzl, composer of 
“Der Evangelimann.” On his birthday, September 13, 
the village authorities affixed an honorary tablet to the 
house in which Kienz! was born. Living composers are 
not usually honored in this way. 


fe 


The Stern Singing Society, of Berlin (under the direc 
tion of Professor Gernsheim), will produce among other 
works Mendelssohn’s “Paulus,” Bach’s “Eine feste Burg” 
and Beethoven’s “Missa Solemnis.” The Berlin Philhar- 
monic Chorus (Siegfried Ochs leader) will open its sea- 
son with a performance of Brahms’ “Requiem.” 


Ss = 
The commemorative tablet on the house where Hugo 
Wolf was born was unveiled in Windischgraz a fortnight 
ago. Deputations of musicians from many cities attended 
the ceremony. The inscription on the tablet reads: “In 
this house, on March 13, 1860, was born Hugo Wolf, the 
creator of immortal songs. Dedicated by the Hugo Wolf 
Society of Vienna.” 
eS << 
The Dresden Opera seems to adhere to the conservative 
plan in music. The repertory for the week ending Sep 
tember 14 read as follows: “Huguenots,” “Rat Catcher of 


Hameln,” “Nachtlager zu Granada,” “Flying Dutchman,” 
“Mignon,” “Tannhauser,” “Merry Wives of Windsor” 
and “Postilion of Lonjumeau.” Mlle. Acté, the prima 


donna of the Paris Opéra, will sing Marguerite (“Faust”) 

and Elsa (“Lohengrin”) in Dresden. She will also appear 

there at one of the Royal Opera symphony concerts. 
eS & 


The entire company of the Brussels Théatre de la Mon- 
naie for the coming season is as follows: Conductors, 


= = “Werther” and Pfitzner’s “Rose im Liebesgarten.” Messrs. Dupuis and Rasse; master of the ballet, Signor 

There is good ground for the rumor that Berlin will soon at eet Saracco; singers, Mmes. Febea Strakosch, Bréjan-Silvers, 
begin to build a new theatre for its Royal Opera. The old The Wurtembergian Landestag will soon be asked to Jane Mery, Jane Paquot, Jeannie Genville-Reache, Gertrude 
building is too small and too unmodern in equipment and appropriate 5,000,000 marks for the erection of anew opera Sylva, Lucy Forean, Georgette Bastien, Cecile Eyreams, 
arrangement. ies house in Stuttgart, in place of the one which was burned Jane Maubourg, Eva Simony, J. Paulin; and Messrs. Im- 
= = January, 1902. The new building is to stand on the site bart de la Tour, Ch. Dalmorés, A. Delmas, E. Forgeur, L 

A charity concert took place early this month at Un- of the old orphan asylum, now being demolished. The Henner, A. Yerna, N. Caisso, L. Disy, H. Albers, M. De- 
terach (Tyrol), with the assistance of Lilli Lehmann, Alma plans call for a double building combining an opera house cléry, A. Boyer, Stephane Austin, A, Francois, Maurice 








~ THE SCIENCE OF THE ART OF SINGING.” 


Revised, Enlarged and Combined Second Edition of 


“VOCAL ART,” 


By ANNA LANKOW. 
(800 PARK AVENUE.) 
On sale at BREITKOPP & HARTEL, 11 East léth Street, 
New York, aod all Music Stores. 
Mme. LANKOW has returned from Europe and resumed her work. 


Price $3.50 





PAUL PROQuEL, 


PARIS, 39 RUE LA BRUYERE, IX. 
GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE OF 
JACQUES THIBAUD, JOS. HOLLMAN, Erc. 











ELECTA GIFFORD, 


SOPRANO. 
For Terms, Dates, Etc., address 
ANN A MILIAR, 
S540 Fulton Street (Wissner Hall), 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





1402 Auditoriam Tower, 
CHARLES R, BAKER CHICAGO, ILL., for next 
season announces the exclusive management of 
the PIANO and SONG RECITAL TOUR of the 
distinguished German Artist, 


“=HEINK 


‘Herr Felix Heink as Composer, Singer, Pianist, occupies on the concert platform the same enviable reputation as Mme. 
Schumann-Heink does on the operatic stage. The marvelous emotional power of these two artists has made the name ‘ Heink’ 
famous throughout the musical world. Heink's Recitals consequently prove a strong drawing card every where—unique, original 
in the order of those of Grossmith, Henschel—attracting and fascinating alike the general public and the musical p 


























SESSIE DAVIS, °° = 


CONCEATS-RSCITA LS—LESSONS. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 





BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY, 


North Clark Street and Chicago Avenue, CHICAGO. 


KENNETH M@. BRADLEY, Director. 





The Leading Conservatory of Music, Opera, y A Acting and Languages. 





The BUSH TEMPLE. costing 
America containing a beauti 
plays of the Conservatory are given. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 10, 1908. Write for new illastrated catalogue. Address M. C. SCHMIDT. 
("Applications for 100 Pree aad Partial Scholarships will be received uatil Sept !. 


THE EXCLUSIVE TEACHING ENGAGEMENTS OF 
FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER, 
JOHANNA HESS-RURR, 
ADOLPH ROSENBECKER, 


CLABE ‘CE DICKINSON, 
Dr. CHARLES ALLUM, 
And Forty other Teachers of national reputation. 








The Departments of Public School Music and Musical Kindergarten are special features of the Conservatory. 


50.000 is the finest conservatory building in 
“y theatre. where the concerts operes and 
New Pipe Organ for students’ practice. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











Sauvejunte, Jean Vallier, Pierre d’Assy, H. Belhomme, 
Ed. Coutreil, and Ch. Daulée. The operatic novelties for 
the coming Brussels season will be Chausson’s “Le roi 
Arthur,” Dubussy’s “Pelléas et Melisande,” Puccini's 
“Tosca,” Massenet’s “Le Cid,” and Silver’s “La belle au 
bois dormant.” 


SE <= 


A comical incident happened recently during a “Ri- 
enzi” performance at Frankfort-on-the-Main. Cola Ri- 
enzi presented himself to the stage public on a horse 
caparisoned and possessed of a tail of 


magnificently 
semmer, who sang the 


majestic length and sweep. For: 
part of Rienzi, thought himseif looking particularly well 
when suddenly the audience broke into a veritable shout 
of laughter. Forchhammer paled and almost stopped 
singing when he noticed that his horse’s imposing tail 
had loosened and fallen on the stage, while the gallant 
steed, rejoicing, no doubt, at the removal of the weight, 
was wagging its abbreviated and hairless caudal stump 
with unmistakable glee! Needless to state, it was some 
moments before the opera could proceed with any sem- 
blance of dignity and earnestness. 

eS & 

There are to be eight Symphony concerts under the di- 
rection of Henry Wood, at Queen’s Hall, on Saturday af- 
ternoons during the coming season. These will take 
place on October 31, November 14 and 28, December 12, 
January 30, February 13, 27 and March 12. The programs 
of the first four concerts will be as follows: October 31, 
Symphony No. 4, in E minor, Brahms; Concerto in E flat 
for Piano and Orchestra, Liszt; two tone poems, “On the 
Heights,’ “On the March” (first performance in London), 
Arthur Hervey; overture, “The Barber of Bagdad,” Peter 
Cornelius. (Solo piano, Eugen d’Albert.) November 
14, Symphony No. 39, in E flat, Mozart; Concerto in D 
for Violin and Orchestra, Brahms; overture, “Coriolan,” 
Beethoven. (Solo violin, Fritz Kreisler.) November 
28, Symphony No. 2, in B minor, Borodine; Concerto in 
A minor for Violoncello and Orchestra, Saint-Saéns; “Ge- 
sang der Apollopriesterin,” Richard Strauss; “Branden- 
burger Concerto,” No. 3, in G, for three violins, three violas, 
three ‘cellos and bass (1, Allegro moderato; 2, Allegro), J. 
S. Bach; Suite No. 1, “L’Arlésienne,” Bizet, (Vocalist, Miss 
Muriel Foster; solo violoncello, M. Jean Gérardy.) De- 
cember 12, Symphony No. 4, in F minor, Tschaikowsky ; 
aria, Concerto in A minor for Piano and Orchestra, Grieg; 
Academical Festival Overture, Brahms. (Vocalist, Ma- 
dame Schumann-Heink ; solo piano, Mme. Teresa Carrefio.) 

H. 


Madame Schumann-Heink’s Tour. 
HOUGH Madame Schumann-Heink’s “farewell” con- 
cert tour does not begin until January 28, Mr. Wolf- 
sohn has already succeeded in closing engagements for her 
to the extent of $45,000. With the exception of four days, 
Madame Schumann-Heink will sing every day during the 
months of February and March. It is quite possible that 
three of these four dates will also be filled. A song re- 
cital in this city and one in Boston are included in the 
tour. 





Bispham to Open His Season in Maine. 


AVID BISPHAM, who arrived from Europe on the 
steamer Philadelphia, will open his season at the 
Maine Festival at Bangor, September 28. He will also 
be one of the soloists at the New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont festivals. October 22 he will open the Brooklyn 
Institute season at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn. 


CARL PLAYS IN THE KLONDIKE. 


Dawson's Great Musical Event. 


HEN the people of the effete East read about 

William C. Carl’s to the Klondike 

some of them will be sure to marvel at 

the undertaking. It is only a few years 

since that region belonged to the unex- 

plored sections of the country, for Alaska, 

land of gold and beautiful frosts, belongs to the United 
States. Mr. Carl in his journey to that far away place has 
made a chapter in musical history, for he was the first or- 
ganist of fame to go to the far north to give concerts. His 
success may best be measured by reading the criticisms 
from the Dawson press that are appended at the end of this 
report. Mr. Carl was engaged to go to Dawson for the 
purpose of dedicating a new organ that cost $10,000, includ- 
ing freight charges. The instrument, made by Karn, of 
Woodstock, Canada, has the tubular pneumatic action and 
It cost nearly $5,000 to ship the organ to 


visil 


detached console. 


Dawson. 
The specifications include: 
Notes. 

Compass of manuals, C. C. to C..........ceeeeeeeees 61 
Compass of pedals, C, C. C. to F...... pepdocceecese jo 

GREAT ORGAN. 

Notes Feet 

1.—Open diapason, metal.............s0sccceeceeseceeees 61 8 
2.—Gamba, metal... 61 8 
3-—Dolee, metal...........--esececeeeeeees 61 8 
4—Melodia, wood. 61 8 
5.—Lieblich gedact, wood 61 . 
6—Harmonic flute, metal.............0.sceeeees 61 4 
7-—Principal, metal.. 61 4 
8.—Twelfth, metal 61 24% 
9.—Fifteenth, metal 61 2 
1o.—Clarinet, metal....... 61 8 
11.—Trumpet, metal.............. . 61 8 

SWELL ORGAN, 
12.—Bourdon treble, wood ; 61 6 
13.—Bourdon bass, wood, j ee, he 
14.—Open diapason, metal...........-.-.++. 61 8 
15.—Viol di Gamba, metal............ 61 8 
16.—Acoline, metal..........c.sscsecseess 61 8 
17.—Voix Celeste, metal... 49 8 
18.—Stopped diapason, wood 61 8 
19.—Octave, metal...... 61 4 
Se Ss We cbse ceserbscteesceesceusecvnces 61 4 
21.—Piccolo, metal.......... povccsoeseseeseosoocesoceses 61 2 
22.—Mixture, three ranks, metal...........sccsssseeeeeses 183 
23.—Cornopean (harmonic), metal........ 61 8 
24.—Oboe, metal..... ee 61 8 
On -TT TR, We isc casndeectascssctcces 61 8 

PEDAL ORGAN 
h—Qpe: Gipgeeeh, Wendie ovedecen cesscoensovesceceses jo 16 
apr BgeBet,. CORE: cccceccccsccsprccncescccteseecescecs 30 16 


Placed Over Swell Manual. 


28.—Swell to Great Unison 


29.—Swell to Great Sub Octave. 
gjo.—Swell to Great Super Octave 
31.—Swell at Octaves on itself, 
32.—Great at Octaves on itself 
33-—Great to Pedal. 
34-—Swell to Pedal. 
PISTONS. 
3— 
36.— } adinatie combination to Great Organ 
37-— 
= 
»-— Adjustable combinations to Swell Organ 
”.— 
41.—Mezzo Organ Pedal. 


42.—Full Organ Pedal. 
43-—Crescendo Pedal, commencing with the softest stop and increas- 
ing at the will of the player to the full power of organ 
While a city of “new riches,” Dawson must be as re- 
ligious and cultured as any town of its age in this or any 
other land. The Presbyterian congregation that purchased 


11 


the organ has an edifice that cost $40,000 and a parsonage 
worth $12,000. 

The entire community was interested in the coming of 
Mr. Carl. Many people came from a distance to attend the 
recitals and join in the general enthusiasm in his honor 
Besides the concert at which he dedicated the new organ, 
Mr. Carl gave a second recital in Dawson. Socially, too, 
he was the lion of the season in that town of golden hopes 
The reception given for him by Dr. and Mrs. Grant was 
attended by Mrs. Congdon, wife of the Governor of Yukon; 
Justice Craig and Mrs. Craig, Dr. Temple and Mrs. Tem- 
ple, Mr. Arnold of the N. A. T. Company, and many other 
prominent and interesting people 

At the conclusion of the Dawson engagements Mr. Carl 
continued his trip down the Yukon River in company with 
Burton Holmes, the lecturer, about 1,800 miles to Nome. 
From Nome he went to Seattle and thence to San Fran 
cisco, Mt. Tamalpais and Lake Tahoe, Cal., before be 
ginning his tour of Coast concerts at Vancouver. The trip 
in the Klondike took Mr. Carl the Arctic Circle 
While in San Francisco Mr. Carl met several of the local 
musicians, and these vied with each other in showing him 
marked attention. He attended a Scheel symphony con- 
cert and a performance by the Pollard Opera Company. 

The following clippings are from the Dawson press: 


above 


evening by 
afforded 
latitude 
nd 
the 


Andrew's Church last 
of the kind 


the far nortt 


The organ recital given at St 
William C, was the greatest 
the ple of Never before in 
perhaps has an organ been made to respond under such a master ha 
Aside from giving Dawson a treat in rare classical music from 
rid has known, Mr 


Carl treat ever 
pe Dawson ern 


works of many of the greatest composers the w 


Carl also showed the great range of possibilities on the mammoth 
instrument.—Dawson Daily News, August 4, 1903 

The organ recital at St, Andrew's Church last night developed 
that the city can boast having heard one of the greatest artists on 
the king of instruments. The beauties of the organ in St. An 
drew’s were never known until William C. Carl seated himself at 


the bench and began the opening measures of the largo movement 


of Guilmant’s Symphony in D minor. Long before the allegro was 


reached one need not have been told that the master of the instru 


ment was at the keys. The program was all that could have been de- 


sired.—The Yukon Sun, August 4, 1903. 


The mechanical difficulties were overcome by Mr. Carl in a mas- 
terly manner, and that he is a great musician with a great future, 
and that Dawson people were m rtunate in having the privilege 


of listening to him, are facts that cannot be gainsaid.—Dawson Daily 
News, August 7, 1903 


ORGANIST CARL DELIGHTS HIS AUDIENCE—NOTH YG 


LIKE IT EVER HEARD IN DAWSON 
Last night's recital by Mr. Carl was the greatest opportunity that 
the Dawson public has had to listen to a musician of world wide 
fame and ability, and they were not disappointed.—The Dawson Rec 


ord, August 4, 1903. 

AUDIENCE THRILLED BY THE KING OF INSTRUMENT 
ALISTS ON THE KING OF INSTRUMENTS 

at the second organ recital Mr at An 

an upon the occasion 


The audience by Carl St 
drew’s last night was even more enthusiastic tl 
of his first appearance. At the first concert it 
to expect, but at the last patrons were sure of a musical feast, even 


not disappointed 


was not known what 

before the first number was played, and they were 
Mr 

pleasant memory, and it 

day return.—The Yukon Sun, August 7, 


Carl’s visit to Dawson and his two recitals will always be a 


is the hope of everyone that he may some 
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Mrs. Stella Hadden-Alexander. 
RS. STELLA HADDEN-ALEXANDER, the pianist, 


is spending her vacation at Catawba Island on Lake 
Erie. She will resume her private teaching at her studio in 
Carnegie Hall Monday, September 21, and she will begin 
her work at the Clavier Piano School October 5. Friday 
of week Mrs. give at Lake 
Erie College, in Painesville, Ohio. 
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PARIS, 2 RUE MALEVILLE, i 
September 3, 1903. § 

N a very bright and sensible article recently pub- 

lished in the Figaro, Jules Claretie speaks ot 

the great confidence and reliance many young 

performers have in letters of recommendation 

from people artistically prominent. The article 

is apropos of the recent concours at the Con- 
servatoire, M. Claretie being one of the jury for the ad- 
judication of the awards in the classes of tragedy and 
comedy. The professors and pupils of these classes are 
at liberty to select their own scenes for the public com- 
petition, and it is no uncommon trick to find out what 
dramatic author of prominence is to be on the jury and 
present a scene from one of his own works, thinking that 
the compliment may at least count a vote from the one 
so delicately flattered. Says Claretie: “I place myself 
in evidence as saying that in effect no one ought to pre- 
sent a scene borrowed from the repertory of any author 
who forms part of the jury. There is in such a procedure 
a flattery that may prove harmful to the pupil competing. 
Supposing, for instance, that this particular author should 
consider the extract from his work badly played, then 
he is offended. Or, if the author is very much pleased, 
he embarrasses the other members of the jury when it 
comes to discussing the various merits of the candidates. 
When Ambroise Thomas was director of the Conserva- 
toire the competing baritones always used to choose a 
scene from ‘Le Caid’ or ‘Mignon,’ hoping to flatter that 
excellent musician, who was not at all influenced by any 
such attentions. These students should have remembered 
the saying of Auber, who under similar circumstances, 
when director of the same institution, said in his sarcastic 
way: ‘Oh, these young people! They put me in mind 
of the street organ grinders who come in front of my 





windows playing my own music. I never throw them 
anything.’”’ Speaking of the mania that obtains at pres- 
ent for following what is known as the “liberal” pro- 
fessions, Claretie says: “‘At present everybody wants to 
low the happy life of one of the liberal or learned or 
artistic professions. The idea never suggests itself to 
these people to follow the calling of a laborer, and yet 
his is a trade much easier than that of an actor. And 
how many new associations for the placing of manu- 
cripts arise, and for preparing people for the stage, 
while professors’ chairs for the teaching of declamation 
abound. Every day sees another one founded. One 
must not discourage anyone, and it is possible that from 
his mass of writings sent to the copyist, or from this 
great crowd of amateurs, may come some work or some 
But, in the meanwhile, what becomes 


artist of genius. 





of these young people who think that their career is 
made and life’s battle won, because from his president’s 
box M. Théodore Dubois, in the name of the jury, 
awards them a ‘first prize’? 

“It is also impossible to eradicate the idea that awards 
are not given to the most meritorious, but to the best 
recommended. It is difficult to make people believe 
that a protector or patron is not necessary to arrive at 
no matter what end. At present, with few exceptions, 
no one depends upon himself; it is on his ‘support.’ Self 
help is a virtue fast disappearing. The young author 
who has a manuscript to place or the young actress whose 
dream it is to play Agnes on some stage worthy of her 
hopes, comes to you and says, with the most ingenuous 
smile: 

“*T could have presented myself to you with numerous 
letters of recommendation. I did not want to weary 
you, but if you wish me to bring them * * * I sin- 
cerely wish that such could be convinced of this absolute 
truth: that so far as ‘recommendations’ are concerned 
the surest is that of the competitor himself; and the best 
‘patron’ is talent.” 

es & 

The Opéra Comique opened its doors for the season 
Tuesday with Charpentier’s “Louise,” conducted by 
André Messager. Although the weather had suddenly 
turned very warm and people at the seaside and else- 
where delayed their return to Paris on this account, 
still the house presented a brilliant appearance. It was 
a genuine Opéra Comique audience; that is, a number of 
very well dressed people, all in good humor and anxious, 
or at all events willing, to be pleased. The performance 
was good, even the minor roéles, of which there are so 
many in this work, being entrusted to competent people; 
but it does not call for any special comment, the prin- 
cipal parts being sung by the same artists who appeared 
in the opera toward the close of last season. Mlle 
Friché, of Brussels, sang Louise in place of Miss Mary 
Garden, who was the principal representative of the 
character for nearly two entire seasons. Mlle. Friché is 
a better actress than singer, her principal air—if one may 
give this antiquated term to a portion of such a very 
modern work as “Louise’—proving this statement. 

Mlle. Cortés, who was a first prize for opéra comique 
at the Conservatoire two years ago, and who has hith- 
erto sung such parts as Mallika in ““Lakmé,” was to have 
made her début as Carmen on Wednesday night. For 
some reason her appearance in this character is post- 
poned and Mlle. Friché substituted. Cossira, a tenor of 
good style and graceful bearing as an actor, has alse 
been attached to the Opéra Comique for a portion of the 


season. There is room for him at this theatre. A good 
performance of Puccini’s “La Vie de Bohéme” served 
for the reappearance of two excellent singers who have 
been missed during their absence—Jean Perier and Ed- 
mond Clément. 

The latter, the admirable light tenor of the Opéra 
Comique, made his reappearance as Rodolphe. He is 
also announced to sing Vincent in “Mireille.” Clément 
is one of the type of tenors which is fast disappearing 
He is content to remain a tenor of opéra comique instead 
of succumbing to the prevalent craze for sacrificing the 
natural voice, when that happens to be of light calibre, 
to the mania for exaggeration. He is a very finished 
singer, and gives just as much pleasure when on the 
concert platform as in opera. The old style of opéra 
comique such as “La Dame Blanche” suits his individual 
style and gifts admirably. In the well known tenor air 
of this opera by Boieldieu it is delightful to hear the 
excellent control he has of nuance and the distinct man- 
ner he can make each note in a rapid or scale passage 
tell. 

For the performance offered by the director of this 
house for the benefit of the sufferers from the terrible 
Metropolitan Underground Railway disaster it has been 
decided to give the first night’s receipts of “La Tosca,” 
Puccini’s opera, which has been some time in rehearsal 
The authors and composer, Sardou, Paul Ferrier and 
Puccini, have given their unqualified consent and relin- 
quished their authors’ rights. 


fe 


At the Opéra, although the performances go on al! the 
year round, they are very uninteresting in summer, as 
most of the principal singers have a congé allowed them, 
their places being taken in their absence either by 
younger members of the company or débutantes on trial. 
With the return of the more prominent artists comes a 
performance of works temporarily laid on one side; the 
minor performers only being entrusted during the sum- 
mer with the very best known works of the stock reper- 
tory, the never failing “Faust” and the constantly re- 
curring “Romeo.” As Delmas, Mile. Grandjean and 
Mme. Héglon have returned, the performances of Saint- 
Saéns’ “Henry VIII,” which were temporarily suspended 
by the vacations of these singers, have been resumed 
Last night the opera and the principal singers received 
an ovation. The ballet and cortége of the second act are 
wonderful illustrations of grouping and color, and add 
very much to the spectacular effect of the opera. 

Ss & 

M. Jules Claretie, the director of the Théatre Frangais, 
has announced the production during the coming season 
of a play called “Trilby.” This announcement has brought 
forth two letters from authors disclaiming any connection 
with the piece to be played at the Théatre Frangais, and 
who have both produced plays bearing the same title 
One from Paul Potter, the author of the “Trilby” of 
“Sweet Alice, Ben Bolt” fame, which had such a success- 
ful career in America. The other letter from Michel 
Carré, the author of so many opera books, who writes: 
“Since you announce ‘Trilby,’ by Ghensi, at the Théatre 
Frangais, will you also state that I have written a piece 
with the same title, in eight scenes, drawn, or rather in 
spired, by the novel of Nodier. It was written in collabo- 
ration with Maurice Lefevre. But our ‘Trilby’ is lyric, 
and Albert Carré, director of the Opéra Comique, has 
entrusted its musical setting to Charles Levadé.” 


Ss = 


I learn that Von Gross, the official representative of 
Frau Cosima Wagner, has recently been in Paris to in- 
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terview Gailhard, the director of the Paris Opéra, as to 
the performance at that house of “Tristan and Isolde.” 
M. Gailhard being absent on his holidays, nothing was 
at that time settled in the matter. It will be taken up 
later. “Tristan” already has been performed in Paris, 
but not at the Opéra. It was given last year at some 
special performances at the Chateau d’Eau Theatre under 
the direction of Alfred Cortét. “Die Gétterdammerung” 
was given during the same short season of one month. 
“Rheingold” also has as yet not been given at the na- 
tional house. A little patience and the entire list of Rich- 
ard Wagner’s music dramas may be in the repertory of 
the Opéra. HASLAM. 


HEINK ON INTERPRETATION. 


— <> - 





HE following is the latest article on interpreta- 
tion written by Herr Heink, head of the depart- 
ment of interpretation at the Chicago (Audi- 
torium) Conservatory, whoes recital tour for 
the coming season is in charge of Chas. R. 
Baker, the well known Chicago impresario, 

and whose articles on interpretation are attracting wide 

spread attention in the musical world. 

Dr. W. W. Hinshaw, president of the Chicago Conserv- 
atory, recently said: “It is largely due to the neglect of 
this study (the study of interpretation), that so large a 
percentage of our American musicians fail to attain the 
heights of their European contemporaries. It is frequently 
stated that our musicians have not the environment of the 
Europeans, but in reality it is the lack of the study of in- 
terpretation ; it is the knowledge of the motives and inspir- 
ations of the great masters that make the artist and the 
artistic atmosphere. It is to this then, that Herr Heink 
devotes his energies, and his experience of years of suc- 
cessful European concertizing and teaching, together with 
a conscientious study of the subject, have qualified him 
particularly for this work.” Mr. Heink handles, too, the 
theme of the American student migration to Europe. Here 
is the article: 

“With deep admiration for the great genius of Robert 
Schumann, the question often comes to me: ‘Would it not 
be well that the valuable advice given by this master in 
his profound booklet “Life and Home Rules for Young 
Musicians” should form more decidedly the basis of all 
musical education for a higher development of true artistic 
principles? Is there not danger of drifting away from the 
true path leading to the highest artistic development by 
giving excessive attention to the mechanical side, the 
manual labor, so to speak, of music, leaving out thereby 
much of the more important, the emotional, the artistic 
side?’ 

“Ts it not well to make students, teachers and perform 
ers in all branches of music realize more thoroughly that 
while music is ‘any combination of sounds agreeable to the 
ear,’ it must be especially and above all ‘the language of the 
emotions,’ a soul interpreting its feelings, its thoughts, its 
longings, its doubts and its hopes 

“Berlioz once said said: ‘It is better to compose a good 
valse than a poor symphony.’ In other words we cannot 


repeat often enough that it is not so much what we com- 
pose or perform, but how. 

“Also should it not be borne in mind by performers 
more generally that the word ‘recital’ implies that some- 
thing is to be ‘recited,’ that mechanically to ‘read’ a piece 
of poetry or music (no matter how fast and fluently) is a 
very different thing from ‘reciting it?’ 

“To be sure, the art of writing music is a wonderful 
art, so wonderful that we might justly say: “Truly the 
invisible has thereby been made visible’, so that even the 
most brilliantly gifted individual of our times, if unacquaint- 
ed with the art of writing music, would probably be un- 
able even to imagine some way by which these sounds 
could be written down (after hearing the performance of 
an orchestra, for instance) in such a way as to be ac- 
curately reproduced in far distant places. Indeed, this is 
what should never be forgotten, but should be remem- 
bered well, namely, that in dealing with music we have 
to deal with the ‘invisible’, the unsolved mysteries of 
sound, the study of which reveals wonders, whereof I 
hope to speak later more fully. And we must also bear 
in mind that, while much has been accomplished in thus 
inventing the art of writing music, these written notes 
are after all not any different from meagre words in 
literature, so that merely to read mechanically these 
notes or words is a vastly different thing than to con- 
vey to the listeners (the audience) through them the 
emotions and thoughts they represent. Perhaps to no 
writing appeals as strongly as to music writing the sug- 
gestion: ‘You must learn to read (what may not be 
written) between the lines.’ How to do this, then, is the 
art of interpretation, the skill of the orator, the reciter, 
the artist—it is an art unknown to the mere reader 

“Now it is no doubt true that a recital in elocution, 
for instance, would be deserving of a certain amount of 
praise if the reciter displayed a decided skill in speaking 
faster than anybody else; or more admirable it would 
probably be if he could rattle off equally fast the same 
thing backward, or alternately speak rapidly the first 
line of one poem first forward, then backward; then the 
first line of another poem first forward and then back- 
ward; then do the same thing with the second lines, and 
so on, till he comes to the end of the two poems. Such 
a performance might surely indicate splendid control 
over the muscles of speech, obtained by long, patient 
practice; but much as we might appreciate this, would 
and could such a performance be considered a high art 
of elocution and oratory? The same is true, of course, 
as regards the display of extraordinary mechanical skill 
in a musical performance. In connection with this let 
me here quote (as regards singing, what Madame Patti 
said recently: ‘How many people sing with splendid 
facility, yet cannot sing artistically or correctly “Home, 
Sweet Home.” Some pooh-pooh the idea of that simple 
melody, and yet while high gymnastics may be very 
clever, it is more difficult to sing “Home, Sweet Home” 
than, for instance, the Valse Song from “Romeo and 
Juliet.” ’ 

“This, then, is a statement in regard to our subject 
from the singer who will probably go down into his- 
tory as the greatest singer of our times, if not of all 


times! 


“Am I altogether wrong if I say that the general opin- 
ion of vocal students, if their teacher should ask them 
to study ‘Home, Sweet Home’, would be that this teacher 
does not estimate their ability sufficiently by asking them 
to study such a simple piece, while if he should ask these 
same pupils to study the Valse Song from ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ (or some composition of similar technical difficul- 
ties), they would be apt to feel pleased, it being in their 
crude opinion of art an indication on the part of their 
teacher that he considers them quite advanced students? 
And again, what holds true as regards vocal music in 
reference to this question is true also as regards instru- 
mental music. 

“This shows that many seem totally unaware of the 
fact that there is a vast difference between a mere reader 
and a reciter or orator, in music as well as in elocution. 
Hence it seems not generally understood that numerous 
laws applying to the art of recitation in elocution apply 
also to the art of interpretation in music. Their omission 
destroys the artistic beauty of any work, literary or musi- 
cal. Therefore we come across so many ‘recitals’ (piano, 
song, violin) that are no such thing in reality, but would 
be termed, more appropriately, dull ‘readings’. 

“Now, then, where lies the fault of so much misunder- 
standing and lack of knowledge regarding even these 
most essential and mere primary principles of the art of 
interpretation? And what is the remedy? The fault lies 
in the fact that the knowledge of what constitutes the 
higher art of interpretation has in the past apparently 
received much less attention than the development of 
technic, consequently the knowledge of how to teach and 
how to study interpretation is much less understood 
than the knowledge of how to teach and how to study 
technic.” 

(To be continued.) 


Clifford Wiley's Success. 


LIFFORD WILEY, the baritone, is already much 

in demand. A pleasant recollection of last summer 
is his engagement at the Mountain Lake Chautauqua, 
Maryland, where he met with rousing success Re- 
markable too was his success at the Washington Sym- 
phony concert in April, and at the White House con 
cert of the same organization Said the Washington 
Post of April 13: “Mr. Wiley, the soloist of this occa 
sion, made a splendid impression with his arias and 
his admirable lyric qualities were well brought out in 
‘Under the Rose’ (by Fisher), which was redemanded 


twice 


Albert Gerard-Thiers Returns. 


LBERT GERARD-THIERS, the distinguished vocal 
teacher, has returned to New York from Jamaica, 


West Indies, where he spent his vacation 

Mr. Thiers arrived at Jamaica the day before the hu 
ricane swept the island, but was fortunate enough to es 
cape without injury At Kingston he gave his lecture 


recital, which was attended by Sir Charles Heming, Gov 
ernor of Jamaica; the town council and all the society 


people of the island. 
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Dr. THEO LIERHAMMER 


THE EMINENT VIENNESE BARITONE. 
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CINCINNATI, Ohio September 19, 1903. 


HERE is much activity at the College of Music, 
and although but two weeks have passed since 
the opening of the scholastic year nearly as 
many students have entered as did the first 
half of the first term of last year. The voice 
department is especially strong, and in the per- 

formances of the college school of opera, to be given this 

season, some excellent voices will be heard. Many of the 
classes were organized last week, and the others will be 





completed this month. 
eS & 
Sig. Lino Mattioli’s time is filled, which means that he 
is kept busy teaching from 9 o’clock in the morning until 
5:30 in the evening every day. 


= <= 


Brahm van den Berg, who will be in charge of the 
school of opera and the college chorus, has been assid- 
uously poring over the works of the extensive college li- 
brary in search of suitable numbers to be taken up at the 
first chorus rehearsals. Mr. Van den Berg will shortly 
confer with the principal voice teachers in regard to se- 
lecting the fittest for the leading parts in the operas. 
“Der Freischutz” will be the first given. 

se = 

Mme. Tecla Vigna is highly pleased with her class at 
the College of Music this year, both in the number of 
students and in the quality of voices. Many of her stu- 
dents of last year have entered the college under her in- 
struction. 

eS <= 

Hans Seitz is very much in demand, and all his former 

students have been enrolled at the college. 
J & 

José Marien is expected at the College of Music to- 
morrow, and will be ready to meet his violin students. 
The terrific storms which have prevailed on the Atlantic 
coast caused his steamer much delay. 


Sig. Albino Gorno, the principal of the College of Mu- 
sic piano department, devoted much of his time to hearing 
prospective piano students play. This and the number 
of students under his personal instruction does not leave 
him a great deal of time for composition. 

st <= 

Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer’s Cadenza to Beethoven’s 
C minor Concerto has been published and is now being 
circulated. 

Se & 

Sig. Romeo Gorno is having his usual large class this 
year, and his teaching time was filled during the first week 
the college opened. 

eS & 

Will M. Bunch, who was favorably known in musica! 
circles in Cincinnati, has a large class of students at New 
Castile, Ind. Mr. Bunch is an able pianist, and has 
studied with such eminent instructors as Heinrich Ehr- 





New Castle Choral Society are to give Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise,” under his direction, in November. 


Se <= 


Frederick J. Hoffmann is devoting his mornings to 
practice and the afternoons to teaching at the college. 
Mr. Hoffmann will do considerable concertizing during 
the coming season; his bookings embrace leading central 
and Southern cities. 


=e = 


Romeo Frick, baritone, whose artistic work is creating 
an impression and who is a graduate of the Conservatory 
of Music, has established himself in a school of singing 
and opera that bids fair to invite the general attention of 
the musical public. It is established at Evansville, Ind., 
and Mr. Frick has just issued a booklet, handsomely illus- 
trated, which gives some idea of the extensiveness of his 
repertory. Mr. Frick will concertize in the larger cities this 
season. A gentleman of elegance and profound culture; an 
artist, possessing musical temperament to an extraordinary 
degree and a voice of great natural beauty, Mr. Frick sings 
with nobility of style and with authority. He is a linguist 
and has an extensive repertory, embracing the standard 
operas, oratorios, church music of ancient and modern com- 
posers, and classical songs and ballads of early and modern 
writers. 


Se = 


Emil Wiegand, who left for Europe a few months ago 
with the intention of studying a few points on the violin 
from that master of technic, César Thomson, found upon 
his arrival across the waters that Thomson had just left 
for South America to give a series of concerts in that coun- 
try. Mr. Wiegand hereupon placed himself under the train- 
ing of Ysaye, the giant of them all, in Brussels. He expects 
to return to Cincinnati about the middle of October and 
reopen his violin school. 


. & 


The Krueger-Hayward Conservatory of Music was 
opened on September 14 with a most favorable outlook. 
The number of students registering in the various depart- 
ments upon that date would seemingly assure a successful 
season. 

The present residence—518 East Fourth street—will be 
reserved for the Conservatory Home, while additional ac- 
commodations have been secured at 410 Pike street (the 
late Shomaker residence), which has been thoroughly 
equipped to meet the requirements of the different depart- 
ments. 

The business office, together with the music and elocu- 
tion studios, will occupy the first and second floors, while 
the spacious ballroom on the upper floor will be utilized 
for concerts, plays and recitals. Programs of great variety 
are in preparation for the coming entertainments. 


es <= 


Mr. Tirindelli has returned to Cincinnati full of enthu- 
siasm for his work at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, where he expects to accomplish a great deal this 
year. He has returned literally saturated with the many 
concerts and operas which he heard in London and dur- 
ing his travels on the Continent. Mr. Tirindelli as con- 
certmeister of the Covent Garden Opera Company playcd 
in seventy-two performances. During the season twenty- 
four different operas were given, among them the “Nibe- 
lungen Ring” of Wagner under the direction of Dr. Hans 
Richter. To Mr. Tirindelli, Dr. Richter and Signor Man- 
cinelli are ideal directors. The “Ring” was performed 
a la Bayreuth in London, the operas beginning at 4 
o'clock in the afternoon, with an intermission of one hour. 
The best singers were gathered in London, and on the 
programs you found such names as Ternina, Kraus, Van 
Dyke; Van Rooy, Kirkby-Lunn, &c. During the “Ring” 





series the orchestra was composed of 100 pieces. Mr. 
Tirindelli says that never in his life did he play so many 
notes in so short a space of time. Among other impor- 
tant musical events Mr. Tirindelli attended the Strauss 
festival, the Beethoven festival conducted by Weingartner 
and heard the “Dream of Gerontius,” by Elgar, a composi 
tion which will be performed at the next Cincinnati May 
festival. During his’ stay in London he met Ysaye, Bur- 
meister, Pugno, Kreisler and De Pachmann. The latter, 
Mr. Tirindelli says, is suffering from an amusing mania 
—he always begins his conversation by declaring that he 
cannot play any more, but he warms up little by little, and 
by the time he leaves you you have been convinced by the 
eccentric little man that he is “the great pianist of the day.” 

From London Mr. Tirindelli went to Venice, where 
he remained two weeks. In addition to his violin con- 
certc, another of his interesting compositions—a ‘Sere- 
nade,” for chorus, solo and orchestra—was performed on 
the Grand Canal. Mr. Tirindelli was very proud to find 
that his compositions are being performed all over Italy, 
and he has recently received a large order for new songs 
and violin compositions. 

Later in the season Mr. Tirindelli went to Lago Mag- 
giore, where he was the guest of Signor Mancinelli, the 
great conductor, and from there he went to Rome, where 
he had the honor of having a private audience with Pope 
Pius X. The Holy Father was very much interested in 
the sacred music performed in America, and Mr, Tirin- 
delli told him that there are a number of fine musicians 
in Cincinnati who are introducing the compositions of 
Palestrina and all the great old masters on their pro- 
grams in the Roman Catholic church services. Pope 
Pius remembered that he had performed the marriage 
ceremony for Mr. and Mrs, Tirindelli in Venice seven 
years ago, and was most cordial. 

There are more conservatories and colleges of music 
this season in Cincinnati than ever before in her history. 
Does it presage prosperity is a leading question. 

J. A. Homan. 





We Are Quoted, 


AYS the New York Evening Post: 

“Never were there two men more unlike in their 
works than the gay, sensuous Johann Strauss and the 
austere Johannes Brahms. Yet the two were, as is well 
known, intimate friends, and Brahms would have cordially 
agreed with those who declared Johann Strauss a greater 
genius than Richard Strauss. Some details furnished in an 
interesting article by Mr. Boughton-Wilby in THe Musicav 
Courter indicate that the contrast noticeable between the 
compositions of Brahms and the Waltz King also existed 
in their lives. Strauss lived in a fine mansion built for him 
self, wrote at an elegant desk by electric light, was always 
surrounded by jovial friends, and died in a bed of ebony, 
inlaid with mother of pearl. Brahms occupied a few rooms 
in a cheerless house, wrote at a standing desk worth about 
50 cents, used candles to the end of his life, cared little 
for boon companions and died in a common wooden bed.” 








Bloomfield Zeisler’s Eastern Visit. 


ANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER will make her 
Eastern visit early this winter, coming to New York 

for two recitals in Mendelssohn Hall and possibly an or- 
chestral concert in Carnegie Hall at the end of November. 








Sunday Concerts. 


ey afternoon concerts will be given at Carnegie 
Hall by a local orchestra on November 22 and 29 and 
December 6, 13 and 20. 





lich, Oscar Raif, of Berlin, and Sig. Albino Gorno. The 
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Snerman, Cray & Co.’s, ) 

San Francisco, September 15, 1903 if 
HE Scheel symphony concerts are drawing out 
the lovers of good music, and the concert of 

Tuesday, September 8, was one of the most 

enjoyable we have had. The “New World” 

Symphony, new to most of us, proved a most 

interesting study, though in style quite differ- 
ent from what one was prepared for. The Dvorak stamp 
was on it, however, and the quaintness of his pen crea- 
tions always charms. In the Handel Grand Concerto a 
trio between Herr Stark, the concertmeister; Adelmann, 
second, and Von der Mehden, ’cello, was applauded to 
the echo, and was repeated, much to the satisfaction of 
the audience. 

A dainty bit was the “Dance of the Sylphs” (Berlioz), 
in which Mme. Inez Carusi has a prominent part with her 
harp work. These were the prominent numbers on the 
program, and the latter was also repeated at the insistent 
demand of the audience. Scheel is truly a great man, as 
one is more and more convinced in watching the perfect 
control he holds over his orchestra. It is not the least 
part of the enjoyment one receives to watch his methods. 
This is proving a most successful season of symphony, 
thanks to the Symphony Society and its efficient manager, 
Shafter Howard. There will be three more concerts 


ee = 
Louis H. Eaton has resumed his work in our city, and 
among the first of his public works is to be an organ re- 
cital at Trinity Church, corner of Gough and Bush streets, 
which will be given Thursday evening, September 17, at 
8 o'clock. 
The program is exceptionally fine and is given in full 


below: 

Fugue in G major, Book 9...... Bach 

Concert Overture in E flat...........cseceeeesececevees .. Faulkes 

Seventh Sonata (new). Guilmant 

COBNEED 2 ccccceveecocesers .. Wolstenholme 
seaneoedla Wagner 


Iverture, Tannhauser,... babwece ibe cpnes 
Mr. Eaton has in preparation a work for the choir never 


done here before and probably never before done at all 
on the grand organ, as he has arranged the piano accom- 
paniment himself to fit the different mechanism of the 
organ. This great work is to be done by the choir of 
Trinity under Mr. Eaton’s direction on the 27th, and full 
notice will be given later. 


ft 


One of the finest and most enjoyable concerts ever 
given in San Francisco was that given by Denis O’Sulli- 
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van Friday night. And in this connection I feel like ex- 
pressing my regard for a man who is not ashamed to 
stick to so fine a mark of good old Irish aristocracy as 
that same “O.” It is a mark of nobility and titles and all 
the fine accessories that the human creature is fond of, but 
when it comes by right of birth it is a thing to be 
proud of. 

Mr. O’Sullivan’s concert was distinctly an artistic suc- 
cess, and the program was of a quality seldom heard 
here. The favorite singer of songs was in fine voice, and 
as it is his sole and only concert here this season 

eS <& 

At a special choral service rendered by the choir of 
the First Baptist Church, under the direction of Percy 
\. R. Dow, the following numbers were rendered by a 
choir of thirty-eight voices and the following soloist 

Mrs. Margaret Gray-Best, soprano; Mrs. Ethel K 
Warren, contralto, assisted by Will Leimert, ‘cello: 


Ss: 


Organ Voluntary..............+- , 
Hymn No. 425.... 


Chorus, Thine Is the Kingdom (Holy City) Gau 
Will Leimert 
Anthem, O God, Who Is Like Unto Thee? M, B. I ‘ 
As Down the Sunless Retreats..... Han 
Mrs. Warner and Quartet 
Organ Offertory..... a does ; 
Hymn No. 455 + . ; 
Contralto solo, with ’cello, Vision of St. Cecelia Lebouc 
Mrs, Warner. 
Hymn, anthem, Saviour, Breathe an Evening Blessing Reichard 
Male chorus, with soprano obligato. 
Soprano solo, O, Divine Redeemer , Gounod 
With ‘cello, organ and piano accompaniment 
Mrs. Gray-Best 
Housley 


Anthem, Hark, Hark, My Soul...... 


A concert was recently given in the First Presbyterian 
Church, of San José, by the church choir, under the di 
rection of Carl Sawvell, that was pronounced excellent 
by those present, and was said to be creditable even 
for one of our foremost musical centres. No admission 
fee was charged, but the donations were in keeping with 
the appreciation expressed in the pleasure of those pres 
ent. At the close of the program Mr. and Mrs. Saw- 
vell were asked to lead the company to the banquet hall 


pleasant one, and a credit to the leader and all who took 
part. The program rendered was as follows: 


Carl Sawvell, director; Mrs, Romayne S. Hunkins, pianiste; 
Chas. M. Richards, organist. 
Organ solo, Introduction to Third Act of Lohengrin........ Wagner 
Charles M, Richards. 

Chorus, The Radiant Morn.. oe ae 
Choral Choir 

Contralto solo, O Rest in the Lord (from Oratorio of 
Mendelssohn 


.... Woodward 


Elijah) ‘ é 
Miss Freitag 


Duet, Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee Brewer 
Miss McMillin and Mr. Williams 
Ladies’ chorus, Down in the Dewy Dell Small 
Baritone solo, The Bandolero . bedi ... Stuart 
Charles M, Richards 
Soprano solo and chorus, Inflammatus Est (Stabat Mater).... Rossini 
Miss McMillin and Choral Choir 
Organ solo, Cavatine = — We ovecessséuene Raff 
Charles M. Richards 
osvece Gans 


Male chorus, On Guard sree 
Baritone obligato by Carl Sawvell 


», Rejoice Greatly, O Daughter of Zion (from The 


Soprano sok 
Messiah) Hande! 
Miss McMillin 
Male quartet, Ah, I Have Sighed to Rest Me (from I! Trova- 
tore) . «sees Verdi 
Messrs. Williams, Richards, Montgomery and Reilly 
Duet, Quis Est Homo (Stabat Mater) .» +». Rossini 
(} is, Hallelujah (from The Messiah) .... Handel 
Choral Choir 
Se ee 


The Sacramento Saturday Club has entered upon its 
tenth year of work, and in that time has given to the 
apital of California attractions that but for them would 
never have been heard in the capital 

The Saturday Club opens on its most prosperous year 
and its most favorable outlook. The officers for the en- 
suing year are: Mrs. Albert Elkus, president; Mrs. C. 
G. Stever, first vice president; Miss Charlotte Shep- 
stone, second vice president; Mrs. Louise McC. Gavigan, 
secretary; Miss Aurelia M. Wait, treasurer; execu- 
ive committee, Mrs. W. E. Briggs, Mrs. Emil Stein- 
man, Miss Evelyn P. Griffiths, Mrs. Frank Millen, Mrs 
Frances Moeller, Miss Maud Blue and Miss Elizabeth 


[he principal attractions for the coming season are: 
Augusta Cottlow, the Zech Quartet, Schumann-Heink 
ind J. E. Birmingham. Negotiations are pending for 
ther important engagements that will be published later 

The Saturday Club has become through constant and 
sincere endeavor one of the most important musical or- 
ganizations on the Coast, and the outlook for the ccming 
year only goes to show how the body of musical souls is 
growing stronger and stronger with each succeeding 
year. It deserves all credit and encouragement, since 
through fair and earnest endeavor they have become a 
model for all the clubs on the Coast 

Mrs. A. WepMorE JONES 
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where a bountiful repast was served. The occasion was a 
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H AROLD BAUER arrived here last Tuesday 
aboard the Kaiser Wilhelm II, and as already 
announced in these columns, will make his début at 


the Worcester Festival. 

T HE Hebrew Orphan Asylum Association of 
Brooklyn has decided this year to give a sym- 

phony concert instead of its customary ball. Most 

appropriately Walter Damrosch, one of the leading 

Hebrew conductors of New York, has been engaged 


to direct the concert. 
addition to the works already announced, 
Nikisch will produce at the coming concerts of 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra César Franck’s 
“Les A£olites,” Vincent d’Indy’s “Ista” and Georg 
Schumann’s “Variations on a Merry Theme.” At 
one of the later concerts there will be a performance 
of Richard Strauss’ “Heldenleben.” 


——__ 





HE Musica Courter is in receipt of a marked 
copy of the Deseret Evening News, Salt Lake 

City, containing the information that Prof. J. J. Mc- 
Clellan “has been awarded the $50 prize for the best 
setting of music to the prize ode for the Eleventh 
National Irrigation Congress.” For an occasion so 
inspiring it is no wonder that Professor McClellan 


could do his best. 
A® organization to be known as the Russian 
Symphony Society has been incorporated in 
New York, and will give six concerts here this win- 
ter at which works by Russian composers only are 
to be performed. It is well that New York is to 
have another first class symphony orchestra besides 
the Philharmonic, the Wetzler and the People’s 
Symphony organizations. 





ERR A. VON GROSS, head of the Bayreuth 
executive committee, publishes the following : 
BayreutH, September 5.—The plan for next 

year’s festivals has not yet been fixed, and no- 

body is empowered to sell tickets for perform- 
ances which are still to be determined upon. 

There have been absolutely no engagements 
made for soloists, chorus or orchestra. 

Nothing has been settled about performances 
for the year 1905. All reports to the contrary are 
inventions, pure and simple. 

ADOLF von Gross. 


INCE the publication of THe Musicat Cou- 
RIER’S article on “Parsifal” last week an omi- 
nous silence has prevailed among the press. Noth- 
ing has been said about “Parsifal.” What is the 
matter with the big advertising boom? Have the 
daily papers realized that they have committed a 
grave error in their treatment of Frau Cosima Wag- 
ner personally, and that this lady has some excellent 
material on hand for interesting proceedings? The 
fact is, that if THe Mustcat Courter had not pub- 
lished what it did last Wednesday this wild and 
inane comment on “Parsifal” would have contin- 
ued without abatement. 
oraccre se 
|? would not surprise those who have followed its 
history if the approaching Worcester Festival 
would prove to be the last. This would be unfor- 
tunate on the general principle that these festivals 
are educational if not always conducted on the high- 
est art ideals. The musical directors of the festivals 


at Worcester have not had the authority required 





for such a post, but that has not been the only de- 
fect; there has been no central unified system or 
basis. We hope, however, that some means may be 
found to make it possible to continue the annual 
musical gatherings at Worcester, an enterprising 
community in which a love for music exists which 
requires constant culture. 





J OHN W. SUETTERLE, president of the Na- 

tional Saengerfest, last week called on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at Sagamore Hill and invited him 
to attend the Saengerfest to be held in Milwaukee 
next July. The President promised to consider 
the invitation. That is what comes of making 
speeches at Baltimore and calling oneself ‘a lover 
of the divine art.” 


66 DARSIFAL” has been given only eight times 

outside of Bayreuth, and this was in Munich 
on May 3, 5, 7, and November 5, 7, 1884; and 
April 26, 27, 29, 1885. All these performances were 
private, for King Ludwig II of Bavaria. The casts 
included the following singers: MM. Reichmann, 
Gura, Kindermann, Siehr, Gudehus, Vogl, Fuchs 
and Madames Malten and Vogel. 


|= Prince Regent of Bavaria has decreed that 

“in place of the late General Music Director 
Zumpe there shall be engaged for the post of 
leader of the Royal Opera at Munich only an artist 
of extraordinary rank and significance.” This de- 
cree is pleasing to the people of Munich, for it 
proves to them that the Regent is not only fully 
alive to the great importance to which Munich has 
attained in the musical world, but also that he in- 
tends to maintain this position of his capital by 
every means within his power. In the meantime, 
those German newsmongers who insisted that 
Gustav Mahler was to be Zumpe’s successor at 
the Munich Opera have received a severe setback 
from no less a person than Mahler himself. In a 
statement to the correspondent of THE Musica 
Courter the famous leader said: “I have no in- 
tention of leaving Vienna; I am satisfied, and I 
shall stay.” Hugo Reichenberger has been ap- 
pointed the temporary successor of Zumpe at 
Munich. Owing to the popular conductor’s death, 
the elaborate jubilee celebration of the Kaim Or- 
chestra (which had been planned for next month) 
will be abandoned, and the committee will merely 
issue a commemorative pamphlet. 

- 

| ne was an article on the editorial page of 

the Sun of Sunday last in reference to some- 
one who puts questions about American music. The 
editorial article asks, among other things, whether 
the questioner had not heard of Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van’s “Ivanhoe,” or Goring-Thomas’ “Esmeralda.” 
and then asks, “Did he never see the ‘Scarlet Let- 
ter,’ by Walter Damrosch? His opera was actually 
performed and listened to.” 

How often? Who conducted? The opera was 
written by the conductor and conducted by the com- 
poser—two or three times. That ended it. Now, it 
should be explained why the mention of this opera 
occurs in the editorial article above referred to. Is 
the writer of that article now at work with Mr. 
Damrosch, who is composing an opera on the sub- 
ject of “Cyrano de Bergerac”? Is the libretto being 
written by the writer of the Sun article? If so why 
should he not use the columns of the Sun to boom 
Mr. Damrosch when it means booming himself? 
But the manager of the Sun should know this, and 
as there is no other way for him to know it except 
through these columns, we herewith gratuitously 
convey the suggestion to him. He ought to get 
some of the profits or participate in some of the 
losses if there are any. Much money was not made 
out of “The Scarlet Letter,” but yet there is hope. 
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HE only news pertaining to the proposed per- 
formance of “Parsifal’” in New York city at 
the Metropolitan Opera House of any consequence 
during this week was the announcement of a serious 
libel suit instituted by the attorney of Frau Cosima 
Wagner against the manager of the Metropolitan 
‘Opera House. It was published in the New York 
Herald of September 17, and the article may as well 
be reproduced here as taken from that paper: 


Growing out of the dispute which involves the 
production of the opera of “Parsifal” in this 
country, a summons was yesterday served on 
Heinrich Conried in a hundred thousand dollar 
suit for libel, in which Gilbert Ray Hawes, 
counsel for Frau Cosima Wagner, is the plaintiff. 

This part of the “Parsifal” incident which will 
engage the attention of the Supreme Court is 
founded on a fugitive newspaper paragraph in 
which Mr. Conried is quoted as intimating that 
Mr. Hawes may have been guilty of barratry in 
connection with the proposed litigation about the 
opera. 

After the publication of the article, on Septem- 
ber 3, Mr. Hawes wrote to Mr. Conried asking 
him either to deny the accuracy of the newspaper 
report or to make an apology for his remarks if 
he were correctly quoted. Mr. Conried made no 
answer, and when practically the same com- 
munication was sent to him by registered mail 
he ignored it. 

He was in the midst of his stage work yesterday 
morning when he was informed that a young 
man from the offices of Mr. Hawes wished to see 
him. The clerk was instructed to demand an 
apology first, and if the expression of regret was 
not forthcoming, to serve a summons on Mr. 
Conried. This the impresario did not know at 
the time. 

“If you have any legal papers to serve upon 
me,” said Mr. Conried, “proceed at once, for my 
time is valuable.” 

“I have a proposal to make first,” said the 
clerk. 

“T’ll not listen to it,” replied Mr. Conried. “Go 
ahead with your papers if you have any. I have 
been waiting for this suit for ten days.” 

The summons was then served, and Mr. Con- 
ried returned to his work. 

John E. Judge, Mr. Hawes’ law partner, is the 
attorney in the libel case. He says that he has not 
yet served the complaint, because the document is 
not quite ready. He therefore merely sent the 
summons, 

“The remark which Mr. Conried is quoted as 
making,” said he, “is unjust, as there was nothing 
whatever to lead anyone to believe that Mr. 
Hawes had fomented litigation. 

“Mr. Hawes was in Interlaken, Switzerland, on 
his wedding trip early last August when the ‘Par- 
sifal’ matter was under discussion, and Frau 
Wagner was advised by friends to send for him. 
Mr. Hawes had not the remotest idea of attend- 
ing to any legal matters in Europe. He went to 
Bayreuth, however, where he received instruc- 
tions from Frau Wagner to proceed against Mr. 
Conried. 

“Mr. Conried had no right to make a remark 
reflecting upon the motives of Mr. Hawes, and 
such an utterance tends to discredit a lawyer with 
his clients and with the profession. Therefore the 
suit has been begun to vindicate Mr. Hawes. 

“The suit on behalf of Frau Wagner will be 
filed in the United States courts in a few days.” 

“You may say for me,” Mr. Conried said last even- 
ing, at his home, No. 65 West Seventy-first street, 
“that I shall never make any apology to Mr. 
Hawes. I was served today with a summons in a 
suit and I am not in a position to discuss the mat- 
ter, because, further than that the action seems to 
be for libel, I do not know the details, as no com- 
plaint was served upon me. 

“I am too busy with important things just now 
to take into account affairs of so little moment 
as this suit brought by Mr. Hawes.” 


In connection with this matter THe Musica 





Courier may as well publish the retraction on this 
very subject published by the New York Sun of 
September 12: 

' A Correction.—On September 3 the Sun 
published a news article respecting the present 
controversy over the proposed performance oi 
“Parsifal.” 

This article quoted certain remarks made by 
Heinrich Conried to the Sun’s reporter in re- 
gard to Gilbert Ray Hawes, the attorney for 
Frau Wagner. In the conversation quoted Mr. 
Conried charged Mr. Hawes with “fomenting 
litigation,” &c. 

The Sun regrets the publication of the inter- 
view containing the attack upon a reputable at- 
torney, for we are satisfied that in protecting the 
rights of the Wagner family in the matter of 
“Parsifal” there is not the slightest proof that 
the ethics of the legal profession have been vio- 
lated by either Gilbert Ray Hawes or his firm of 
Hawes & Judge, and the Sun desires to correct 
the impression that it gave any support to the 
charges made against Mr. Hawes. 


We shall be obliged to let this matter rest between 
the parties interested in it, and must refrain from 
all reference to it in the first place, because it in- 
volves a legal question, and this paper always has 
taken the stand that in questions relating to law it 
can render no decisions before the courts themselves 
do so. It is one of the efforts this paper is making 
to preve that a newspaper can exist without decid- 
ing legal cases before the formal decisions are given, 
and without substituting itself in the place of the 
courts for the righting of wrongs that must be ad- 
justed by litigation. Some time ago there was an 
important case against this paper in the courts, and 
we noticed and observed that it was decided by the 
press. Since that time we have learned that the 
courts are deciding these cases, and so long as the 
courts are here by the tacit and even willing under- 
standing of society, while the newspapers are merely 
here for the purpose of publishing news, informa- 
tion, facts, criticism, &c., we shall be compelled to 
feel it our duty to permit the courts to fulfill their 
functions without interruption. Hence we have 
nothing to say regarding these cases. 

However, it might interest the daily papers to 
know that, according to the experiences of the 
newspaper business, if they can have their attorneys 
read over the past articles they have written regard- 
ing Cosima Wagner and this “Parsifal” question, 
they will find that there may be some other plaintiff 
arising through libels which have been published. 
We cannot understand how well regulated newspa- 
pers can escape self condemnation when they read 
what they have printed about this woman during the 
last three or four months. It is remarkable when 
we come to analyze it. She has been accused of 
every crime in connection with business matters in 
Bayreuth, and these accusations have been made 
without the slightest effort to investigate the facts. 
So this may not be the only case coming out of 
“Parsifal.” Of course the music critics are re- 
sponsible for this, because they should have posted 
the editors and proprietors before permitting them 
to go ahead in this insane onslaught on an innocent 
person who is merely claiming her natural rights. 


A Case in Point. 


What, for example, could Madame Wagner do 
with an editorial article such as the following from 
the Chicago Chronicle of September 13, which we 
cannot publish in full on account of its unspeakable 
personal assault? We merely quote a part of it: 

A will which faltered at no step in her defiance 
of domestic laws enables the relict of Wagner to 


“Parsifal” Proceedings. 


keep up a bronze sham in which cant alternates 
with twaddle about the author of numerous music 
dramas whose plots for the most part are de- 
grading or disgusting and whose overelaborate 
music renders their popular decline inevitable 
when the glamour or personality disappears 
from their production. Frau Wagner is a daz- 
zling impresario. By bluff and blatancy, with a 
dash of blasphemy, the theatre over which she 
administers the assets of Wagner is made an ob- 
jective point for tourists, an extortionate Mecca 


of spurious idolatry, for none will deny that there 
are far greater composers than Wagner, although 
no greater one is interred in the viduary back- 
yard in order to increase gate money at the 
showhouse. 

Frau Wagner would have it 
Conried, of New York, is a corsair. 
blandly publishes all the frau has to say of him, 
and goes on getting ready to produce for the first 
time in any other city an almost endless chain of 
opera hitherto produced only by the vidder in the 
To listen to the whole of 


understood that 
The corsair 


domestic showhouse 
“Parsifal” is an all day and greater part of a night 
job. Nothing else can be attended to when that 

is on the boards. 

Conried, the corsair, is going to charge $10 a 
head for the forbidden show. He means to get 
money enough out of the gullible public to satiate 
his distant partner, who is not silent but vociferous 
in advance advertising of the gilded enterprise in 
shrewd allegations of piracy which will be freely 
forgiven for an adequate consideration, especially 
as there has been a histrionic display of royalty 
to be paid publicly to the unavowed partner, who 
theatrically declines it in advance of collection. 

The international yacht race was a highly dis- 
interested example of roseate sportsmanship by 
Sir Thomas Lipton, tea importer, compared with 
the “Parsifal” dazzle by those most concerned. 

It is flattering to the sanity of Chicago that the 
enterprising game of “Parsifal” is not to be at- 
tempted here. 

Even Mr. Conried should protect himself against 
charges of this kind and probably will ask for some 
explanation as to what the Chicago Chronicle means 
by denominating him as a “corsair,” otherwise a 
pirate, before he has even produced “Parsrfal.” Mr. 
Conried has a perfect right to his opinions and is 
not responsible for a great many of the statements 
made in the papers, but, certainly, the Chicago 
Chronicle is responsible for the statement it pub- 
lishes, which is herewith reproduced. On what 
facts are these remarks of the Chronicle based? 
The “backyard” of the Wagner house at Bayreuth 
was referred to here. Has the editor and the art 
writer of the editorial article in the Chronicle ever 
visited Bayreuth and looked at the “backyard”? 
What does the editor of the Chicago paper know 
concerning the administration of the assets of Wag- 
ner which “she administers”? Does the editor of 
the Chicago Chronicle know that “Parsifal” is not 
the greater part of a “night job,” but a three act 
opera within limitations and time, to meet the com- 
fort of the public? What about the “extortionate 
Mecca of spurious idolatry,” and what does the 
writer refer to when he speaks of the “domestic 
showhouse”? Is the Festspielhaus at Bayreuth a 
domestic showhouse? Has the editor of the Chron- 
icle investigated the legal relations of Frau Wagner 
to that domestic showhouse? Really, it is not the 
proper thing for any newspaper to incite libel. This 
paper has been the victim of such a method on the 
part of other papers continually; but if Madame 
Wagner remains silent after such personal on- 
slaughts and such infamous attacks upon her fam- 
ily, she shows a patience which is sublime. It must, 
however, be a depressing thing for all intelligent 
Americans to see these American newspaper meth- 
ods illustrated in such brutal fashion. What kind 
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of education follows from the study of such papers? 
What will tiie young people of Chicago think about 
Wagner and his works, leaving aside entirely the 
question of “Parsifal,” when one of its leading daily 
papers publishes such a heinous, offensive and de- 
grading story as this regarding aa art of which it 
probably has not the faintest conception? Did the 
writer ever hear a music drama performed in Bay- 
reuth? Does he know the story? Has he ever 
heard a symphony concert? Does he know what it 
is? 
Who gives these men the right anyway ‘to discuss 
these questions? Their articles prove that they are 
incapable of handling them. How can the case of 
Richard Wagner be decided by a writer who pens 
such an article as the foregoing? Does it not bring 
the blush of shame to the American who reads it 
and who knows something about such matters? 
Never mind what Europe thinks of us. What do 
we think of ourselves? That is the most important 
How do we stand in our own estima- 


question. 
tion? A man’s reputation depends a great deal 
upon what he thinks of himself. Generally the 


world regards him in the light in which he regards 
himself. How can a community exist, artistically 
and poetically, when it has such newspapers as the 
Chicago Chronicle has proved itself to be in this 
case? 

In New York it is the same spectacle. 
newspapers are now already criticising a perform- 
ance of “Parsifal” long in advance of its produc- 
tion, and comparing it with the Bayreuth perform- 
ance, which is a standard of art all over Europe! 
How can criticism have any value in such papers 
which give a decision favorable to New York 
months before the production of the opera here? 
And the editors—they are men of intelligence, they 
are university graduates, they have standing, they 
How can they endure 


The daily 


must have some self respect. 
this thing? How can they go out before a large and 
intelligent community with any vestige of self re- 
spect left in their nature after reading the trash that 
has been printed every day about this matter of 
We are not discussing the legal side 
of this thing as it is seen at all. Probably, at the 
proper time that will come before the courts, as we 
learn from the daily press. If it does it will be 
decided by the courts. This is merely the ethical 
question which is involved. 


Parsifal’’? 


A Letter Farther Away. 


A letter in the Duluth Herald signed “From New 
York” makes this statement: 


An examination of the copyright records in 
Washingion the past week shows that an effort 
was made some years ago to protect “Parsifal” in 
this country, but by error it failed. If this is the 
the protest of Frau Wagner against the 
performance of the work in this country by Mr. 
Conried and his forces amounts to nothing, as 
the widow of the composer has no legal standing, 
and anyone who cares to can secure a copy of the 
work and produce it. 


case, 


The foregoing was published in that paper Sep- 
Here is a legal decision, here is a writer, 
or some reporter probably, in New York city who 
(lecided, in sending his report to Duluth, a legal 
question of the utmost importance. Assuming that 
the statement is true and that an examination of the 
copyright records in Washington was made; and as- 
suming also that this examination shows that an 
effort was made some years ago to protect “Parsi- 
fal” in this country; and assuming further, that, 
through error, it failed; assuming all this, how can 
the Duluth Herald conclude from these grounds, if 
they are true, that the protest of Frau Wagner 
amounts to nothing? Where are the decisions to 
prove this? Who is the legal authority? And 
under what law can anyone secure a copy of the 
work and produce it? We simply would like to 
know, for we are absolutely and intensely and most 
profoundly ignorant of these legal questions. We 
are not attorneys at law, we are not counselors at 


tember 12. 


Does he know what a music drama means? 


law; we have made no specialty of the law of copy- 
right and of public pertormance right. We must 
suvmut to the decisions of the courts of our country 
in cases such as this; each case must properly rest 
on its individual merits, but this decision in the Du- 
luth Herald is like the decisions of the New York 
papers on the question—they come before the courts 
decide! They are the advance opinions of the 
great legal tribunals of America and the forecasters 
of all elections, half of which must fail because both 
parties cannot win. Under all conditions the proph- 
ecies in the daily papers on elections must fail by at 
least 50 per cent. in their prophecies every time. 
Now, if they fail on things on which they think 
they are so thoroughly posted as election returns 
and political waves, can we not assume as a corol- 
lary that this Duluth Herald might be wrong on this 
decision in the “Parsifal” case—that anyone who 
cares to cam secure a copy of the work and produce 
it? 

Has the editor, or the New York correspondent, 
oi the Duluth Herald ever seen a copy of “Parsi- 
fal,” and by this we mean a score? Does the New 
York writer for the Duluth Herald who sent this 
article to that paper or the editor of the Duluth 
Herald know anything about a score other than a 
baseball score? It is doubtful whether these men 
have ever seen a score or would know what it meant 
if they saw one, lf they have seen the score of ‘“*Par- 
sifal” they might have seen something on that score 
that might tell them a story regarding the rights of 
production ; but no, there is no necessity to show a 
score, there is no necessity to read anything authori- 
tative on the subject, it is only necessary to make a 
statement and settle the question forever, because it 
is assumed that “Parsifal’’ was not copyrighted (for 
these people do not know anything about it from 
their own knowledge), the conclusion leads to the 
further conclusion and to the definite settlement of 
the question—namely, that anyone who cares to can 
secure a copy of the work and then produce it if he 
feels like doing so. 

How would the business of this country be con- 
ducted if its merchants and manufacturers would 
follow the daily newspapers in such suggestions? 
Suppose some man in Minnesota felt very much in- 
clined to produce “Parsifal” and he would accept 
this statement of the Duluth Herald as true and in- 
vest say $25,000, $50,000 or $100,000 in the “Parsi- 
fal” business. Would he not be in a very peculiar 
position, and what would his banking friends and 
neighbors say if he acted on the advice of a daily 
paper without consulting the authorities to know 
where he stood? No one can afford to take a se- 
rious view of any of these statements made in the 
daily papers, for if they make such grieyous errors 
on this simple subject, why is it not possible for 
them to make the same errors in their suggestions 
regarding Wall Street, concerning their financial 
affairs, their banks, their manufacturing and ship- 
ping interests, respecting treaties with foreign coun- 
tries, as well as sanitary matters, social questions, 
municipal affairs, &c.? Papers that jump at conclu- 
sions such as these on “Parsifal,” as they do all 
over the country, naturally must jump at similar 
conclusions on other matters about which they know 
nothing. 

This accounts for so many rumors published in 
papers only to be subsequently contradicted. The 
other day a paper in the city of New York pub- 
lished a report in large type to the effect that 30,000 
Christians had been massacred the day before in 
Macedonia, and the other papers in New York city 
had a similar story giving accounts down to as 
many as 1,500, which was the minimum! It turned 
out that that particular massacre resulted in the 
death of four people and the wounding of eleven, 
some of whom probably died. The papers that pub- 
lished those great figures never apologized to the 
public, as little as they are apologizing for their mis- 
statements on “Parsifal,” but the cases are analo- 
gous, the methods are the same; and the result of it 


is, that people have now absolutely lost their confi- 
dence in the daily papers. The musical people of 
this community pay little attention to them, and out- 
side of New York none at all. As an ev.dence ot 
this let us cite the case of two renowned singers that 
went out before the public of the United States. 
Both of them have been enormously boomed by the 
daily press for many years—Madame Nordica and 
Edouard de Reszké. We have nothing to say re- 
garding the artistic standing of these two singers, 
but they went out before the country last spring and 
received—one, a woman, $1,500, and the other one 
$1,000, for each performance. They were, further- 
more, supported by the Metropolitan Opera House 
Orchestra, and, although the daily papers have been 
booming these two people for years past, let us say, 
without any offense to the lady, that in some cities 
the receipts did not amount to $700. In a city like 
Toronto, for instance, we believe the receipts were 
$810. In the city of Buffalo less than $1,000, in 
the city of Nashville less than $700; in other larger 
cities $1,200, which was all that the newspapers of 
New York could effect in the way of influence upon 
those communities, and they are communities that 
do not hear grand operas. They have not been sur- 
feited with these singers; they have only seen their 
names printed about a million times a year in the 
daily papers of New York, or they have not seen 
the New York daily papers at all. They are actually 
ignorant of the existence of these people, for other- 
wise they could not have withheld their support to 
these two artists who are so pre-eminently high in 
the vocal and operatic art, as the New York daily 
papers say. Such is a fact; there is no speculation 
about this statement. If the New York daily papers 
wish to verify it, as we have asked them to verify 
the “Parsifal” question, they can get all the figures 
from the manager who had charge of the finances. 
He depended upon the reputation of these two sing- 
ers, for they had been created with respect to their 
artistic work and heralded and magnified by the 
New York daily press for the last twelve to fifteen 
vears. He made a mistake, this manager. If he 
had read THe Musicat Courter he would have 
seen through the manner in which artists succeed in 
this country, that it is not necessary for them to be 
heard in New York, and if they are not heard of 
in New York, they sometimes fare much better than 
if heard here and boomed to the skies year after 
year. We merely refer to this to show that the 
confidence of the people is continually lessening 
when such cases as this massacre in Macedonia and 
such cases as “Parsifal” come before them in their 
quiet second consideration, in their subsequent re- 
flections upon conditions. Why should intelligent 
people waste their time reading articles every day 
which are refuted or denied or contradicted the next 
day? 
Other 
Nothing has been heard regarding the proposed 
action of the attorney for Madame Wagner in the 
courts. One of the papers stated that it was the 
United States Circuit Court in which the action 
was to be brought, but, further than that, no news 
has been published. It would be gratifying, should 
this case come to an issue, if the courts would finally 
decide some of these intricate questions of copyright 
so that publishers and composers and managers 
would understand exactly what rights are accorded 
them under existing laws and treaties. Much good 
would then come out of this “Parsifal” agitation. 
We could then be thankful for it, that it at least 
brought about that result. Up to the present mo- 
ment there are involved questions that frequently 
lead men into uncertain transactions, and that keep 
questions open that should be closed, for the sake 
of art and commerce. If, in this “Parsifal” case, 
these questions should arise it would be one of the 
consummations devoutly to be wished, that a court 
of high degree would finally dispose of the doubts 
which are now in existence regarding legal rights 
and rights protected by law. 


Issues. 
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The religious aspect of the “Parsifal” question is 
a feature which certainly will arouse attention when 
once the churches understand what “Parsifal” 
means and signifies, and how it would appear on the 
stage of the Metropolitan. While there have been 
many newspaper reports to the effect that “Parsifal” 
will be produced, and while some of the authori- 
ties in Metropolitan opera matters have made a 
statement to that effect, yet it seems strange that the 
tickets printed for the season ticket sale do not em- 
brace the “Parsifal” performances! This means 
that, in case of the performance of ‘Parsifal,” 
special tickets will be issued, which verifies the as- 
sumption of THe Musicav Courter that these tick- 
ets will be sold at a very high price. Let us assume 
that of the seating capacity of the Metropolitan 
Opera House 1,200 seats will be disposed of at $10, 
which would equal $12,000, and 1,000 seats at an 
average $6. This would make the receipts 
amount to $18,000. Ten performances would mean 
$180,000, and yet the boxholders would be in pos- 
session of their boxes, although “Parsifal” is not 
If the entire houses were 


of 


included in the series. 
sold out at those advanced prices, including the 
boxes, the receipts would amount to over $25,000 a 
performance, and ten performances would equal 
about $250,000 in totals. But it is expected that 
these seats will bring much more than $10. All 
kinds of ticket speculating devices are in existence 
between ticket speculators, &c., and the prices will 
be much higher, and a great profit will flow into 
certain coffers. No one understands exactly what 
the methods are between the box office and these 
ticket speculators, but the facts remain that the 
ticket speculators get the tickets and have been, up 
to the present time, permitted to sell them at the 
opera house door, and, of course, there is the ar- 
rangement between the opera house and the hotel 
and ticket offices, &c. 
ment may insist upon selling the tickets without 
speculators, and then there would be a big profit 
even at that, and no one should deny them the 
rights of profit provided they are entitled to the 
We merely digress some- 


Of course the new manage- 


rights of performance. 
what in order to show the enormous profits that 
would come from a series of “Parsifal” perform 
ances in this city alone, with the chances of repro- 
ductions in Boston, Philadelphia and other cities 
All the dividends that are necessary for the com- 
pany that is running the opera at the Metropolitan 
can be made out of “Parsifal” alone, and more than 
the required dividends. Therefore, there is no 
doubt that the strongest efforts will be made to 
place this work upon the boards. 

Will the religious community of New York toler- 
ate this speculation or business enterprise on the 
basis of a passion play, for, to a great extent, it will 
be that which will attract the multitude. The sym- 
bolism of Christ, St. John the Baptist and Mary 
Magdalene will draw large crowds in New York, 
especially under the spell of Richard Wagner's 
“Parsifal” music and the great publicity which has 
been given to it. A close study of the text on the 
part of the clergymen may convince them that the 
allegories are not susceptible of this interpretation ; 
and, again, they may feel otherwise. That is a ques- 
tion for them to decide and not for THe Musica 
Courier. But we repeat, from the point of view of 
this paper, that religion should not be made the 
basis of a projected public performance at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House for money making purposes, 
or for the advancement of pecuniary interests ; espe- 
cially when so many of those who are interested in 
this question of profit belong to a religion which, in 
this country, is treated with the utmost tolerance 
and liberality by those whose Saviour is to be por- 
trayed in this representation. 





T HE People’s Symphony concerts this year will 

be under the direction of F. X. Arens. There 
seems to be open rebellion all along the line against 
the Corsican brothers of music in New York. 


IMPRESSIVE 


NOTICE. 
wate et ee 
s will be remembered that the London Daily 
News recently called attention to a literary mis- 
demeanor which it said had been perpetrated by 
Herr Arthur Hartmann, the violinist, the suggested 
crime consisting of the production of a criticism 
which the writer has since denounced as a counter- 
feit. No word has up to date been received from 
Herr Arthur Hartmann, who must first be heard 
before a decision can be rendered, although the Lon- 
don Daily News condemns him in advance. 

In the issue of August 20 the London Daily News 
continues its remarks on reprinted press notices and 
states—referring to THE Musicat Courtier*: 

On page 31 of the last issue to hand some Lon 
don press notices of a recital given by Victor Ben 
ham are reproduced (at so much a column, as 
per special “contract”). Among these adulatory 
notices I read: “Mr. Benham is an excellent mu 
sician, with great adaptability as 
Daily News, June 11.” I have had the curiosity 
to look up what I did write, especially as that 
“adaptability as a composer” vexed my logical soul. 
This is what I really did write: “At the Queen’s 
Hall Victor Benham gave a piano recital. It will 
be remembered that I had to express an 
opinion of his playing of a Beethoven sonata at 
Yesterday he was 


a composer. 


adverse 


one of the Broadwood concerts 
much less spasmodic in Mozart’s Fantasia in C 
minor, and Beethoven's Sonata, 31, No. 2 
but his readings were tame and uninteresting, and 
not impeccable in technic. Mr. Benham is an ex 
cellent musician, and, within limits, a fairly good 
pianist, but he certainly shows more real aptitude 


op 


as a composer.” 

It would be interesting to know if the London 
representative of the New York Musicat Courier 
thus garbled what I wrote, or if Mr. Benham him- 
self was guilty. No doubt both these gentlemen 
will put the blame on the shoulders of the New 
York That musical artists should lend 
themselves to this kind of de- 
plorable enough. It is foolish, too, because no one 
in America pays any kind of attention to the New 
York Musica, Courier, which has just the same 
influence there as the high flown circulars of wine 
merchants have here. But if the game of bluff 
must be played, it should be played honestly. The 
garbled version of what I wrote on Mr. Benham is 
barefaced false- 


editor 
advertisement is 


nothing less than an intentional, 


hood. It is a matter of attempting to obtain en- 

gagements under false pretensions 

About a dozen or more years ago Victor Benham 
gave a piano recital in Carnegie Recital Hall, and 
among other works on the program was a sonata of 
his own; that is to say, Mr. Benham claimed it as a 
sonata of Saint-Saéns, but Tue Musicat Courier 
at once, that very night, declared it to be a common 
place work and that it could not have been com- 
posed by Saint-Saéns. Although it was not neces- 
sary to secure an endorsement of the decision, yet 
THE Musicat Courier sent one of its representa- 
tives to M. Saint-Saéns, and he forthwith declared 
that the paper was correct and that an imposition 
had been practiced upon the New York musical peo- 
ple with the use of his name, and he officially con- 
firmed the charge made by this paper against Mr. 
Benham. No doubt this conglomeration of mu- 
sical nonsense must have been the composition in 
which the critic of the London Daily News found 
Mr. Benham to show “real aptitude as a composer,” 
and we are certainly now quoting the London Daily 
News properly, for the above reprint is taken 
straight out of its columns, and is not given to us 
by anyone who has purchased the privilege of re- 
producing press notices, and upon whose decency 
and honor we must depend for genuine originals. 

Years passed after the counterfeit Saint-Saéns 
sonata had been exploded, and Mr. Benham finally 
succeeded in convincing us that he had merely been 
attempting to perpetrate a joke on the New York 
critics of music, and that he was seriously in earnest 


* The London Daily News throughout its article styles us, as the 
result of a typographical error, as ““The Musical Circular.”” We 
corrected the mistake, however, but this alone proves that no news 
that might be re 


nave 


paper is free from error and even a criticism 


printed with an error 
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to continue a career, we opened these columns to 
him under the proviso that no advantage would be 
taken of our generosity toward one who had placed 
himself in such light. We were 
partly impelled to assist Mr. Benham because we 


were aware that he possessed no earthly valuables 


an unfavorable 


and that he was nearly as poor as the average music 
critic, and that he actually required help. We would 
accept no payments from him except the actual cost 
of composition, and even that has not been fully paid 
at times, as he requested more space and received 
more than was agreed upon. In short, it was in the 
sense of charity more than any other that the col- 
umns were opened to him, as they are weekly to 
many needy musicians who never will and never can 
pay us for the services extended. 

That he now furnished us for reproduction a gat 
the London Daily 
with himself and 
COURIER 


bled and mutilated criticism of 
News is an affair he must sett 
with that publication, for Tri 


cannot take a third chance with Mr. Benham, whose 


MUSICAL 


name must hereafter be excluded from these col 
umns—thanks to the vigilance with which the music 
critic of the London Daily News reads THe Mv- 
SICAL CouRIER and circulars of wine merchants, 


both of which are put by him on the same level. And 
how strange the newspaper business must be when 
consider that, one in America pays 
any kind of attention to the New YorK Musical 


Courter,” the critic of music of the London Daily 


we while “no 


News reads even the reprinted press notices of art 
ists who are booming themselves all over the world 


through these columns. Do the artists want any 


better evidence that their press notices in this paper 
are widely read? Does that not prove the proposi 
tion ,irrevocably and with the impeccable endorss 


? We did 


not believe it ourselves, but we are compelled to 


ment of European journalistic authority 


now! And henceforth our charges for space for 
reprints of press notices must inevitably be ad 
vanced. We shall continue not to worry ourselves 


\merica pays any 


at all as to whether anyone in 
attention to this paper, so long as the London Daily 
News pays attention to it and we pay attention to 
it, as we propose to continue to do 

As a further evidence of the fact that the London 
Daily News’ music critic reads even more than our 


reprinted press notices, we append some wisdom 


from his pen, produced after the above article had 
appeared. The following appeared in the London 
Daily News of August 21 or later, definite date not 


being accessible this moment. We reprint from the 


printed copy before us: 


new singers 


Three days ago in mentioning the 
engaged by the Carl Rosa Company I| remarked 
that it was curious we go abroad 
for singers. In reply a correspondent, “A. S. P 
writes: “It is not curious at all. They have not 
to, but they do. There are plenty of good singers 
in England, but (strange as it may sound) they 
cannot afford to sing; they have to pay too much 
How it is in other professions 


should have to 


for the pleasure 
I know not, but in the musical profession bribery 
and corruption are rampant. Nowadays singers, 
for the most part, are not heard for what they 
for what they are prepared to pay 
guineas would 
our well known concert 
pend on the caprice of the audience whether the 
One thou 


ior a con 


can do, but 


Ten secure a hearing at some ol 


halls, and it would de 


ten guineas were thrown away or not, 
sand guineas are not too muc h to pay 
cert season! May concert agents and opera com 
panies long have to go abroad for their singers 


while such a corrupt system lasts, and may I for 


one never be guilty of encouraging such op 
pression!” 
There is a certain amount of truth in “A. S. P.’s” 


allegations. Money will go a long way in bringing 
forward a new singer, and there are cases of artists 
having paid large sums for the privilege of singing 
at an important But this does not apply 
to the Carl Rosa Company For 


companies it is essential that singers should be thor 


concert 


opera touring 


oughly experienced in stage work, and know the 
ordinary repertory. Our English singers are not 
I am 


as a rule, trained for operatic performances 
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glad to say, too, that whatever it may have done 
in the past, money will not now obtain a début at 
an important London concert. The present man- 
agers of certain series of concerts have set their 
face firmly against the practice. As to smaller 
concerts, | am not sure that there is much room 
for protest. These concerts do not pay their givers, 
and it is not so very unjust that an unkiuuown singer 
or instrumentalist desirous of making a début 
should help to defray the expenses of the concert. 
t must be remembered that in the domain of the 
smaller concert there is anarchy. Instead of the 
London public desiring to pay to hear second and 
third rate artists, matters are coming to such a pass 
that audiences will soon expect to receive a small 
fee for their attendance. The supply of music mak- 
ing is far in the demand for it, and 
would be artists might remember this little fact. 
When the givers of concerts have to pay for the 
privilege of bringing their talents before the pub- 
lic, why should artists of no greater talent expect 
to do the same thing for nothing? There are no 
pecuniary profits from these concerts. 
No one can regret more than I do that the al- 
mighty dollar should have so much influence in 
regrets will not soften 
however, 


excess of 


the musical world, but vain 
adamantine facts. I sorry to 
that the musical press, as a whole, is too lenient to 
the half baked musicians whose long purse 
ables them to themselves. During the 
past season there were several glaring instances 
of young men and women giving recitals in an 
environment of importance to which their talent 
did not entitle them. The long purse created that 
environment; the critics should have been more 
severe, and should have demolished the preten- 
sions of the half baked musicians. On the other 
I may assure my correspondent that there 


am say, 
en- 


advertise 


hand 
is still, and will always be, room at the top for 
musicians of exceptional talent. Concert mana- 
gers and operatic impresarii spend weary days 
searching for great talent, for great talent means 
of money for them. 


large sum 


The above theories and conclusions are taken from 
our Mr. Blumenberg’s letters and editorials on the 
London musical condition as they have recently ap- 
peared in these columns. The language has been 
altered, as a matter of course, intentionally, but we 
must assume that the London Daily News’ music 
critic reads more important departments of this pa- 
per than the reprinted press notices which he con- 
He must get more information 


reads. 
than they furnish, and this is proved by his adoption 
of the very ideas expressed by our editor in these 


fesses he 


columns during this summer on the identical sub- 
jects. 

\nd we should like to ask the Daily News whether 
musician who advertises in its columns 
is “half baked” and whether he has a 
It does nothing of the kind; it asks 


it asks a 
whether he 
“long purse.” 
no questions at all; it simply takes his money 
and pays with it the salary of the music critic. The 
music critic lives entirely from the proceeds of the 
‘half baked’. musician with the “long purse,” for 
the great singer and the great player do not need the 
local music critic at all. The “great” musicians are 
listened to-and draw audiences despite the local mu- 
sic critics. The great daily papers receive on the 
average very little from the great money making 
artists (mark what we say—the papers). All the 
money paid by Kubelik during his past season in 
London to the Daily News did not amount to one 
hundred American dollars, and yet the music critic 
of the Daily News gave him space valued by the 
mathematical measure- 
It is because of this 


paper under _ ordinary 
ments at thousands of pounds. 
lavish waste upon advertised artists on the part of 
the daily press (which is losing thousands of dollars 
every month in that manner) that artists of genuine 
merit and acceptable gifts find it so difficult to make 
careers, and it is for this reason that THe MusIcau 
COURIER is constantly advising musical artists not to 
waste their money on London, Berlin or other Euro- 
pean débuts, which in gg out of 100 cases end in ab- 
ject retirement from the field unless properly and 
universally exploited throughout the world of musi- 
cal intelligence through THE Musica Courter. 
Do the musical people of London read the Berlin 


daily papers? Do the musical people of Chicago 
read the London daily papers? Do the musical peo- 
ple of Montreal read the New York daily papers? 
In each locality the daily papers of the locality are 
read, but all over the world of music THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER is read, just as the music critic of the Lon- 
don Daily News reads it, and just as musical people 
in the British provinces read it, purchasing it on the 
railway news stands, and as Paris musical people 
purchase it at the newspaper kiosks, unless, of 
course, they are subscribers; and thus and in many 
other ways does this paper penetrate the musical 
world, and it is the on/y medium by means of which 
any musical artist can, at once, place his work, his 
record, before contemporary musical society. 

All the débuts and concerts, for which privilege 
they pay, do them, comparatively speaking, no good 
unless the records and proceedings and comments 
and criticisms appear in THE MusicaLt COURIER, 
and this fact has become so apparent, so fixed as a 
principle, that no one contradicts it unless he or she 
is influenced by ignorance, prejudice or interests, to 
all of which those are welcome who are the victims, 
for it is of their own making and not brought about 
by us. 

This paper represents a cosmopolitan field open to 
all. It has no national preferences, but it insists that 
Americans are entitled to the same favors in our 
American papers that are extended to foreigners ; 
otherwise, when this has been granted THE Mv- 
sicAL Courier has no platform except Music. 
Whether that music is composed by Jones or by 
Richard Strauss, by Brown or by Beethoven, it all 
depends upon the music. Up to the present moment 
it appears that Richard Strauss and Beethoven are 
far ahead of Jones and Brown, but that does not 
signify that the future is discounted. And so it ap- 
plies to players and singers. At present Sembrich 
sings ; others do, too, but she is having her innings. 
This does not mean that she will sing forever and 
that no one will sing until she ceases. Sing; that’s 
all. Play; that’s all. But if you wish the world of 
music to know what you are doing it must be pub- 
lished in this paper, just as it is published about 
Richard Strauss and Sembrich. 





HE era of prosperity in this happy land has in- 
spired the officers of the Brooklyn Institute 

to ask for contributions for a new music hall. This 
old problem is as familiar to the people of Brooklyn 
as any they have previously been asked to consider, 
but it has been found more 
difficult to solve than some 
others. Brooklyn must have 
a decent music hall or there 


BROOKLYN MUST 
HAVE 
A MUSIC HALL. 


soon will be an end to high class concerts across the 
bridge. Franklin W. Hopper, the director of the 
Brooklyn institute, has said this, and other intelli- 
gent men and women know that it is the truth. The 
old Academy of Music is the only auditorium that 
can be used for symphony concerts and oratorio 
productions. For years the building has been rent- 
ed out for balls, variety shows, and miscellaneous 
entertainments. Art lovers declare such a place un- 
suited for concerts and recitals. Should the direct- 
ors of the Academy decide to sell the property, as 
has been rumored in the past, it would become 
necessary to cancel the Brooklyn concerts by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and that would be 
the beginning of the end of music in Brooklyn. 
How to raise a million or more in a community 
noted for its thrift is a problem that confronts the 
men who are about to start the fund. An almanac 
published by a New York daily newspaper credits 
Brooklyn with ninety millionaires. Some of these 
rich persons have moved to Manhattan. Then the 
list includes the names of dead men, and many of 
the others will deny that they are so rich, or they 
will refuse to give because they care nothing for 


music. The Brooklyn Institute has a membership 


of 7,000, more than two-thirds being wage earners. 
It will remain for a few public spirited men to se- 
cure the money for a hall. If this is delayed much 
longer it will be impossible to prevent the musical 
decadence of Brooklyn, a community of over 1,600,- 
000 souls. 





HEN the technic of an art supplants the ideals 
from which it draws its inspiration and 
which are the source of its performance, it begins 
to degenerate or already has made the first step 
There is an art in the technic of 
every art, but that is not the art 
itself; that is the means toward 
the end. To make the technic 
the end-all is an evidence of the 
degeneracy of the artist, and if that becomes gen- 
eral the art itself has reached its end. Such is the 
history of all past arts. 

It is because this is a recognized principle in 
zsthetics endorsed by history that those who can 
hear in Richard Strauss merely the brilliant or- 
chestration and the fecundity of instrumentation 
claim that his technical genius is evidence of his 
musical incapacity. Because they fail to hear his 
remarkable melodic precocity, the cleverness of his 
phrasing and the unique harmonic elaboration of 
his themes that they point to the apparent and 
tangible power of his orchestration, admitting his 
technical genius, but, through this, pointing to the 
weakness of his musical nature. 

Wagner suffered similarly. No one could hear— 
or very few at least could hear—any thematic de 


of its descent. 


STRAUSS AND 
ART. 


velopment in his works based on melody; in fact, 
he was absolutely devoid of it and his harmonies 
were mere exaggerations. He was noisy, in fact, 
blatant, and as to form—why, he had no concep- 
tion of it, and could not, in his works, use it if he 
would. Today we all know how redundant and 
abundant Wagner’s melodic flow is and how cease- 
less, and as to his mastery of form, it is second 
only to Bach’s—for those who can hear. 

And so it will and must be with Richard Strauss, 
whose phrases, whose musical ideas, whose form 
are all as lucid, as transparent, as logical and mu- 
sically scientific, artistic and true as are those of 
any prominent composer—for those who can hear. 
And those who cannot hear now will in course of 
time be supplanted by those who, through the de- 
velopment of the tonal art, have been educated to 
hear, and part of that development is due to Rich- 
ard Strauss himself, just as it was some fifty years 
ago due to Richard Wagner for his epoch. In 
other words, music is progressive; it moves; it is 
motion itself. It cannot remain permanent and it 
cannot be said of it that it has reached its apogee. 
There is no apogee in constant progression, and 
when that is denied to music those who attempt 
to create such a limitation prove their incapacity 
to comprehend the truth that envelops it and 
makes it really what it is—the greatest and most 
profound force of human expression. For that 
reason alone it is bound to expand and develop. 


HEN the regular music reporter of the New 
York Sun is not writing for that journal then 
is the time to seek there for interesting articles on 
music. Recently the Sun published an article 
by some special contributor that should be writ in 
letters of gold and pasted in the hats of all Ameri- 
can music students—before they board the steamer 
for Europe! THe MusicaL Courier has never 
ceased to point out the tragedy of the eternal pro- 
cession that goes abroad each year in search of “mu- 
sical atmosphere,” “foreign triumphs” and the like. 
The Sun essay, while along these lines, contains 
some specific facts that warrant its reproduction en- 
tire in our own columns. The title of the article is 
“The Tragedy of Music.” 
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Pulse and “Rhythm itn Music. 





NDER this caption Miss Mary Hallock, the ex- 
‘cellent Philadelphia pianist, has written an 
exhaustive essay for the Popular Science Monthly. 
Miss Hallock disarms the first thought of the critic 
by stating at the outset of her study that the close 
connection between pulse and rhythm has been spec- 
ulated upon since the fourth century before Christ. 
Herophile, Saxon, Avicenna, Savonarola, Fernel 
and Samuel Haffen-Refferus are among those who 
have conjectured that the rhythmic phenomenon of 
pulse is in some way responsible for our sense of 
“beat.” 

We quoted not long ago, and commented upon, an 
article from a Western newspaper wherein an ama- 
teur scientist sought to explain superficially the same 
theory that Miss Hallock now discusses and forti- 
fies with sane logic and convincing data. The other 
investigator mixed his conclusion with his premise 
and began his research at the wrong end; Miss Hal- 
lock uses the rational method of the scientist, and 
starts her subject at the real beginning. She says: 

A sense of rhythm, probably due to instinct, is found 
well developed low down in the animal series (Darwin's 
“Descent of Man”). This fact is significant when one 
considers that the theory usually advanced and accepted is 
f a regularly recurrent nature have 
created this sense in man. The beat of the pestle used by 


primitive man to crush grain, the blows of the flail, the 


that physical activities o 


rhythm of the quern and the spinning wheel, the rock of the 


cradle, and in short the entire series of industries where a 


regular beat or reciprocal motion suggests alternate action 
have been put forward as the probable origin of the dance, 


musical and verbal rhythm, and at length of the beat of 


music 
Tempting as is this theory which associates the origin of 
rhythm with the development of ordered human activity, a 


rhythmic sound, call or cry is first found coexistent with the 


first complete circulatory system, heart with valves and 
blood vessels. This first appears in the insect family, and 
there, too, in the saltoria of the orthoptera (commonly 


known as crickets, grasshoppers and locusts) appears this 
conjunction of hearing, ability to call or stridulate, a nerv- 
ous system and valvular heart. The common existence of 
these phenomena does not prove that the beat of the rudi 
mentary insect heart led to rhythm, but it suggests, at least, 
that this combination has been subjectively fruitful of re- 
current sound as a form of sexual and probably of pleasur 


able activity. 

We learn, too, that a Mr. S. H. Scudder has put 
down the songs of these little creatures in musical 
notation, and that their stridulation has been count- 
ed as occurring at the rate of between two and three 
chirps per second. Miss Hallock herself tells of a 
guinea hen whose cackle during one entire summer 
went with clocklike regularity at the rate of eighty- 
eight to ninety-two cackles per minute. 

Coming to man, the writer draws interesting sta- 
tistics from the metronomic markings of the Bee- 


thoven sonata, and of some popular music. Miss 
Hallock finds as follows: 
Out of forty-three metronomic markings, taken straight 


through from the beginning of the first volume of the 
Beethoven sonatas—the four standard editions as a work- 
ing basis—nineteen are set to a rhythm of seventy-two 
and seventy-six beats to a rate exactly that 
of the average normal, healthy adult human pulse; a pulse 
given by the best authorities as lying btween seventy and 
According to 


minute, a 


seventy-five pulsations in the same time. 
fuller statistics, the physical pulse, varied by the time of 
day and the effect of meals, ranges from a little below 
Within this limit all rhythmic 


sixty to a little over eighty 
Three standing at fifty-six 


markings of these sonatas lie. 
and fifty-eight beats per minute, contrary to expectation, 
belonging to fast movements undoubtedly marked slower 
on account of the difficulty the fingers would experience 
in performing the notes as fast as the imagination would 
direct. The average of the entire 147 markings given by 
the four editors, Von Bilow, Steingraber, Kohler and 
Germer, was sixty-four and four-tenths rhythmic beats 
per minute. The one sonata marked by Beethoven him- 
self bearing the figures 69, 80, 92, 76, 72 for the different 
movements, Allegro, Adagio, Largo, Allegro risoluto. 


There are given, too, more specifically scientific 
examples than the foregoing. For instance: 


One distinguished psychologist finds that a subject could 
repeat simple intervals without accent with greatest ex 
when these intervals lay between 0.4 and 0.7 sec- 
It takes but a simple problem in arithmetic to see 
eighty-six 


actness 
onds. 
that this agrees from 
rhythmic beats per minute, or the region of pulsation com- 
mon to the human pulse. Another investigator, on con- 
ducting a series of experiments of rhythm, “the first and 
most important object of which was to determine what the 
mind did with a series of simple auditory impressions in 
which there was absolutely no change of intensity, pitch, 
quality or tone interval,” finds that the pulse seemed at 
times to impose a grouping in which the clicks coming 
nedrest to the time of the heart beats were accentuated. 


with seventy-five to 


Miss Hallock cites other eminent authorities to 
show that rhythm can be permanently differentiated 
from time in music, and she points out the error 
made by authors of musical encyclopedias and dic- 
tionaries who are satisfied to consider rhythm as 
simply similar in music to meter in verse. The sum- 
ming up is on these lines: 
that the physical 


» so mere 


seems improbable 


industries of primitive peoples, such as 


activities and 
cradle rocking, spinning and grinding, should have been 
so constantly of one rhythm as to impress accidentally a 
beat of such uniform variation, extending within fifteen 
pulsations difference a minute (from 65 to 80) on nearly 
all musical compositions; nor must it be forgotten, as has 
been said before, that it is these compositions which fur 
nish the only means by which the human brain could, 
thanks to the metronome, so accurately and sub-con- 
sciously give record to the rhythm most natural to it 
rhis rhythm for physical as well as psychological reasons 
must, it is submitted, in all probability have been sug- 
gested, co-ordinated and regulated by the phenomenon of 
pulse. The first and patent objection to this theory will 
be that we have no conscious cognizance of the arterial 
beat within us. The objection is, however, fully met by 
the well known law that ‘one unvarying action on the senses 
fails whatever.” For familiar ex- 
amples, we have no conscious sensory impressions from 
the whirling of the earth, the weight of the air or the 
Yet, inevitably, the recurrent ar- 


the 


to give any perception 


weight of our bodies. 
terial beat must have left 
unconscious and sublimal brain, guiding and determining 
Nor is it without 


its record and impress on 
the conscious and audible expressions. 
its supporting proof that where the insect’s heart beat is 
150 to the minute the insect’s chirp runs to the same 
speed; and where the human heart beat is 60 to 85 to the 
musical rhythm runs within the same 


minute, human 


limits, 

On these principles, imagining a composer seated quietly 
at his desk in the act of composition, is it not feasible to 
suppose that subconsciously to himself, and for want of a 
more intimately sympathetic conductor, a physical metro 
nome was within him deflecting his rhythm to its standard? 
Contrary to the other arts, music has its birth and being 
entirely from within the human brain, and from within has 
been impressed a beat of far more rapid rate than the ictus 
of the recurrent industries already cited on its musical 
product. * * * 

The arm of knowledge is long; it needs no yardstick 
with which to measure the starts. Can it feel the pulse of 
those who have long since crossed the boundaries that 
separate this world from the next? 

While the very last sentence of Miss Hallock’s 
able essay falls out of the scientific frame in which 
she has set the balance of her discourse, nevertheless 
it opens up a wide vista of speculation on subjects 
closely related to the question of the human pulse 
rhythm. Pulse is the basic element of all Creation. 
There is a “pulse of nature” not alone in the poet's 
f There is pulse and there is rhythm in the 
There is pulse in Pythagoras’ 
There is pulse in electricity 


fancy. 
flight of the globe. 
“music of the spheres.” 
and in every other elemental force. ‘There is pulse 
in the ceaseless movement of the atmospheric mole 
There is pulse in water, in the restlessness of 
There is 


cules. 
the seas, and in the shifting of the tides. 
pulse in the sun’s rays, and there is pulse in every- 


thing that grows under the sun. There is pulse in 


human love, in death, in our hearts, and perhaps, 
too, in our souls. 

The subject thus opened up by Miss Hallock is 
well nigh endless, and we regret that we have not 
the space to follow it through those ramifications 
that apply more strictly to music. Discussion of 
this kind is always beneficial to musicians, who know 
much about the beauties of their art, but little of its 
science. Miss Hallock is to be congratulated for 
attacking a difficult line of research with skill and 
Perhaps it might be given her to 
perhaps 


thoroughness. 
discover something of world wide value- 
the very law of rhythm. Who knows? It was not 
so long ago that a woman discovered polonium, the 
metal that may solve the problem of perpetual light 


and force. 


HAT will Madame Melba do regarding the 
article in reference to her affairs in the Aus 
tralian paper Truth, signed by a resident of Mel- 
bourne? Is she going to permit the article to remain 
as it is without asking for some explanation? It 
will do to dismiss a 


matter of this kind with in- 
difference, and it will not 
do to 
It is an article signed by an important per- 


not 
DID **TRUTH”’ 


SPEAK TRUTH ? 


treat it with con- 


tempt 
son, covering nearly four colunins of space in an 
important paper, written on an important subject, 
and read by people of importance. There are in it 
some statements that Madame Melba might to her 
advantage refute. It is the cause of considerable 


discussion among journalists, literary men and 


newspaper people in London, and, as a matter of 
course, in Australia, and there are many musical 


people in this country to whom copies have been 


sent who are asking what it all signifies. A singer, 
no matter how delightful she may be, has many 


duties to perform to the public outside of her art 
Chose duties are, among other things, consideration 
for the feelings of people, a respect for the audience 
(which is supposed in the question of music to be, 
as a matter of course, an audience of culture and 
wealth, of respectable elements of society), and het 
duty toward herself as something more than mere- 
ly a singer or an artist—the duty of having it under- 
stood that she is also a person of feeling, of refined 
sentiment and of delicacy, especially if she be a 
woman. No great role has ever been sung by a 


woman unless it had in it some of these elements 
It is really in the intersts of Madame Melba to 
pay some attention to this matter, not from a sensa- 


f 


tional point of view, not from a judicial point « 
view, but simply from a moral and artistic point of 
view, morals and art being joined together for the 
general We that 
Madame Melba could not sue the Australian paper 
and 


good can readily understand 


without traveling about 40,000 miles, going 
coming, in order to do it. *She could not very well 
spend her time to sue it, as little as she could come 
to this country and await a libel suit against a news 
paper. Libel suits are not always tried as set down; 
they are delayed, and all kinds of proceedings take 
place which make it uncertain when a case comes to 
trial, and she may therefore have hesitated seriously 
about going to Australia to sue the Truth; nor 
could she afford to come to this country to sue a 
paper because, after all, when a paper has been sued 
in the United States, no matter what verdict 
may have been it is not. quite sure whether the 


the 


amount of that verdict will be paid, because there 
are always courts of higher resort that take care 
of errors and do away. with the indifference with 
The 


lave dis- 


which cases are generally treated before juries 
experiences of libel cases in America may 
couraged Madame Melba, and the distance might 
discourage her in case such a thing should happen 
here, and the distance certainly discourages her, so 
far as Australia is concerned; but then these are 
such serious 


no reasons whatever for silence on 


charges as have been printéd, charges involving her 
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character as a woman, her position in society and 
her very honor. The American manager of 
Madame Melba, who is at the same time the Ameri- 
can manager of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
cannot afford to conduct her tour unless she steps 
forward and in some manner refutes the fierce 
charges made against her. Mr. Ellis should pay at- 
tention to this matter, for the public which attends 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra concerts in which 
Melba is to appear must be protected; the audiences 
must be protected, and the audiences should be 
placed in a position to know that there is no truth 
in this statement of the Australian Truth. It is 
impossible for us to believe what is said, but it must 
be cleared away by Madame Melba, and by her 
manager, Mr. Ellis. 





THE CLOWNS OF NE of the 


NEW YORK. New York 
week printed the 


prominent 
dailies last 
following 


timely editorial comment: 

‘The ‘Ulysses’ of Stephen Phillips has put 
ous load upon some of the Manhattan dramatic critics 
and proofreaders. The Times speaks learnedly of 
‘Poreidon’ and ‘Eurypides,’ and tells us that ‘the circle 
of Mr. Phillips’ Olympians had an unmistakable air of 
the minstrel show, in which Zeus was the middle man 
and Hermes and Aphrodite the end men.’ Aphrodite as 
an end man must have been worth much more than the 


a griev- 


price of admission. 

rhe World, carrying ali that weight of learning lightly 
as a flower, asserts that ‘Ulysses’ is ‘based upon the 
story of hero of Greek mythology as all the world 
knows it from the ‘Odyssey’ of Homer. The learned 
Theban of the World finds Miss Rose Coghlan’s Pen- 
elope ‘naturally overmature.’ How old does he suppose 
Penelope was when her husband came back to Ithaca? 
Penelope was no chicken and Telemachus was at least 


the 


of voting age. 

“The eminent Hellenist of the Journal 
the actor who played Antinous. ‘If you ever met An- 
tinous,’ cries the Porson of Park row, ‘you must have 
realized the fact that he was a beauty, with the beauty of 
a Greek god, clean cut and well chiseled.’ Apparently 
the Park row Porson holds the interesting theory that 
Antinous of Ithaca, the suitor, was Antinous the Bithyn- 
ian favorite of the Emperor Hadrian. 

“The troubies of the much enduring Ulyssess were 
nothing to those which Mr. Phillips has inflicted upon 
some of the Manhattan Grecians.” 


is severe with 


All this is bad enough, but has the writer of the 
foregoing ever realized the dire ignorance and ap- 
palling provincialism of certain of our New York 
daily newspaper music reporters? Has he ever read 
the awful and fearful screeds that are perpetrated 
in Park row whenever a new orchestral work or a 
new opera is produced in New York? Has he ever 
noticed the ludicrous punctiliousness with which 
these poor gentry step around and away from any 
musical subject that is not nailed down in the en- 
cyclopedias and hand books? Has he noticed, too, 
that our brave music reporters have no opinions of 
their own, and that they are for all practical pur- 
poses paid press agents? We advise the righteous 
editor to look into this question. If he is seeking 
material for humorous comment he would find in 
the writings of certain of these men enough mate- 
rial to fill his comic Sunday supplement. The mu- 
sicians have been laughing at these reporters for 
vears, but the general public should be let in on the 


joke 
L AST the New York an- 
nounced the plan of the Philharmonic Society 
to import six conductors from Europe for its con- 
It will that this item 
news was first given to the musical world in a 
cablegram from our senior editor published in 
THe Musicat Courier of June to. 


Sunday newspapers 


certs be remembered of 


HE dates of the Boston Symphony concerts in 

New York are 7; December to, 
1903; January 14, 16, and February 18, 20 and 
1904. 


November 5, 


12 


March 


17, 19, 








HE dates of the New York Philharmonic So- 

ciety’s concerts for this winter will be: Pub- 
lic rehearsals, November 13, December 4, 18, 1903; 
January 9, 29, February 12, March 4 and March 
25, 1904; concerts, November 14, December 5, 


19, 1903; January 10, 30, 
PHILHARMONIC February 13, March 5 and 
ENTERPRISE. March 26, 1904. 


these 


’ 


The conductors at 
concerts will be Edouard Colonne (not “Jean’ 
Colonne, as the New York Sun called him), of 
Paris; Gustav F. Kogel, of Frankfort; Henry 
Wood, of London; Felix Weingartner, of Munich; 
Richard Strauss, of Berlin, and W. von Safonoff, 
of Moscow. 

The preliminary circular of the Philharmonic 
Society points out that it is customary for the or- 
ganization to elect a conductor at its annual meet- 
ing, but this year the members waived their rights 
and left the choice in the hands of a committee. 
Finding it impossible to secure for all the season 
one conductor of sufficient rank to satisfy the taste 
of the Philharmonic patrons, the committee de- 
cided to follow the plan of some of the European 
orchestras and engage a different conductor for 
each concert. In order to cover the expense of 
this venture several generous patrons of the so- 
ciety subscribed a special fund. 

The committee in whose hands the question of 
of E. 
Dann- 


the conductorship was placed consisted 
Francis Hyde, Richard Arnold, Gustav 
reuther, Felix F. Leifels and August Roebbelen, 
and an extraordinarily able and energetic commit- 
tee it proved to be. These gentlemen showed 
themselves to be shrewd, enterprising and venture- 
some. With rare acumen they realized that the 
venerable society had fallen into rather conven- 
tional ways, and both as a remedy and as a bit of 
original enterprise they conceived the scheme of 
engaging the foreign conductors. The rare sig- 
nificance and large importance of this move has 
hardly yet fully come home to our local music 
lovers and musicians—the distinction is accidental! 
These gentlemen, Messrs. Hyde, Arnold, Dann- 
reuther, Leifels and Roebbelen, have made it pos- 
sible for New York to hear six of the greatest 
conductors in the world, to hear them all in one 
season, and, better still, to hear them in successive 
concerts with the same orchestra. This will afford 
an almost priceless opportunity for study, obser- 
vation and comparison—an opportunity which has 
never come to any of the large European music 
centres. Were it not for the liberality, farsighted- 
ness and rare musical intelligence of this commit- 
tee New York might never have seen and heard 
Safonoff, Kogel, Wood and Colonne, and it seems 
almost certain that we never would have heard 
them in one and the same season with those two 
giants of the baton, Weingartner and Richard 
Strauss. 

August Roebbelen, quiet, conservative, compel- 
ling, himself went to Europe and negotiated there 
with every conductor of prominence, including Sieg- 
fried Wagner, Richter, Nikisch, Muck, Mottl and 
Schuch. Mr. Roebbelen’s work was prodigious, and 
it is largely due to his untiring labors and subtle 
diplomacy that success finally crowned the efforts of 
the committee. : 

Mr. Hyde, Richard Arnold, the veteran concert- 
master, and Gustav Dannreuther were of invalu- 
able assistance with advice, executive action and 
musical discrimination. Messrs, Arnold and Dann- 
reuther have played under the most prominent 
conductors of the world, and are generally con- 
ceded to be authorities on all matters relating to 
these questions. Mr. Arnold is one of the older 
members of the Philharmonic, and one of the most 
popular. Mr. Leifels, naturally enough, was the 
recording angel of the committee, and by his 
knowledge of Philharmonic facts and figures helped 
to make the great plan a glorious reality. There 








could have been found in the whole country no 
body of gentlemen so apt as this committee, so 
persevering, so broadminded, and so entirely capa- 
ble of lifting the falling fortunes of the Philhar- 
monic and placing it at once, and firmly, not only 
on a par with but also decidedly ahead of most of 
the great orchestras of the Old World. 

Of course this committee will see to it, too, that 
these conductors be allowed a sufficient number of 
rehearsals. This is only fair to conductors, to the 
society and to the public. Too few rehearsals might 
not allow these conductors (accustomed as they are 
to splendidly trained orchestras) to do themselves 
full justice, and thus the hearers might receive a 
wrong impression of the ability of Messrs. Strauss, 
Weingartner, Colonne, Wood, Kogel and Safonoff. 
This must not be. The Philharmonic Society dare 
not assume such a dire risk, and no doubt the care- 
ful committee has made all arrangements for many 
and satisfactory rehearsals. 

Having brought these conductors to New York, 
Messrs. Hyde, Arnold, Leifels, Dannreuther and 
Roebbelen must see to it that New York hears 
them properly and under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. But the committee will do this, and 
thereby complete The 
names of these gentlemen should be writ large in 


its monumental work. 


the musical annals of this town. 


EREWITH is the latest photograph taken of 
the late Hermann Zumpe, the conductor who 
A few weeks before his 
Munich daily paper, 
claimed that he had 
the contra- 
contrabas- 


died recently in Munich. 
Zumpe, 


death through a 
inserted 
fagot or 
soon part of Richard 
Wagner’s “Nibelun- 
gen Ring” at the re- 
quest of the master. 
lf he did so at the re- 
quest of Wagner he 
performed clerical 
work. No 
understand why such 
an absurd claim was 
put forward, 
that at this period it 
is not inopportune to 
make claims regarding Richard Wagner’s works. 
The opposition of Munich against Bayreuth is 
partially responsible for the attitude Zumpe took. 
oth parties to the transaction being dead the con- 
trafagot incident is closed. 

The biographical sketch of Zumpe was published 


in THE Musicat Courier two weeks ago. 
A QUICK glance over the local musical pros- 
pectus for the season of 1903-04 reveals the 
following attractions, some new and some very, 
very old: Forty-five nights and fifteen afternoons 
of opera at the Metropolitan Opera House; per- 
haps “Parsifal”; the concert tours of Mesdames 
Patti, Melba, Suzanne Adams, Schumann-Heink, 
Lillian Blauvelt and Maud Powell; the pianists 
Susoni, Bauer, Aus der Ohe, Reisenauer, Malek, 
Bloomfield Zeisler, Frieda Siemens, Augusta Cott- 
low, and probably Zudie Harris, from Berlin; 
David Bispham’s tour; the Duss and Sousa con- 
certs; the violinists Thibaud and Grasse, and the 
*cellist Casals; the Philharmonic, Wetzler and 
Sunday night Symphony concerts; the singers 
William Green, Kelley Cole, Charlotte Maconda, 
Mary Hissem de Moss, Ruby Shotwell-Piper, 
George Hamlin, Theodore Lierhammer, Madame 
Strauss, Theodore Van Yorx, Gwilym Miles, and 
the duettists Devoll and Isham; the Richard 
Strauss visit; People’s Symphony and Russian 
Symphony concerts; the coming of Kogel, Wein- 
gartner, Wood, Safonoff and Colonne; the Boston 


one can 


except 























Symphony concerts; the Women’s String Orches- 
tra; the Kneisel and other quartets. All this there 
will be, and besides, so very many other persons 
and concerts that it is impossible to include them 
all within the confines of these few hasty para- 
graphs. From the outlook we should say that the 
season of 1903-04 should be interesting, instructive 
and exciting. 


ENRY T. FINCK, of the New York Evening 
Post, is as broad in his musical sympathies 

as he is versatile and thorough in his technical 
knowledge of music. To many superficial per- 


sons the Scotch bagpipe is but a _ device 

for making shrill and un- 
MUSIC OF THE euphonious noise. Mr. Finck 
BAGPIPES. sees a great deal more in 


the music of the bagpipe than 
merely noise. He says: 

“The Scotch bagpipe is a delightful instrument, 
which is heard far too little in this country. Musi- 
cally, it ranks far above the banjo, the mandolin, 
and even the guitar, while from the points of view 
of history, nationality, and local color, it has hardly 
an equal. The Scotch in the United States ought 
to make more use of it at private and public gath- 
erings, and especially at funerals. Vernon Black- 
burn has an article in the London Musical Times 
for September which every Scotchman ought to 
read. He confesses that neither the humor of 
Scotch music nor the humor of the 
which Scottish music is sung makes any great ap- 
peal to him; but he admires the lamentation, the 
dirge, the wail, the outcry, the regret which dis- 
tinguish the music of death in that rain weeping, 
sad hilled country. “The musical wail of the Gaelic 
Muse’ is ‘among the ineffable realizations of trag- 
edy in the world. She touches the depth and 
height of sorrow; and fit companion in that ex- 
pressed grief is her national instrument. * * * 

“*As you wait by the coffin of the dead, you hear 
the dim sound of the Coronach as it grows keener 
to your hearing. The pedal note is a long mono- 
tone of grief, an enduring moan for the thing that 
has been. The melancholy and windlike harmo- 
nies that are blown above that note hither and 
thither fall to the varying mood of the mourner, 
who finds, it may be for the first time, with won- 
der and dismay, that to the human heart even the 
sense of loss must, in its acutest knowledge of the 
present, take a relief and a change which seem al- 
most a treachery. Such music as this, thus played, 
and on this instrument, once more, in its gloomy 
and magnificent completion, shows that in the 
mourning over the dead Scotland triumphed unto 
the attainment of the culmination of her musical 
art.’” : 


manner in 





HERE will be three evening and two afternoon 

concerts of the Wetzler Symphony Orchestra 

this season. The soloists will be Madame Strauss, 

Jacques Thibaud, Busoni, Miss Susan Metcalfe and 

others to be announced later. Richard Strauss, of 

course, will be the leading attraction at these con- 
certs, outside of Hermann Hans Wetzler himself. 


A NEW YORK evening newspaper says: “It is 

now claimed that mental science will cure 
stage fright, and that many persons will now be able 
to become public performers whose nervousness has 
hitherto been the only reason that kept them from 
pursuing an artistic career.” This news, if true, 
must be viewed as a horrific catastrophe. 





| rages of space crowded out of this column last 

week some of the “things that they are think- 
ing and writing in Europe about music.” Undis- 
mayed, we will return calmly to our subject and to 


the collection of quotations. 


eS = 


First and foremost there is “The Romance of 
Richard Wagner,” a book just finished by A. O. 
von Possony and about to be put on the press in 
Leipsic. 
terial concerning Wagner's flight from Dresden. 
Here are some of the details: “On May 5 there was 
to be a concert for the benefit of the Schleswig-Hol- 


stein invalids, at which Wagner had been delegated 
* * 


The advance sheets contain some new ma- 


to conduct Beethoven’s ‘Eroica Symphony.’ 
* After Wagner had left the house and had gone to 
the rehearsal Minna became possessed of a strange 
and restless fear. She dreaded that her husband 
might be persuaded by some of his friends to enter 
one of the barricades. She followed him to the the- 
atre and arrived there at 11 o’clock—the rehearsal 
had been for half past 
Wagner had hardly entered the little dark loge of 
the intendant when she heard a low voice through 


im. F9 * Poe 


set 


the half open door of the adjoining proscenium box, 
saying: ‘My examination took almost two hours. | 
had to tell them about the meeting at Hempel’s, 
where the tinsmith spoke. (Wagner’s enemies in 
the Royal Orchestra always referred to him as the 
‘tinsmith,’ a name given the composer by Theodore 
Winkler after the production of ‘Tannhauser.’) 
Will Reisinger substitute him here in case they keep 
him at the prison? They'll probably transport him 
in August!’ ” 


we 


“Frau Wagner recognized the voice. It was that 
of X, a friend of Schladebach, Wagner’s bitterest 
enemy. * * * At this moment she heard Wag- 
ner in the corridor. * * * She rushed toward 
her husband and drew him away. 
street she told him what she had heard, and begged 
him to leave the theatre and fly, as it seemed cer- 


Reaching the 


tain that it was intended to arrest him. Richard 
Wagner quieted his wife and went into the 
* a. . 


theatre and rehearsed until half past 11. 
During the smphony X. made a mistake. Wagner 
rapped for silence, and called out: “Dear Mr. X, 
you must confine your thoughts to Beethoven, and 
keep them away from the meeting at Hempel’s and 
from royal tribunals of justice.’ The musician 
paled and stammered a few words. * * * Wag- 
ner raised his baton and finished the rehearsal with- 
out any further interruptions.” 


eS <= 
“The concert did not take place. 


the ministers had left the country. 
the whole land was in an uproar. * * * 


The king and 
The city, nay, 





On May 
8, a battalion arrived from. Goérlitz, in order to re 


store order and arrest the alleged revolutionists. 
Richard Wagner had been denounced as a revolu- 
tionary of the most dangerous kind Next 
breathlessly came run- 
* * * 


» a . 


day the old man Sommer 
ning to Frau Wagner and told her that 
a man named Thiele, who had evidently been bribed, 
was even then before the tribunal, swearing that he 
had been present when the Russian Bakunin had 
given the order to fire the opera house, and that 
Wagner had done so, together with the workmen 
Rossberg, Engelhardt, Freyberg and Voight. ‘But 
that is utter nonsense,’ screamed Minna. ‘Certainly, 
but Thiele has sworn to this nonsense, Johann Gott- 
fried Woogk has corroborated the nonsense, and it 
will fare ill with our Richard if he does not disap- 
pear at once.’” 


a 
eS eH 


“Minna put on her hat and shawl, and, followed by 
Sommer, she went forth to seek Wagner. * * * 
He came home at noon. Scarcely had he laid down 
his hat and stick, when Frau Schroeder-Devrient 
ran into the room saying : ‘Off with you, my dear di- 
* * * Eighteen of us are to be placed 
( D6érring 


rector. 
under arrest. Do6rring, that scoundrel 
was her divorced husband), has denounced me as a 
regicide!’ ” 
ce 

“Wagner wished to remain in Dresden, as he felt 
himself guilty of no wrongdoing, but finally he list- 
ened to the pleadings of his wife and consented to 
leave the city (then surrounded by soldiers), dis- 
guised as a truck driver, in a costume procured by 


Sommer. The old man refused to leave Wagner, 


and led him outside Dresden by a roundabout 
route. * * * At 10 o'clock that night Wagner 


swore he would not go another step unless his wife 
and Sommer returned to Dresden.” 
eS & 
‘You good, true soul, when shall I be able to re- 


pay you for this? How much sorrow, misery and 


need you have shared with me!’ said Wagner at 
parting; ‘but better days will come for us, be as 
sured—better days for you and for me. I feel it.’ 


And when those better days came, Minna was no 
longer at the side of the celebrated master Richard 


Wagner.” 


In his series of articles, Alfred Bruneau 
(Paris) has arrived at the following conclusion 


(“Musiques de Russe”) concerning Tschaikowsky: 
“Deprived of that Russian character which pleases 
us and is so seductive in the music of the new Slavo 
nic School, developed to excess, often inflated and 
empty in the bombast of their impersonal style, they 
astonish without interesting us very keenly.” Who 
is “us”? 
= <= 

The Strassburger Post has been building statistics 
on the number of foreign students at twenty-one 
We are told that of 37,813 
students who were matriculated at the end of the 


German universities. 
summer session, 2,731, or 7.2 per cent., are foreign- 
ers, as against 2,875 (7.9 per cent.) during last 
winter, and 2,783 (7.6 per cent.) during the summer 
of 1902. There are now 276 Americans at the Ger- 
man universities. 
about the same falling off during the past few years. 
Even though the decrease is small, it heralds a sig- 


The musical conservatories show 


nificant tendency. 


{ A program has just come to light which was in 


use at the Braunschweig Theatre (Germany) in ; 


1734. A suggestion to the audience reads: “In or- 





The National Conservatory of Music of America, 
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HENRY T. FINCK, 
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t 
der to assist in the comfort of the public it is direct- | work had been played! The regular visitors at the 
ed that the first row of spectators lie down, the opera knew well by sight these ‘sonneilleurs de 


second row kneel, the third row sit, and the fourth{ Meyerbeer.’ One day Meyerbeer received the fol-} 
Laughing is forbid- lowing billet: ‘Dear Master and Friend—Tomor- 


row stand. Then all can see! 


den, because this is a tragedy.” All things consid-/ row the Opéra will produce “Semiramide.” As I 
ered, this injunction seemed unnecessary for they have heard, greatly to my regret, that things are not 


persons in the first, second and fourth rows! 
st & 


Apparently Vienna is better informed about the 
Metropolitan Opera House plans than New York. 
The Neue Freie Presse says that they now are 
busy on Broadway with the final preparations for a 
production this season of Adalbert von Gold- 
schmidt’s trilogy, “Gaa.” The mise-en-scéne of 
the work is to be built on the celebrated Franz 
Stuck sketches. All this comes in the way of news 
to New Yorkers. It will be remembered that 
“Gaa” is the ambitious cycle that Pollini had 
projected for the Hamburg Opera just before he 
died. Excerpts from the Goldschmidt epic were 
done at a concert in Berlin some five years ago an 
they scored a complete and impressive success, 

== <= 

Under the title of “In Paris Forty Years Ago” 
Paul Lindau contributed some good Rossini stories 
to a recent issue of Nord und Siid. Lindau says: 
“This was the Rossini who lived just around the 
corner in the Chaussée d’Antin—an old gentle; 
man, undersized, wearing a badly made wig, with 
the sharp and finely cut face of a mouse, with 
flashing and brilliant deep dark eyes and a Faus- 
tian, sarcastic expression about the mouth; mov- 
ing slowly always, propped on his stick, and_ sur- 
rounded by a swarm of young artists who showed 
their pride at being in the company of the master, 
and laughed loudly and spontaneously at all his 
bright and witty sayings. The happy old Rossini, 
at that time almost a septuagenarian and always in 
rosy humor, was not only the idolized composer of 
‘Il Barbiere’ and ‘Tell,’ but also the common fa- 
vorite of tout Paris. He was a wonderful mixture 
of winning good humor and hidden malice. To 
every musical clown who desired it Rossini would 
send a photograph with the stereotype inscription 
These ‘cher maitre’ pictures 
became notorious. 


‘a son cher maitre.’ 


of the good Rossini soon 


Hardly a week passed wherein some bon mot of{ went about sadly, with tears in our eyes. 


Rossini did not circulate through the Paris salons. 
Even at the risk of repeating familiar anecdotes I 
cannot resist the temptation here to tell one or two 
of them.” 
ft 

“On a certain occasion a young composer carry- 
ing two enormous packages of manuscript music 
called on Rossini. A director had declared himself 
willing to produce one of these two symphonic com- 
positions, and the young composer wished Rossini 
to make the choice. The composer seated himself 
at the piano and Rossini stood by in a devotional 
attitude. After ten measures of the music, the old 
man went over to the player, tapped him on the 
shoulder, and said: ‘Have the other one produced.’ ” 

=e <= 

“Rossini and Meyerbeer were apparently very 
good friends, but it was known that secretly they 
hated each other. It soon became town talk-that to 
every performance of a Rossini opera, Meyerbeer 
sent two fashionably dressed men whose duty it was 
to sit in the middle of the parquet, to fall asleep be- 
fore the opera had proceeded fifteen minutes, and 


going well with you at present, I should be over- 
joyed if you would use the inclosed tickets. The 
box is visible from all parts of the house, and the 
seats are comfortable. Shortly before the close of 
the performance I shall have you awakened. With 
true admiration, your G. Rossini.’” 
eS = 
“This sort of amiability appealed irresistibly tof 
the Parisians. It is true, too, as I am competent to 
prove, that Wagner’s unpleasant position in Paris 
(even prior to the premiére of his “Tannhauser’) 
was due in no small measure to his tactless and dis- 
paraging remark about the poet composer, the god 
of the Parisians. ‘A clever dancing master,’ Wag- 
ner called Rossini in a letter to Berlioz. The Paris 
opera goers never forgot this criticism, and on that 
turbulent evening of March 16, 1861, they answered 
‘Wagner with their hoots, and cat calls, and pen 


and whistles.” 
ese <& 

The Revue Musicale publishes some letters from 
Maria Wodzinska to Chopin that have previously 
appeared in none of the composer’s biographies. 
Maria Wodzinska’s engagement to Chopin was 
broken in 1837, but these letters were only re- 
cently discovered in Warsaw by a certain Herr 
Karlowicz. He says that they were wound about 
with a pink silk ribbon, and that on the little pack- 
age was written in Chopin’s fine hand: “Moja 
bieda”—my misfortune! The letters are all written 
irom Dresden (dated 1835-1837), and addressed to 
Paris, Chausée d’Antin 5. One of the let- 
ters—the most naive and sentimental of them all— 
is herewith reproduced: 

Drespen, September, 1835. 

“Although you dislike to receive or write let- 
ters, I shall use the occasion of Herr Eichowski’s 
departure to let you know what has been happen- 
ing in Dresden since you left here. I shall doubt- 
less bore you again, but at least not with my piano 
playing. On the Sunday when you left us we all 
My 
father came home soon after and was inconsolable 

because he had not been able to bid you good bye. 
; My mother reminded us tearfully of all the traits 
of character of her fourth son Fréderic—as she 
called you. Felix was completely in despair. Casi- 
mir tried to joke, as usual, but he felt more like 
| crying than like laughing. Felix begged me to 
play the waltz, the last one which you presented 
to and played for us. We all enjoyed it, they lis- 
tening, and I playing. I took the waltz to the 
bookbinder and he made big eyes when he saw 
the single sheet; of course, this ‘niemiec’ (German) 
(did not know who had written it. Nobody ate any- 
thing. All of us looked constantly at your empty 
place. Your chair occupied the selfsame spot, and 
jdoubtless it will be kept there as long as we stay in 
‘this house. 

“Should you by any strange chance have the de- 
sire to write: ‘How are you? I am well. I have 
no time to write more,’ then please add a simple 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ to the question I ask you now: Have 
you composed ‘Were I a little sun up there, I’d 
shine for only thee’? We always regret that your 
is is not Chopinski, and that you do not in other 





not again to open their eyes until the last note of the 
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, brace you sincerely—no, that is too little. 
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ways reveal your Polish descent—then the French 
could not rob us of the glory of being your country- 
men. But I am writing too much. Your time is so 
valuable, that I really feel it a crime to burden you 
with this scribbling. At any rate, you won't read 
this letter to the end. The letter of little Marie will 
be thrown in a corner after you’ve read a few lines 
of it. Therefore I need not any more reproach my- 
self with robbing you of your time. Adieu (very 
simply). Old friends need no phrases. Mama em- 
braces you tenderly. My father and my brother em- 
I really 
don’t know how to express myself. Adieu! 
“MARIE. 

“P. S.—Before you got into the carriage you 
left the pencil of your sketch book on the piano. 
We shall guard the pencil sacredly as a relic.” 


e 


This tender little letter of the Wodzinska did not 
prevent her from marrying in 1838—the next year 
—the son of Chopin’s godfather, Count Frédéric 
Skarbeck; nor did her early love for the composer 
seem to weigh much in the balance when later she 
obtained a divorce and married a gentleman with 
the picturesque name of Orpiszewski! This is 
rather a ruthless blow for fanciers of a pretty 
romance, 








HAROLD BAUER’S TOUR. 





Harold Bauer arrived here 
Kaiser Wilhelm II from 
Cherbourg. Onaccount of the financial dif- 
that have ended in the assignment of the 
manufacturing house of Mason & Hamlin, 
whose pianos Mr. Bauer has played every season, 
it was impossible to make any arrangements with the 
assignees for the carrying’ through of the contract for the 
present tour, and Mr. Bauer will, therefore, play the 
Weber piano. He will begin at the Worcester Festival 
next week with the G minor Concerto of Saint-Saéns. 
He already has booked a number of engagements, all of 
which will be carried out, and he will end his American 
tour probably in San Francisco, and then go to the west 
coast of South America. He has just concluded a very 
successful tour through Brazil, playing in Rio Janeiro, 
Santos, Bahia and San Parlo, and has promised Tue 
MusicaL Courier some interesting accounts of the condi- 
tion of music in that section of the world, which we hope 
to publish at an early date. It is possible that the ‘cellist 
Casals will accompany Mr. Bauer on his next South 
American tour. 


HE eminent pianist 

last week on the 

ficulties 
piano 








An Old Institution. 


N July of next year the Musicians’ Company, one of the 
oldest of London guilds, will celebrate the granting of 

its charter of incorporation by Edward IV, and the event 
will be specially noted, according to the London Standard, 
by the opening of an exhibition of musical instruments 
and manuscripts to be held in the Fishmongers’ Hall. It 
appears that the first charter, granted by Edward IV, is 
preserved at Hereford. James I increased the powers of 
the guild, and allowed the company to control all musi- 
cians living or following their calling within 3 miles of 
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(Organized September, 1892.) 


Twent»-third Semi-Annual Tour. 


September, 1908. 


Wednesday..23..Fremont, Ohio........ Matinee......Fremont Op. H. 
Wednesday. 23..Findlay, Ohio......... Evening .....Marvin Theatre 
Thursday... 24.. Upper Sandusky, O....Matinee...... New Auditorium 
Tharsday... 24.. Mansfield. Ohio....... Evening.....Memorial Op H. 
Friday ...... 25..Massillon. Ohio....... Matinee...... New Armory Th, 
Friday ......25..New Philade!phia. O..Evening..... Union Opera H. 
Saturday ....26..Cambridge Ohio .....Mati ... The Colonial. 
Saturday ..,.26..Bellaire. Ohio......... ...Columbia Theatre 
Sunday...... 27..Wheeling, W. Va. ...Court Theatre 





Monday...., 29 

October....., 3} Pittsburg, Pa........ Concerts > ..Exposition 
Inclusive... . Daily 

Sunday...... 4..New York, N. Y....... Evening..... Carnegie Hall 
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Fermata. 
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Augusta Cottlow, the pianist, will open her season on 
October 10 in San Francisco, where she is to give five 
recitals. After that she will make a tour of the Pacific 
Coast and the Middle West. She will not be heard in the 
East until early in January, when she is to play with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 





F. X. Arens, the well known voice specialist, after a de- 
lightful sojourn at Lake Sunapee, N. H., has returned to his 
studio at 305 Fifth avenue. His fall term began Monday, 
September 21, with a large class of old and new pupils. 


Claude Maitland Griffith reopened his studio in Carnegie 
Hall Wednesday of last week. His classes in piano and 
harmony have entered upon their first term. 


Richard T. Percy will resume his teaching Thursday, Oc- 
tober 8, at his studio, Room 1201, in Carnegie Hall. 


Isidore Luckstone returned last week from a pleasant 
summer passed in France, Italy and Switzerland, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Luckstone. Mr. Luckstone did some travel- 
ing and in all respects the long vacation abroad was most 
enjoyable. Mr. Luckstone has resumed his teaching at his 
residence studio, 128 East Sixty-fourth street. 


Mrs. Elise Virginia Mooney has returned from a very 
pleasant summer outing, having spent most of her time be- 
tween Block Island and Narragansett Pier. She is now 
settled in her home studio, ready to receive her former 
pupils, many of whom have sung with success during the 
Mrs. Mooney will resume teaching on October 1. 
Correct breathing is her specialty, and particular atten- 
tion is given to defective organs. She will be at her home, 
330 West Fifty-first street, to all applicants on Tuesdays 
from 3 to 6. 


summer. 





who has just returned from a trip 
will resume her lessons in voice culture Monday, 
September 21, at her home studio, 1146 Park avenue, near 
Ninety-first street, New York city. Former pupils who 
desire to continue their studies are requested to give no- 
tice as soon as convenient, in order that hours may be ar- 
ranged for new pupils. 


Mrs. 
abroad, 


Carl Alves, 


Fritz Kreisler and his wife in Munich early in 
September on their way to Marienbad. The Kreislers will 


be in London for the winter season at the end of October 


were 


American pianist, is to give a concert 
Paris, with the assistance 
then go to London and 


Anna Jewell, the 
on October 12 at the Salle Pleyel, 
of Hollman, the ‘cellist. She 
give another concert before her return to the United States 
in November. 


will 


After a pleasant vacation among the Sussex Hills of New 
Jersey, Sherman Miller, the well known vocal teacher, re- 
turns to his studio opposite the Waldorf-Astoria, at 347 
Fifth avenue. His studio, which has been elaborately re- 
fitted, opens October 1. Mr. Miller successfully conducted 
a college of music in New Orleans for four years, and for 
the past three years has been making a special study of 
Wagnerian opera and the voice and its use in modern 
opera, and is now diligently employed in the designing and 
composition of five grand operas, excerpts of which he will 
publish early this season. 


The rumors that George Sweet is to re-enter the operatic 
world and head a new opera company are emphatically de- 
nied by Mr. Sweet. By Monday, September 28, Mr. Sweet 
will be settled in his new studio, 489 Fifth avenue. Pupils 
of Mr. Sweet will find him ready for them on that date. 


Mme. Sedohr Argilagos has removed to 115 West Sev- 
enty-eighth street, where she has fitted up a beautiful 
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studio. On October 1 she will resume vocal instruction. 
She will be heard later in concert. 


Beatrice Fine, the California soprano, spent her sum- 
mer principally in study and preparation for the coming 
season. During July and August she sang at St. Peter’s, 
Seabright. 


Miss Henriette Brower, the pianist, has had a busy 
summer, teaching in Albany since May, when she left 
New York for the summer. Next week she returns, hav- 
ing her studio again at the women’s hotel, the Martha 
Washington. Besides teaching extensively she has done 
much practicing, adding many novelties to her already 
extensive repertory. 


Paul Dufault, the French-American tenor, has returned 
after a sojourn of three months in Canada. He already 
has some fine engagements, including some in the West, 
singing Schumann's “Spanisches Liederspiel” in German, 
of course, with which he is conversant. 


Miss Laura Sedgwick Collins, a busy woman always, 
what with her composing, lessons, &c., has still found 
time to become a member of the house committee of the 
Manuscript Society, in which she has several times occu- 
pied honorable office. Miss Collins is also vice president 
of the Women’s Philharmonic Society. 


’ the newest of the Savage produc- 
looks as if it had come for a 


“Peggy from Paris,’ 
tions, which is at Wallack’s, 
long sojourn on Broadway. 


Miss Caroll Badham saiied from France for this country 
Saturday of last week. She is expected in New York 
September 28, and by October 1 will be ready for her 
pupils at her studio, 23 West Sixty-seventh street. 


—~ Karl is a guest at the Sunset Hill House at Sugar 


Hill, H. He will return to New York and resume his 
peer at the American Institute of Applied Music, Oc- 
tober 1. 

Miss Mary Mansfield, the soprano, passed the three 


summer months out in Menominee in Upper Michigan with 
her family. She sang with great success at the Chautauqua 
Assembly held in Marinette river from Meno- 
minee. Now that she is in New York again, Miss Mans- 
field is looking forward to a busy year both in her teaching 
and concert engagements. 


across the 


Mrs. Rachel Franko Walther, the New York singer 
and teacher, has decided to make her home in Cleveland, 
and is already settled there under promising conditions. 


Adele 
Hall during the month of November. 
important piano recital of the season. 


Aus der Ohe is to give a recital in Mendelssohn 
It is to be the first 


The tour of Pablo Casals, the Spanish ’cellist, promises 
Mr 
Wolisohn closed three additional concerts for him during 
the past week. 


to be one of the biggest successes of the season. 


Alfred Reisenauer is to make his début in this country 
with the New York Philharmonic Society in Carnegie 
Hall on January 29 and 30. 

Descor Szakvay is a talented Hungarian musician who 
has recently come to this country, and it is probable that 
he will be heard as conductor of a Hungarian orchestra 
He has made 
Hungarian national songs, folksongs, &c. 


of national character. special study of 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Egmont Schermerhorn gave a musicale 
Sunday afternoon at their cottage in Lenox to about 100 
guests. The artists were Bruno Huhn, the pianist, and 


Robert Blass, basso. 








SUCCESSFUL PROFESSIONAL 


eels. 





JENNY MAY WICKES, Poughkeepsie N. Y. 
Professional Pupil Piano, Organ and Theory. 


E. M. BOWMAN, Piano and Theory Studio, Steinway Hall, New York City. 


ORGAN PRIVILEGES IN NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN. 





Musicians.”’ 
Page & Co 
Page & Co. has published two 


‘*Love Affairs of Great —By Rupert 


Hughes. Boston: L. C 

The Boston house of L. (¢ 
volumes called the “Love Affairs of 
written by Rupert Hughes, who is the author of 
and author of 


Musicians,” 
‘Contem- 
“The 


appeared in the 


Great 
porary American Composers,” also the 
Musical Some of these stories 
Criterion Smart Set. The book itself is full of 
interesting anecdotes and narratives of all kinds connected 
with these various musicians, men and women of standing 
and great geniuses, and it is probable that it was written to 
order, for Mr. Hughes is a man of such ability that it is 
somewhat to be regretted that he devote his time 
to a much more profound proposition in music than the in- 
which might be left to 
in the art of zsthetics 


Guide.” 
and in the 


cannot 


vestigation of this tender subject, 
others who are not as versed 
but probably in this country it is a question of 
money. The publishers had to produce this book instead of 
a book on esthetics, which probably would have been sold 
to the extent of 108 copies, while thousands of these books 
will be sold. 

These book notices are all in the shape of a business 
proposition, from our point of view. A notice in Tue Mu- 
sicaL Courter of a book means that so many thousands 
of people read that notice, and it is an injustice to our ad- 
for us to advertise these free of 
People who publish musical works advertise them 


well 


as he is; 


vertisers publications 
charge. 
n THe Musicat Courter, and thereupon receive a review. 
Publishers who do not think it worth to advertise 
their books in THe Musicat Courrer should please take 
notice that there is no necessity to send them to this office 
for review. If they are of such profound depth and con- 
tain such superabundant information as to demand inves- 
Just frequently re- 


while 


tigation we will purchase them. as we 
quest that managers should not send us any tickets for con- 


so we request again that people who wish 


certs, operas, &c., 

their books reviewed should not send them to us unless they 
first recognize the advertising value of this institution, and 
thereupon they can then send their books to this office. 


benefit of hundreds of thousands 
tle as we expect them to give 
>, or expect Mr. Hughes to 
Mr. Hughes must live as a 
literary man and must be paid. The firm of Page must live 
as publishers of books and must be paid, and THe Musicau 
CourIER must exist as a journalistic enterprise and must be 


We cannot give them the 
of readers for nothing, as lit 
their books away free of charge 


write his volumes without pay 


paid for the advertising 
Technic of Musical Expression.—A textbook for sing- 
ers. By Albert Published by the 
Theodore Rebla Publishing Company, New York 
Mr. Gérard-Thiers has long been carrying himself with 
and he has been perfecting his theory, studying 
upon it for these many 
men, Mr. Gérard-Thiers 
in favor 


Gérard-Thiers 


a theory, 
it, amplifying it, 
And, like all 
has during this time col 
of his theory and has proved it so often in practice that 
dignity of an accepted fact, and 


and lecturing 


years. thorough 


lected so much evidence 


it has now attained to the 
has made countless disciples for itself and its inventor 

To be explicit, Mr believes that emo- 
tion, and 
to certain almost immutable 
application of these laws will in most cases suffice to ena- 


Gérard-Thiers 


expression in music are subject 


and that knowledge and 


temperament 
laws, 


ble simulation of temperament and emotion even where 
they are not spontaneous and inborn. Perhaps this is 
not a literal statement of Mr. Gérard-Thiers’ aim (be- 
cause he is sincere and legitimate always), but it is a sug 


gestion regarding the practical use to which his teachings 


may be put. After all, a thing that helps the artist to 
practical advancement is of infinitely more use than a 
thing that is merely picturesque and theoretical, Music 


has a surplus of this sort of teaching 

Mr. Gerard-Thiers has lectured often on his pet subject, 
and his book contains most of his lectures, in con- 
nected form, 


His modes of expression are clearly defined and thoroughly 


new 
logical in sequence and complete in content 


His law of crescendo and of decre scendo seems 


analyzed. His |: 


WILEY 


BARITONE, 


Address A. MOTT, | 
36 East 23d Street, New York. | 
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quite simple, as explained in Mr. Gérard-Thiers’ trenchant 
and convincing manner, 

There are interesting remarks on “pulse” and “rhythm,” 
which should be read and compated with the editorial in 
this issue of THe Musica, Courter. There is, too, a 
striking chapter on “knowledge of languages,” a chapter 
that sitigers should not only read but also assimilate. The 
passages on “what temperament is” and “what it is not,” 
belong to the best episodes in the book. The plea that 
temperament is intellectual as well as emotional is cleverly 
put and well demonstrated. 

Were there sufficient space here we might quote endlessly 
from this well written, succinct and eminently practical lit- 
tle handbook of vocal science. It was our purpose, how- 
ever, merely to call attention to a book with which progres- 
sive singers should be on the most familiar terms. A page 
of reading is worth a volume of quotation. The musical 
examples in the book are numerous, and testify eloquently 
to the range and eclecticism of Mr. Gérard-Thiers’ acquaint- 
ance with the literature of ancient and modern song. The 
volume is smal! in design, neatly executed, and practical in 


arrangement, 








NEXT SUMMER’S MUSIC 


AT OCEAN GROVE. 





OCEAN GROVE, N. J., September a1, 1903. 


OOD-BYE 1903! All hail 1904! 
one season closed than plans are made 
the next. Those who are in any way familiar 
with the marvelous work accomplished at 
Ocean Grove by Tali Esen Morgan during the 
past five years will not be surprised at any 

gigantic scheme he may propose for the season of 1904. 
The season just closed has been the most successful ever 
known. While other summer resorts have been complain- 
ing of poor business, Ocean Grove has been flourishing; so 
much so that during August thousands of people could not 
secure accommodations in any of the hundreds of hotels 
and boarding houses. All know that the great attractions 
here are the musical features, and Mr. Morgan gets the 
credit for it all. 

About thirty concerts and entertainments have been 
given under his direction. Nearly all the oratorios have 
been attended by audiences exceeding 8,000 people at each 
performance. His festival chorus has numbered from four 
to eight hundred voices, and he has maintained a perma- 
nent orchestra of fifty-five during the entire season. He 
also had a children’s chorus of 1,000 voices, together with 
a number of special vocal clubs. Though the admission 
to some of the “popular concerts” has been so low as 15 
cents, yet the total receipts for the season have exceeded 


No sooner is 
for 





$20,000. 

Not satisfied with conquering one musical world, Mr. 
Morgan is taking on other fields. The following article is 
taken from the Asbury Park Daily Press of September 14: 

“Tali Esen Morgan’s reputation as a successful chorus 
and orchestra organizer and conductor is spreading. As°a 
result of his recent trip to Thousand Island Park he will 
have charge of the summer music of that place during the 
season of 1904. 

“Mr. Morgan will not relax his efforts at Ocean Grove, 
nor will he relinquish any of the plans at that place what- 
He will stay there and personally have charge, as 
Early in June he will go to Thousand Island 


ever. 
formerly 
Park and start the musical features, which will then be 
placed in charge of Prof. Alexander McGuirk, his assist- 
Then Ocean Grove chorus and orchestra will 
usual. 

“Thousand Island Park is managed by an association of 
Methodist similar to those of Ocean 
but not quite so strict. The association was started 
It has only three rules that are strictly 
adhered to, viz.: No liquor can be made or sold in the 
park; boats are not permitted to leave or land at the 
wharf on Sunday, and the tax rate can never be more 
than $5 per lot. There is no tax on buildings erected. 
For this latter reason the streets and sidewalks have been 
neglected, but with the coming of Director Morgan and 
musical entertainments the association sees a way to make 
public improvements at the expense of those who patronize 
the concerts and get all the benefits. 


ant the 


start as 
gentlemen on lines 
(Csrove 


thirty years ago. 





“Mr. Morgan only considered taking the music contract 
after being assured that many needed improvements would 
The street from the wharf to the auditorium, a 

distance of about four squares, is to be graded and mac- 
adamized, sidewalks laid out and electric lights erected. 
rhe auditorium will also be considerably changed and 
It is now simply a roof, sides, large 
platform and seats. It holds 2,000 people. The building 
is large enough for present purposes, but it is believed un- 
der the new order of things a new and better auditorium 


be made. 


made more attractive 


will be only a matter of a few years 

ihe the Thousand Island Park Associa- 
ion attended the concerts and entertainments given by 
the Ocean Grove Orchestra on their recent outing at 


members of 


that place, and they, as well as all others who heard them, 
were charmed and delighted with the programs rendered. 
They said they had never heard anything like it, and 
negotiations were at once begun with Mr. Morgan to 
duplicate as far as possible the summer program at Ocean 
urove. 

“The latter part of October Mr. Morgan will meet with 
the association at Watertown, N. Y., where the plans 
above alluded to and practically adopted will be ratified. 
Then the making of the program will begin. 





“It is Mr. Morgan’s idea to organize an orchestra at 
Thousand Island Park on the plan similar to that at 
Ocean Grove. Before he left Thousand Island Park 
boarding hovse accommodations had been secured for 
twenty musicians, showing the enthusiasm that prevai's 
to have features of attraction there. 

“It is settled that the Ocean Grove Orchestra shall 
again go to Thousand Islands next year. At the Colum- 
bian Hotel, where the party stayed, guests were booked 
last week to return, provided the Ocean Grove Orchestra 
also returned next year. So it is a foregone conclusion. 
It is altogether likely that when the Ocean Grove mu- 
sicians go to Thousand Island Park the orchestra at the 
latter place will be brought to Ocean Grove, thus af- 
fording a pleasant outing for both organizations and pro- 
viding a complete change of surroundings for both 
parties.” 





The Ocean Grove Hotel Keepers’ Association was 
formed last Thursday evening, with Tali Esen Morgan as 
president. The purpose of the association is to advertise 
more widely during the winter months the superiority of 
Ocean Grave as a summer resort and to make known its 
wonderful musical features and advantages. 

In the course of his address Mr. Morgan said: “We 
have just passed through the most successful season ever 
known in Ocean Grove, and all will agree with me that 
without the great concerts in the auditorium the summer 
would have been a failure, so far as attendance is con- 
cerned. Year by year Ocean Grove is getting to be bet- 
ter known as the greatest musical resort in America. 
Such a high class journal as the New York Musica 
CouriER, a weekly magazine, with a huge ‘circulation, 
has devoted over a page a week during the entire summer 
to Ocean Grove, and its articles have been finely written 
and well illustrated with half tone cuts. 

“These concerts in the auditorium would be an impossi- 
bility without the orchestra, and the orchestra could not 
be thought of for a moment without the aid we are re- 
ceiving from you as hotel keepers. All the other hotels 
and boarding houses are receiving direct benefit and 
profit from the work you are doing. You are paying out 
money to help their business, and it is a most surprising 
thing to me that so many of our larger houses refuse to 
do anything to help along this movement. 

“Now it is high time that the houses which are bearing 
this burden shall form an association, and in all the news- 
papers, booklets, summer programs these houses will be 
the only ones mentioned. This is perfectly fair and busi- 
nesslike, and if the orchestra, chorus and the big concerts 
are the means of bringing thousands of strangers here for 
the summer, it is only fair that we should do all we can to 
have them patronize the houses that are making these 
entertainments possible. 

“As soon as one season is over the next begins with 
me. My program for 1904 is already practically com- 
pleted and during the winter I shall do a tremendous 
amount of advertising, and I assure you that the orches- 
tra hotels will be well looked after.” 

Dr. A. E. Ballard, who was present by invitation, when 
called upon to speak said that the association, through 
its representative, had stood by Mr. Morgan in every 
forward move he had made for the advancement of the 
interests of Ocean Grove. He was convinced that thou- 
sands of people were attracted to Ocean Grove and As- 
bury Park solely on account of the great concerts given, 
and in the future as in the past he and the entire as- 
sociation would stand by Mr. Morgan in the magnificent 
work he is doing. Dr. Ballard commended most highly 
the liberality of the hotel keepers in supporting the or- 
chestra, and while the association is perfectly willing to 
stand its share, it would be impossible to have the or- 
chestra without the aid that is now being received from 
the hotel keepers, 

Mr. Morgan closed his Ocean Grove offices today, and 
he, with his clerical force, departed for New York, where 
the winter work will be taken up. Among the new fea- 
tures to be taken up will be a night school for music 
students and day school teachers who wish to thoroughly 
understand sight singing and musical theory. Besides his 
New York choruses, he will have a chorus in Philadel- 
Philadelphia and one in Pittsburg. 





Studio Removal. 
RANK HEMSTREET has_ removed his studio 
(formerly Sixty-seventh street) to No. 27 West 
Sixty-seventh street, and will receive there on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays from 3 to 5. 





Brooklyn. 


————— 


RAND Opera in English, under the direction 
of Henry W. Savage, inaugurated a four 
weeks’ engagement at the Academy of Mu- 
sic Monday night of this week. Gounod’s 
“Faust” was sung, and the same opera was 
repeated at the popular matinee today 

(Wednesday), and again-on Friday night. “Carmen” 
was presented last evening (Tuesday), and Bizet’s charm- 
ing opera will be sung Thursday night and at the Sat- 
urday matinee. A double bill, “Lucia di Lammermoor” 
and “Cavalleria Rusticana,” will be sung tonight and 
Saturday night. The plan is to present three operas a 
week, and those selected for the second week of the en- 
gagement are “Tosca,” “Trovatore” and “Martha.” 
More about these performances and the singers next 
week. 


SF & 


The Hebrew Orphan Asylum will give a grand charity 
concert this season instead of the annual ball, for the ben- 
efit of the institution. For this purpose the Academy of 
Music has been rented for the night of Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 27. Mme. Suzanne Adams, Thibaud the violinist 
and Plancon are to appear with an orchestra directed by 
a resident conductor. 

eS & 


At the next meeting of the Northeastern Saengerbund 
the directors will be requested to discuss the question of 
paid singers for the club contests. It many places it has 
been openly stated that several clubs hired professionals 
to sing in the choruses at the recent Saengerfest. This, 
it is held, is in violation of the rules under which ama- 
teur clubs sang in former years. 


Se = 


Dr. and Mrs. William E. Beardsley and their daughter, 
Constance, are expected home from Europe this week. 
Mrs. Beardsley will open her studio in the Pouch Gallery 
in a few days. 

Sst €& 


The Hon. Edgar G. McDonald is the new president of 
the Brooklyn Institute department of music. A layman 
has always been chosen for this office for reasons that all 
musicians and other laymen will understand. 


Ss & 


J. Fred Wolle, of Bethlehem, Pa., and Gustave Dethier, 
of Manhattan, are to give organ recitals under Institute 
auspices this winter. 


eS 


Concerts and recitals by the Institute are to be announced 
weekly by special circulars. This system was tried last 
year, and it was found more satisfactory than the old plan 
of publishing a complete prospectus at the beginning of the 
season. The committees were able to make some of the 
principal announcements, and these were reproduced in 
Tue Musica Courter Wednesday of last week. 








Frank Daniels’ New Comedy. 
Burra.o, September 15, 1903. 


F RANK DANIELS in “The Office Boy,” a new musical 

comedy, librettist Harry B. Smith, music by Lud- 
wig Englander, drew a large audience the opening night, 
September 14. 

If the enthusiasm of an admiring audience can predict 
a great success for the new opera, Mr. Daniels will win 
both new fame and cash galore. He is absurd, original 
and whimsical always. In all his plays his entrance is 
unique, and one wonders how he will appear in this new 
play. In the office is a safe, the combination is lost, when 
a happy thought strikes one of the firm to blow the lock 
open with dynamite. In the midst of the report and a 
blinding flash of light the office boy appears. One of his 
happiest hits is the song, “I’m on the Water Wagon Now.” 
In a second the gallery gods caught the melody, and 
their whistling chorus added to the funny part. After the 
first act the office boy was compelled to make a speech, 
which, without sense or reason, simply a string. of words, 
was as whimsical as his keen sense of humor can make it. 

Then he introduced L. Englander, composer of the mu- 
sic. It is a work of continuous bright and catchy melody, 
and the chorus is excellent. 


Mark Smith Dead. 
ARK SMITH, the comic opera singer and actor, died 
in New York Sunday. Mr. Smith was a native of 
Mobile, Ala., and was forty-eight years old. He created 
the role of Pooh Bah in the first American performance of 
“The Mikado.” In recent years he appeared in musical 
farces. Mr. Smith was a member of the Lambs and Play- 
ers clubs. He leaves a widow and two children. 
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New Yor«, September z 

ARY HISSEM DE MOSS, the soprano, spent 
an enjoyable the Middle West, 
returning to her duties as concert and oratorio 


1903 


summer in 


singer and as soprano of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. She will sing at the 
festival in St. John, N. B., September 30, October 1 and 2, 
and other dates are booking. 
S= = 


Mary Umstead, the pianist, frequently mentioned in these 
columns last season, was married some time ago to William 
Mason Bennett, an attorney. It is to be hoped that her 
marriage will not cause her withdrawal from pianistic ac 
tivity, for she is a superb pianist, spontaneous and poetic. 


Mrs. Carlyle Petersilea’s merits as a pianist are better 
known in Boston, where she lived and played frequently, 
than here. Coming here several years ago, she has estab- 
lished herself as one of the leading teachers of the metropo 
lis, and her studio is equipped with two pianos and modern 
On the walls hang many mementoes of Eu- 
Of her playing the Bos- 


requirements. 
ropean and American music life. 
ton Gazette said: 

“The feature of the performance was the playing of 
Liszt’s Fantaisie upon Hungarian airs, by Mrs. Carlyle 
Petersilea. This artist has a fine touch, a brilliant technic, 
a sympathetic, graceful style, and deep fervor of expres- 
sion. In the more delicate phrases her efforts were pecu- 
liarly charming and satisfactory, and throughout she mani- 
fested genuine artistic enthusiasm.” 


= = 


An unusual opportunity for an organ student is that of- 
fered by Organist Lacey Baker, Mus Bach., Fellow of the 
Royal Academy of Italy, Hon. Fellow of the Society of 
Science and Art and of the Guild of Church Musicians, 
London, and organist and choirmaster of Calvary Episco- 
pal Church, New York. He has in his house a vacancy for 
a resident pupil who will be taught organ, piano, composi- 
tion, choir training, singing, and all that is necessary for 
a successful career. A position will be found for him when 
proficient. 


i 


a 


Bessie Greenwood, coloratura soprano, sang for a private 
audience last week. She is the young woman who sang at 
the reception given Mrs. McKinley at the Pan-American 
Women’s Building, and who was to have sung at the organ 
recital and reception given in the Temple of Music when 
the lamented President was shot. She sings Gounod’s “Ave 
Maria” in A, reaching at the close the high E above the staff, 





Proch’s Air and Variations enables her to show her _re- 
markable range, for in this she soars continually around 
high D’s, and, in the cadenza, to the F sharp above the 
staff, sustaining the tone evenly and without effort. The 
writer heard her two years ago, since which time she has 
progressed in execution and range and in tonal strength 
Dr. La Frone Merriman is her teacher. 
= <= 
The Landon Ladies’ Quartet consists of Olive Kiler, vio 
lin; Beth Hosmer, flute; Amanda Lewis, ‘cello, and Ada 
Landon Hand, piano and director. They have been play 
ing at the Siegel-Cooper piano rooms the past week, and 
notwithstanding the very capricious weather have drawn 
many to hear them. They play with much unity and finish. 
Of well known public men and women they refer to 
Christian Bach, director of Symphony Orchestra, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Arthur Weld, director and musical critic, Mil 
waukee, Wis.; Louis Eaton, vice president National Music 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis.; Gabriel Katzen 
Berger, musical director, Chicago, Ill.; C. Orth, composer, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. Donald McLean, regent Daughters 
American Revolution, New York city; Mrs. Arthur Eliott 
Fish, president Free School for Crippled Children; Mrs. 
D. Pheenix Ingraham, Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Prof 
Ogden R. Doremus, General Horatio C, King, General O 
O. Howard, Lieut. Charles A. Harlow, U. S. N. 
S=- = 
H. Howard Brown and Mrs. Dora Topping Brown are 
again at work at their handsome and roomy studios for 
vocal instruction. They were in Maine the greater part of 
the summer, and began teaching on their arrival. 
J <& 
Platon Brounoff’s capabilities as vocal teacher are be- 
Many of his profes- 
concerts, 


coming better known each season 
sional pupils are singing in public, 
vaudeville, with credit, and giving much pleasure through 


in church, 


their artistic singing. Maud Caine, mezzo soprano, has 
been engaged for six weeks in vaudeville. 
Brounoff has recently completed a four act drama, “The 


Pawnbroker”; the comedian Tornburg is interested in its 
production. It is a thrilling and realistic picture of New 
York life, and is but another proof of Brounoff’s versatil- 
ity. 
Ss & 

George A. Burdett, of Boston, Mass., 
city the past week, visiting Edward Strong and other mu- 
sical friends. He is organist of the Central Congregational 
Church, conductor, composer, and in the latter capacity 
consulted with publisher Schirmer regarding certain of his 
compositions 


has been in the 


ce 


J. Harry Wheeler had, to quote him, “grand success” in 
his Nashville, Tenn., experience. Going thither May 1 
with the intention of remaining two months, his session of 
vocal tuition was prolonged to nearly twice as long. Dur- 
ing his stay he was given an elaborate reception by prom- 
inent folk. Several pupils have followed him to New York, 
remaining through the season. 


= = 


J. W. Parson Price’s many professional pupils are found 
in all the dramatic companies of America. Pupils with lit 
tle voice find him able to develop and enlarge that voice, 
while those blessed with excellent organs soon soar to the 
heights of artistic singing. Even apparently voiceless peo- 
ple are amazed with the results of three months’ study. 
Small wonder then that his hours continue filled, and that 
on his circular one finds such pupils’ names as Julia Mar- 
lowe, Marie Cahill, Maude Adams, Clara Bloodgood, Ida 
Conquest, Grace George and others. Doris Keane and 
James Carew are students who have made contracts with 
Belasco. 

es = 
Grace Tuttle has been engaged by the management of 


the Hotel Majestic to open this season’s series of Sunday 





night concerts, beginning October 11, and to sing once 
every month after that. This singer’s sweet, fresh voice 
and her handsome gowns make a strong combination, not 
to mention the musicianship and superiority of her singing 
She studies with Francis Stuart 


2 
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Frank Hemstreet, after a three months’ vacation spent 

in the Middle West, announces his removal to the Sixty 

seventh street studios, 27 West Sixty-seventh street; re 
ception hours 3 to 5 Wednesdays and Saturdays 

 €é 

her voice culture 

1146 Park 


desiring to 


Mrs resumed lessons in 
Monday 


avenue, at 


Carl Alves 
of this 
Ninety-first street 


week at her home studio, 


pupils 
order 


Former 


continue will please give notice soon, in that hours 


may be arranged for new pupils 
ese €& 
Albert Gerard-Thiers has issued studio cards for Tues- 


September 22 and 29, 9 to midnight; music 


days, 
WORCESTER FESTIVAL PROGRAMS. 
already an 
October 1 
pertorm 


HE forty-sixth Worcester Festival, as 


nounced, will be held on 

The published programs provide for a 
ance of “Elijah” on Wednesday, September 30 (with these 
soloists: Mrs. Shannah Cumming, Mrs. Bertha Cushing 
Child, Ellison Hoose and Herbert Witherspoon); a 
symphony concert on Thursday afternoon, including Schu 
Strauss’ “Death and Apotheo 


September 30, 


and 2 


van 


mann’s C major Symphony 


sis,” Mendelssohn’s overture to “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” and an aria, sung by Mme. Louise Homer; 
Tinel’s oratorio, “Franciscus,” on Thursday evening (with 
the following soloists: Mrs. Cumming, Mr. Van Hoose, 


Mr. Witherspoon and Albert Quesnel; a symphony con 
cert on Friday afternoon, at which there will be performed 
Dvorak’s “New World” a symphonic sketch, 
by George W. Chadwick; “Wotan’s Farewell,” from “Die 
Walkiire,” G minor Concerto, played by 
Harold Bauer, evening 
(“opera night”), 
part, and arias sung by the soloists of the festival, and se- 
lections from “Die Meistersinger” in the second part. The 
conductors, as already known, will be Wallace Goodrich 
for the choral works, and Franz Kneisel for the orchestral 


Symphony ; 


and Saint-Saéns’ 
and lastly, a 
with short orchestral numbers in the first 


concert on Friday 


numbers 





Madame Von Klenner Back in New York. 


M™* EVANS VON KLENNER is back in New 
York from a three months’ holiday in Europe 
After visits to friends in London, Paris, Berlin and to 


Von Klenner left the beaten 
into Russia accompanied by 

Von Klenner’s pupils will 
for when this clever woman 


relatives in Vienna, Madame 
made a 
her mother. Some of Madame 
have the benefit of researches, 
goes to Europe she comes back the richer in musical in- 


tracks, and journey 


formation and general enlightenment on the other arts as 
well. Madame Von Klenner spent three weeks in Russia 
to learn what the native composers were doing in the mat- 
ter of writing songs. Equipped with letters and the proper 
credentials this distinguished vocal teacher had a rarely 
delightful time in the Czar’s domain. The Russians are 
very hospitable. Madame Von Klenner will have 
tell her friends about the series of entertainments planned 


much to 


in her honor. 
This week the Von Klenner studio presents an attractive 


sight. Hosts of pretty girls are there having their voices 
tried. Old pupils are gradually arranging for their les- 
sons. Even the professionals come back to acquire a more 


extended repertory. When it comes to international song, 
no one is better qualified to speak than Madame Von Klen 


ner. Her frequent trips abroad are not taken altogether 
for rest and recreation, but for study and investigation 
Those who know Madame Von Klenner best will under 


stand how thoroughly she applies herself to these tasks. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF MUSIC. 


i A SO 
(From the New York Sun.) 

CARCELY a steamer arrives here now without 
bringing as a passenger some American musi- 
cian who is returning home to enjoy the fruits 
of the years spent abroad in study. 

It may be that the musician is a singer, a 
pianist or a violinist. He or she may have more 
or less talent and be qualified for the profession in view. 

Yet it is sad to relate that almost the same fate lies in 

store for all of them. In few cases does the success 

achieved ever correspond to the expectations. 

Last winter there was a benefit concert at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House. Back of the scenes sat a young Amer- 
ican pianist who had returned from Europe a year before, 
heralded by the customary accounts of her triumphs abroad. 
Her tired looking mother sat near her, holding a shawl. 

One of the Metropolitan’s great singers was taking part 
in the concert, but the little player was getting nothing 
for what she did beyond the glory of an appearance in 
distinguished company. 

“Poor little thing!” said the conductor of the orchestra, 
who was walking up and down the stage during the in- 
“She’s an example of a hundred more of her 





termiussion, 
kind. 

“She’s been abroad for five years spending all the money 
that her friends and family could raise. Then she comes 
back here, and, by pulling all the wires possible, she may 
going for a year or two. Then like all the 
others, she drops out of sight.” 

This conductor happened to be an American, and he 
has come into contact with more of these young mu- 
He has seen many of 


be kept 


sicians than the average leader. 
these cases. 

“IT couldn’t count on the fingers of both hands,” he 
went on to say, “the young musicians, men and women, 
who have come back here with every kind of recom- 
mendation for success during the last five years, and 
have never been heard of after a few appearances. It is 
unfortunate, but true.” 

Any person moderately familiar with the names that 
appear on programs during the musical season knows 
this to be a fact. There is not a season that does not 
bring out its regular crop of new performers, who have 
returned here after a period of study and possibly a short 
public career abroad. Few of these ever remain per- 
manent features of the concert stage. 

It is necessary to take only one typical case to show 
the disappointment that lies in store for many of these 
might have found success 
success without 


unfortunate Americans who 


in other professions—at least as much 


the preliminary work and expense. 


Six years ago a church choir in a Western town con- 
tained a soprano so much betier than the usual volun- 


teer singer that her fame spread throughout the entire 
region. It reached as far as Chicago, and a Chicago 
choirmaster went to her home to engage her. 

rhe girl was in the big Western city for two years. 
Chen the idea of appearing in grand opera came to her. 

‘You'd great as Emma Eames,” her teacher 
aid to “ner, “if you’d only study with me for a year or 
Then if you want to you might go to Eu- 
Then I'll send you 


be as 


wo more, 
rope. But you study here with me. 
to the right woman in Paris.” 

e followed his advice. Her family raked and scraped 
money enough tor her to go to Europe, several members 
of the congregation chipped in, and by the time she was 
to sail she had enough money to stay in Paris for a year, 
and the assurances of the family that enough more would 
be forthcoming to keep her there another year. She knew 
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She set sail with her letter of introduction to a teacher, 
and the poise that came from the confidence she was to be 
the American prima donna of the future. She, of course, 
never realized how many hundreds before her had started 
on the same journey with the same hopes. She was full 
of confidence in her skill as a singer. For hadn’t her 
teacher said to her: 

“You know all about the rudiments of singing, and more 
than that, my dear, your voice is well placed and your trill 
is as good as anybody’s. You've a cantabile that’s wonder- 
ful. 

“All I want you to go abroad for is to study the lan- 
guages, get some style for the operatic stage and know the 
managers over there. In every other way, you’re ready to 
step on the stage now.” 

Wasn’t that enough to give any girl confidence? 

Luckily this girl went to a teacher who was a help and 
not a drawback to her. She did not have the experience 


- of many Americans who go to charlatans that ruin what- 


ever voice they may have. 

The greatest evidence of this teacher’s ability was that 
she told the confident young pupil from Chicago that it 
would take her much longer to get ready for the stage than 
she had any idea of. She did not tell her this all at once. 
She let the information out gradually, being a prudent 
woman, with no desire of losing a pupil. 

So the two years dragged themselves out to three. III- 
ness covered a delay of several months and the family was 
struggling at home to make the remittances regularly. 

The church people grew tired of giving without hearing 
of some likely return, so their contributions were scant. 
Finally the time came for the début. The difficulty then 
was to find some manager eager for new talent. 

Let it be recorded now, as a means of understanding 
what comes later in the American’s career, that she had 
one of the brilliant high soprano voices so common among 
American women. It had not developed under teaching. 
Nor was the girl musical herself. Above all, she lacked 
the intelligence without which no singer can succeed unless 
she has phenomenal natural powers. 

So this young woman was, at the threshold of her career, 
no more than a mediocrity. The charm of youth and good 
looks alone recommended her above many others, and her 
good looks were not unusual enough to awaken the en- 
thusiasm of directors. 

Thus modestly equipped for her career, she awaited the 
chance to make a beginning. She visited agencies, and she 
sang for managers who came to her teacher’s studio. 

It was not until four months after she had begun these 
attempts that she found an engagement. It was unique in 
one particular. She was to receive a salary. 

That was uncommon for any beginner. But her task 
was also uncommon. She was to be the prima donna or 
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one of the prima donnas of a company that gave perform 
ances in the Wallachian language. 

In a great outburst of national feeling this opera com- 
pany had been formed. She had to learn twelve operas in 
this strange language. But she was to receive for that a 
salary on which she could live. 

She had obtained the engagement because no woman 
of experience or reputation would for the salary have 
undertaken the work. But she took it, and set herself 
at work to learn Marguerite, Valentine and Santuzza in 
the language, expecting to learn the other parts after the 
season began. 

She was to receive $250 a month, a large salary for a 
beginner, and paid only in view of the unusual nature of 
her work. 

Before she went to join this company she sang “Lakmé” 
at the Opéra Comique in Paris, and the usual reports of 
her triumphs traveled to the United States. It would 
be a difficult matter to find an American who 
would not be allowed to sing “Lakmé” at the Opéra 
Comique—almost as difficult as to find a Juliette who 
would not be allowed to try it on at the Opéra. 

Appearances at these two theatres long ago ceased to 
have any significance for Americans. The last woman 
to have a début at the Paris Opéra made a failure a 
little more than a year ago here in very unpretentious 
English opera performances. 

The expected happened with the Grand National Wal- 
lachian Opera Company. It disbanded after three un- 
profitable weeks that showed the national spirit to be 
very untrustworthy when it was relied on to buy opera 
tickets. 

The leading soprano then found herself back in Paris 
visiting the agents. They had nothing to offer. At the 
end of six weeks a place was found for her in a French 
company going to sing in Cairo. After three weeks that 
engagement ended, because the took advan 
tage of a clause in the contract that enabled him to can 
cel it if the singer was incompetent. 

In order to get the engagements and at the suggestion of 
her teacher, who wanted to get some of the money owing 
to her for lessons, the girl had undertaken parts for which 
not suited, so found herself in after 
was half over with little more than enough 
Half her salary of $200 


singer 


manager 


she was she Cairo 
the season 
money to get her back to Paris. 
a month had been paid by the management to her teacher 

This closed her European experience. She cabled for 
money to come home, and went back there so soon as it ar 
rived. 

Here she had a few engagements in concert. The first 
of these was in her native town, the second in Chicago 
They were well attended, for the desire to see what the 
young woman had accomplished was keen. The stories of 
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her career abroad that reached her friends here told only 
of her triumphs. 

A few more engagements followed, but there was little 
demand for her services. She could not afford to pay for 
appearances, so after a while she gave up the effort to re- 
main a concert singer and started the rounds of the church 
choir agencies. 

She had a light soprano voice not well suited to 
declamatory, oratorio style of music she would have been 
called on to sing, and it was uphill work to get employ- 


the 


ment. She found a place after a while, however, at a 
suburban church that paid her $800 a year. There she is 
now. 


That was the end of all the years of study abroad, the 
prize bought with all the money spent, the climax of all the 
long months of struggle and ambitious toil. One consola- 
tion remains to her. She believes to this day that she was 
the victim of fate. 

Her natural talents she considers equal to 
world. And this is a characteristic of most of 
sicians of her kind 


They are always satisfied as to their 
talents, even though the world will not take them at their 


any in the 
the mu- 


own estimate. 

This is the story of one girl who was flushed with the 
ambition to follow a career for which she had no especial 
qualification. It might be told with only varying detail con- 
cerning seven out of every ten American girls who go 
abroad to study. 

And it is just as true of the piano players and the violin- 
After several years of study they come back here to 


They 


ists. 
enjoy a brief season before they disappear altogether. 
usually teach if they are compelled to earn a living. 

In one of the orchestras of women players several years 
ago in a Bowery music hall was a girl who had been re- 
garded when a pupil at Liége as the most promising violin- 
ist in the conservatory there. She found nothing to do on 
her return to this country, had to earn a living, and pre- 
ferred playing in an orchestra to the uncertain profits of 
a woman violin teacher’s calling. 

With the men the situation is not so bad, as most of them 
find it much easier to get employment. Most of the violin- 
ists, at least the younger ones, who play in the city or- 
chestras came back from Europe expecting to be virtuosi 
They never counted on earning a living playing in the way 
that nine out of ten eventually do 

The most that the American pianist can expect is to get 
pupils. He is delighted if he succeeds in that 


For the Arion Golden Jubilee. 


HE New York Arion will celebrate the fiftieth anni 
versary of the club in January, 1904. Friday, Jan- 

uary 22, a concert will be Carnegie Hall. A 
cantata, text by G. von Skal and music by Julius Lorenz 
The ladies’ society of the club will hold a reception after 
the concert at the clubhouse, corner of Park avenue and 
Fifty-ninth street. The members will hold a jubilee meet 
January 23, and Monday, January 25, the 


given in 


ing Saturday 
festivities will close with a kommers. 


WORCESTER MUSIC NOTES. 


———$—— 


Worcester, September 18, 1903. 
DECIDEDLY encouraging tone characterized 
the sale of season tickets for the Worcester 
Music Festival at Washburn Hall, Wednes- 
day morning, September 16. This was due 
to the fact, slight as it may seem, that sixty 
three more tickets were sold than last year, 
netting $315 more money, not to speak of the additional 
amount from the premiums at which these tickets were dis- 
posed of. Then, another reason for the cheerful feeling 
which the managers of the festival had at the close lay in 
the fact that while there were not so many $10 premiums 
as last year there were more of the substantial kind, that 
is, there was not such a sudden drop from $10 down to 
$5, as has been the custom. 
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Some $2,470 was received from the sale of the season 
tickets, the total number being 494, while the premiums 
amounted to $1,292.66. There seemed also to be a larger 
number of devotees of the festival in attendance than last 
year, and they were in better humor, and consequently paid 
their tickets. 
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On the whole the festival management has taken on new 
life and courage, and is looking forward with the highest 
anticipation to the same encouraging results to be obtained 
during the sale of individual tickets in the two weeks be 
fore the concerts begin. 


greater premiums for 
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Wednesday, the net re- 
necessary to 


While all this is true of the sale 
sult falls almost $2,500 short of 
place the music festival at the point where the board of 
directors will not have to worry about the financial result. 


what is 


The expenses are not to be as heavy this year as last, be- 
cause there are but five concerts, and the hall will be used 
three days instead of five, for the regular concerts. Last 
year, however, the season tickets netted $7 each, while this 
year they go down to the nominal figure of $5, a price 
series of festival concerts with great 


at which such 


artists has been duplicated in this or any other country 


no 


_s _s 
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Regret was expressed at the sale Wednesday that Pres 
ident Samuel E. Winslow was not in a position to attend 
on account of illness, but the vice president, Paul B. Mor- 
He made a brief ad- 


gan, made an acceptable substitute. 


dress at the opening of the sale 
as = 
== <& 


What the management desires to see now is a decided 
increase in the sale of tickets the next two weeks, in addi 
tion to the largest turnout to the morning rehearsals that 


has ever been known in the history of the Worcester 


County Musical Association, and with only a charge of 25 
cents for rehearsals this is hoped for. It can only be ac 
complished by personal work by the members of the board 


of directors and the chorus, with the help of the Worcester 


press. 
a <2 
— <— 

The chorus rehearse twice each week, and are doing 
conscientious work under the baton of Mr. Goodrich. Let 
us hope that the public will come forward and support 
this musical enterprise as it should be, and encourage the 


board to continue the good work ( 


Laura Moore Resumes Teaching. 
M ISS MOORE resumes vocal lessons at her studio in 
the Tuxedo, 637 Madison avenue, corner Fiity-ninth 
who has studied 
Bouhy in 


street, on September 28. Charlotte Sleeth 


with her three has now gone to M 


Paris to finish for French opera 


years, 


Mr. Abell Plays in His Old Home. 
M* MRS. ARTHUR M., ABELL gave a 
cert in Norwich, Conn., Mr. Abell’s 
September 14 Morning Bulletin of that city pub 
lished the following report: 


AND con 


native town, 


The 


That local music lovers appreciate anything fine in the line of 
music was amply shown Monday evening by the size of the audienc« 
at Slater Hall at the concert given by Arthur M, Abell, violinis 
and Mrs, Abell, pianist, assisted by Mrs. Lorenzo Blackstone, 

prano. Of course, the fact that all three had a strong local follow 


i 
ing had its effect upon the size of the audience, but even this would 
a night had not those attending been 
certain The 
tive mood and demanded encores for nearly all of the 


Mr, Abell’ he left N has been followed with 


much eager interest by his friends here, 


hardly have sufficed on such 


of enjoyin a treat audience was im a very apprecia 
J b I 


numbers. 
s playing since rwich 


his too few appearances 
determining the ad 


rank of violinists 


and 


here have given but a slight opportunity of 


vance in his work. He stands today in the front 
t equip 
His bowing is clean and accurate, his 
ing distinct and clear and his readings both intelligent and expres 
He wife, who is a 


musician 


both as to technical ent and in temperamental resource 


tone large and full, his phras 


has an able assistant in his music in hs 


of true spirit and a pianst of exceptional skill 


sive 
both as an 
accompanist and in solo 

variety and particularly im the case 
f his playing. The 
Second Concerto, 
The fantasia 
difficult 


The program was one of wide 
of Mr. Abell 
Polonaise Brillante 
Wieniawski, were given with fine 


was calculated to show the range 


and the Romance from the 


both by expression 
num 


and 


on the sextet from “Lucia di Lammermoor,” a4 very 


ber, received 


jach’s air for the G 
formed a pleasing 
played as his last selection Ries’ “Moto Perpetuo, 
Mrs, Abell was heard to good advan 
Rhapsody, No. 6, 


“La Lisonjera” 


hearty applause string 


Schumann's familiar ““Traumere number, and 


Mr. Abell 
had been 


which 


heard here before 


tage in Liszt's Hungarian and in such fighter 


selections as Chaminade's and a barcarolle by 





( lonch. Mrs. Blackstone sang for her opening number “Connais 
tu le Pays,” from “Mignon,” and gave it fine dramatic expression 
She also sang D’Hardelot’s “Invocatior and J. C. Bartlett's “O 
Hush a Bye Baby,” with violin obligato by Mr. Abell, and two 
pretty ballads, “Bird of My Lady’s Bower,” by D. S. Smith, and 
H. S, Krouse’s “Here's to the Rose”—the last named being beau 
tifully sung. She was very cordially received. Mrs. Abell played 
¢ accompaniments most exquisitely for her husband and F. W 
Lester accompanied Mrs. Blackstone with his accustomed good 
aste 
At the close of the concert Mr. and Mrs. Abell held a short recep 


tion, at which their many friends had a chance to greet them 
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Music in Italy. 





Impressions After Thirty-two Years’ Absence. 





BY RICHARD 


A. LUCCHESI. 





po, )NSIDERING the fact that it will be some- 
what difficult for me to give more than a 
cursory account of music in Italy, as it has 
been my misfortune to be there at a period 
when the musical season ended, neverthe- 
less, from what I heard, I may boldly say 
that my impressions of musical Italy, after an absence of 
thirty-two years, may be reckoned in one single word: 
advancement. Of course it is rather in the symphonic 
field that such a word must be applied, because from an 
operatic standpoint no one would be so unwise as to 
doubt its supremacy. True, the young operatic Italian 
composers are now under a rather false impulse; they 
are led by a superficial study of the Wagnerian system, 
limited only to its technical part, abjuring thus that 
limpidity of thought, that purity of style which formed 
the principal charm of the great Italian masters of the 
past. They do not consider that what is excellent for the 
Wagnerian music drama is pernicious to the Italian 
melodrama. Yet, it must be admitted that they are 
working earnestly and sincerely to keep at home that 
supremacy which the operatic composers of other na- 
tions are trying so hard to snatch away. 

Even if these Italian neophytes of the melodrama wan- 
der here and there in a nebulous horizon, filling up with 
eccentricity and abstruseness the vacuity left by real 
originality and inspiration, their collective work will 
nevertheless benefit art. I heard “Adriana Lecouvreaux,” 
by Cilea, at the Comunale of Bologna. The music con- 
tains some interesting numbers, its technical part is ex- 
cellent, the orchestration truly splendid; it pleases, al- 
though its creative element has not reached a too salient 
degree of originality. More successful is Giordano with 
his “Andrea Chénier,” which I heard at the Comunale 
Theatre of Rimini, the historical land of sweet Fran- 
cesca. This melodrama, based on a libretto rich in pow- 
erful dramatic situations, of strong psychologicai conflict, 
is certainly one of the very best efforts of the modern 
Italian operatic stage. Yet I firmly believe that Franchet- 
ti, the author of “Asrael,” “Columbus” and “Germania” 
(to speak only of his best works), is the greatest living 
Italian operatic composer, whose winged muse may raise 
yet the Italian melodrama to the loftiest pinnacles of art. 
hus it may be boldly asserted that the operatic tree 
planted by Peri and Caccini is still here and is still 
growing. It matters not if northern winds are striving 
to shake it and some of its leaves fall down lifelessly; 
its main branches are pointing to heaven, defying the 
storm. Franchetti, Puccini, Boito, Giordano, Mancinelli, 
Leoncavallo, Cilea, are living proofs of this assertion, 
and the pending Sonzogno operatic contest will surely 





strengthen it. 

There is no doubt that opera is the supreme artistic aim 
of the Italians; their taste for it can be traced at each mo- 
ment. From morning till night they always sing; good 
or bad, they all want to sing. Alas! often they yell un- 
mercifully, probably to give vent to the psychological 
mpulse that moves their vocal cords. At 3 o’clock in 
the morning, when you would prefer to be rather caressed 
by Morpheus, a cavernous baritone voice or 42 would be 
tenor will surely disturb your gentle slumber, your happy 
dreams, with operatic mockeries. Children going or com- 
ing from school, workingmen going or coming from their 
hops, gentlemen walking on the boulevards, going or 
oming from the club, or irom their palaces, they all 


sing, or whistle, or hum some arias from the ancient and 
modern repertory of operas, from Cimarosa to Verdi, 
from Gluck to Wagner, victims of a general “singomania” 
which does not go beyond the domain of dilettantismo. 

A pronounced artistic quality of the Italians is their 
wonderful discrimination. In passing judgment from an 
zsthetic point of view, they always are decidedly correct. 
They are able (and I am a witness of what I am saying) 
of hissing unmercifully a song, a piece, a drama, an opera, 
while almost at the same time they will find the way of 
applauding unanimously the performances, if worthy of 
recognition; they do not concede to the first stumbler the 
same applause which they had conceded before to a Sem- 
brich, as happens too often in some of our American 
cities. 

A really great advancement is noticeable in the sym- 
phonic field. The experiments given at the conservatories 
of Milan, Naples and Parma and the Lyceum of Bologna 
and Pesaro* have shown also this year what serious 
studies are made and what vigorous minds are behind 
those studies. In time we shall hear program music writ- 
ten by Italians just as good as any of the best German, 
French, Russian, English and American composers; but 
it may be opportunely observed that even the existing 
symphonic works of Bazzini, Sgambati, Mancinelli, Fran- 
chetti, Martucci, Boito, Bossi, Floridia, Longo, Scon- 
trino, Bolzoni, Smareglia and Pirani are worthy of a 
much higher recognition by the conductors and program 
makers, too ready to ostracise Italian music of symphonic 
type. 

At the Conservatory of Naples Director Martucci, the 
great artist, is renewing the glorious era of the two Scar- 
lattis. The closing examinations brought forward the 
superior talent of D. Savino, R. Casalaina, C. Lombardo 
and G. Napoli for composition; of N. Salvino, G. De 
Lucia, M. G. Fabbrini, E. Gubitosi and L. Capucci in 
the piano classes; of L. d’Ambrosio, G. Dell’ Acquila 
and M. Martiri in the violin classes. As for Martucci, he 
is indeed worthy of universal admiration as a composer, 
but as a leader of the symphonic repertory he has no 
rivals, interpreting all styles, all schools, with such a won- 
derful command of all technicalities and such an elevated 
conception of the esthetics as to excite the wonder of the 
most indifferent listener. 

There is still another musical institution in the pic- 
turesque Parthenopean city; it is the Liceo Musicale, 
directed by the two sons of Cesi. the eminent pianist, 
called by Rubinstein at the Conservatory of St. Peters- 
burg to divide with him the cares of that musical athe- 
nzum; it counts hundreds of pupils, and all give evidence 
of well directed studies. 

At the Conservatory of Milan excelled with first honors 
A. Cantri, E. Soro and Elizabeth Oddone for compo- 
sition; G. Chiti and A. Gabriolo in the violin class. 

At the Liceo Rossini, of Bologna, directed by Bossi, 
the well known organist and composer, whose “Canticum 
Cantorum” created a few months ago such a furore 
in Germany, there is also a splendid school of stringed 
instruments, headed by the famous quartet, Sarti, Mas- 
sarenti, Consolini and Serrato; an excellent class of pi- 
ano, initiated by Golinelli, Topano and Martucci, and now 
happily continued by Ivaldi, Fano and Mugellini; and a 


* The Conservatory has students who live in it; but the Lyceum 





has only day students, 


class of composition which is certainly giving golden 
promises of future achievement. T. Voghera, M. Corti. 
L. Zanuccoli and V. Landini are names of some of those 
gifted students so masterly taught by Bossi, Torchi and 
Dall’ Oglio in the mysteries of harmony and counter- 
point. 

Among the best young Italian pianists that should be 
presented to the American public stands foremost Filippo 
Ivaldi, the just mentioned professor of the Bolognese 
Liceo Rossini. He is an extraordinary pianist, who can 
be advantageously compared to d’Albert. He has a won- 
derful technic, marvelous facility and gives noble inter- 
pretation to all kinds of composers, from Bach to Chopin 
or Brahms. I heard him play the Bach Concerto in Re, 
at a concert given by the Societa del Quartetto, founded 
by Mancinelli, with such a clearness, such a conservative 
style and noble conception, as to awaken all my admiration. 
I also heard him play a concerto written by another 
gifted young composer and violinist, Ottorino Respighi. 
This composition is full of piquant episodes; inventive- 
ness, striking originality of rhythms, lend their charms, 
while harmony, counterpoint and orchestration are treated 
with the sure and bold hand of the master, of the born 
artist, animated by the most ardent Promethean fire. 
The world will hear of him. 

There is no doubt that the Liceo Rossini is the foyer 
of Italian musical art and that of Bologna is the musical 
Athens of Italy. 

The Liceo Rossini of Bologna is situated in the old piaz- 
zetta of San Giacomo, now the Rossini. It was once the 
Augustinian convent, consecrated to musical art for more 
than a century. There, it is said, Martin Luther stopped in 
1511, when with boiling spirit he went to Rome and re- 
turned with a shaken up Catholic faith. Its corridors, 
rooms and halls have witnessed the enthusiasm of great 
masters of the past who had in their hearts the spark that 
enlightened our generations in the divine art. A large 
number of daily visitors stand before the great collection 
of numerous pictures of those celebrated composers and 
performers of the past, adorning the walls, thinking about 
the evolution, perhaps the revolution of art. This rare 
collection alone made Burney call Bologna the seminary of 
music of Italy. Also the musical library is a rarity in itself, 
containing hundreds of precious old manuscripts and mod- 
ern scores. Here G. B. Martini, the learned monk, who 
also taught harmony to Wolfgang Mozart, inititated that 
classic school which produced so many musicians of note 
like Father Mattei and the celebrated Rossini. Here can 
be seen the Rossini memorial room full of relics of that 
master. It contains a large bed, a morning wrapper, a 
wig, the Pleyel piano, a chair, a watch, a billiard cue, a 
music stand, medals, letters, busts and a picture drawn by 
Gustave Doré. Among his autographs can be seen his first 
essay as a pupil of the Liceo and the scores of “II Bar 
biere” and the “Stabat Mater.” The Rossini memorial room 
is under the supervision of Cavalier Federico Vellani, who 
also arranged it originally. He has been for a good many 
years the secretary of the Liceo, nay, he is one of the his 
torical figures of that musical centre, noted and applauded 
by three Bolognese generations. I do not know if it is 
more for his proverbial kindness than for his extraordinary 
taste for music, painting and sculpture. In fact his own 
house, connected with the Liceo, constitutes a veritable 
museum of art full of sculptures, paintings and ornaments 
of all kinds and description, entirely made by his own hands 
and brains after having even manufactured his own tools. 
Most wonderful man! 

The orchestras that are heard in first class theatres and 
concert halls, the municipal and military brass bands 
heard in public squares, gardens and resorts, are simply 
splendid institutions revealing the good taste of the pub 
lic; and, how they listen! and, what a discrimination they 
show! There the musicians play more for the love of art 
rather than to fill a job, and do not rebel against the 
necessity of rehearsing. 

Also the dramatic stage, I may add, vaunts a large 
number of stars like Duse, Ricter, Gramatica, Novelli, 
Zacconi and Gus. Salvini, and the Italian Parnassus is 
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adorned by the world famed poets Carducci, D’Annun- 
zio, Panzacchi, Stecchetti, Pesci; but alas! I am sorry to 
say, vocal art in Italy makes today a rather poor show- 
ing. Honestly speaking, there is nothing worth praising 
about the magic art of which our musical ancestors were 
so proud to call the art of bel canto, the art which has 
been one of the purest glories of Italian art for the last 
two centuries, but which now seems to be slowly van- 
ishing. 

What is the cause of such a decadence? Is it the lack 
of voices? No. Is it the want of more able teachers? 
Is it the lack of serious application? Perhaps a little of 
both the latter. The vaudeville epidemic is rampant also 
in Italy, the common canzonetta is taking the place of the 
elevating romanza of yore, generating a fatal delight in 
superficiality. Also the evolutions that music has under- 
gone for the last quarter of a century has certainly given 
a severe blow to vocal art. Today the public seems to 
love a rigorously dramatic style of singing, and the 
composer feels the necessity of reducing the text to a 
mere modulated recitative, trusting the dramatic action, 
the truth of the tragedy, to the orchestra, thus making of 
the singer a secondary orchestral device. Today har- 
monic combinations, masking the insufficiency of original 
melody, have become also in Italy the principal but vain 
elements to describe the situation of the drama. Thus 
the present singers have necessarily become perhaps bet- 


ter actors, but worse vocalists, neglecting the serious 
studies which used to train the vocal organs of past 
great singers, exponents of that true bel canto which 


delighted the hearts of our grandfathers. The day when 
the Italian composers will consider that the voice, better 
than any manufactured instrument, can express the emo- 
tions of the soul, the silent gradations of the sentiments, the 
impetuosity of the passions; the day when Italian com 
return to the first 
to the 
Italian 

hear 


cease to imitate and will 
giving 


then 


will 
of their back again 
its pristine supremacy, old stamp 
charm again the world, then we shall 


posers 
scope melodramas, 
voice 
singers will 
again that kind of music which really coaxes the soul 
into a mysterious wave of melodic sound, transporting it 
toward new shores, into realms of gladness, under new 
arches of triumph, with sparks of faith, sighs of hope, 
smiles of love. 





Free Scholarships in Music. 


R. anp MRS. A. J. GOODRICH offer the follow- 
ing free scholarships to the most talented and de- 
serving applicants in each class: 

Class A—Complete course in strict counterpoint. Only 
those who are expert in harmony will be considered as 
candidates, 

Class B—A course in theoretical and practical harmony 
for pupils between the ages of twelve and eighteen. 

Class C—A series of lessons in the new eclectic method 
of music training for children. This course includes tech- 
nic, keyboard harmony, analysis, ear training, history in 
This is offered to girls 
Applicants should 


story form, sight reading, &c. 
between eight and ten years of age 
possess decided talent for music. 
Candidates may apply at the Goodrich studios, 80 St 
Nicholas avenue, October 1, 2 and 3, from 4 to § p. m 











Mr. and Mrs. Mehan Return. 
anp MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN have re 


M* 

turned to New 
England. They will resume teaching in Carnegie Hall 
in October. 


York after a short visit in London, 





‘** Tristan’ in Paris. . 


In our reply to questions in last week’s column under 
this heading, THe Musica. Courter stated that “Tristan 
and Isolde” had not yet been produced in Paris. What 
was meant, of course, was that it had not yet been given 
at the Grand Opéra. A number of “Tristan and Isolde” 
performances have been given at the Chateau d’Eau Thé- 
atre. The part of Isolde was taken to the satisfaction of 
Paris critical opinion by Madame Litvinne. 


A Fact About Sevcik. 


Lames Crus, New York, September 16, 1903 
To The Musical Courier: 


Is it true that Sevcik, Kubelik’s teacher, has only one 


eye? It is not alone mere curiosity that prompts this ques- 
tion. Thanking you in advance for your kind answer, 
I am, Very truly yours, 


Pup I. BarToN. 


Yes, it is true. A violin string snapped and struck Pro- 
fessor Sevcik in the eye, thereby inflicting injuries that re- 


sulted in the loss of that member. 


Cheap Concerts. 
Boston, September 17, 1903 
To The Musical Courier: 

I notice that in your last issue you say a person could 
get a seat for a Weingartner concert in Leipsic for 65 
cents. I have had a splendid seat at the Weingartner con- 
certs in the Berlin Opera House for 1 mark—25 cents! 


Yours very truly, Fevix KoetTscHer. 


Where Sauret Is. 


New York, September 11, 1903 
To The Musical Courier 
Kindly inform me at which college the violinist Sauret 
is teaching? Yours truly, Cu. Brown. 


Emile Sauret is one of the leading teachers at the Chi- 
cago Musical College, 202 Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


New Haven Club. 


16 East Turrteente Srreer, ’ 
Yew York, September 14, 1903. { 
To The Musical Courier: 
Would you do me the favor of giving me the name and 
address of any musical club in New Haven? Thanking 


you, Yours very respectfully, Jouan Latren 


Gounod Society, 762 George street. 
Many Questions. 
22 Rutcers Street, New York, 

To The Musical Courier 

In answering me the following queries through your val 
uable columns you will take a load from my mind. I have 
read in THe Musicat Courter that 
Sevcik does not teach any more in the Prague Conserva- 
Is it really so; and if it is who is his successor in the 
Secondly, I will be very grateful if you 


this week’s issue of 


tory. 
violin department ? 
will give me information about the following: What lan- 
guage is commonly spoken in Switzerland? Will German 
do? What is the name of the conservatory where Henri 
Marteau teaches, and who is at the head of it? Are living 


expenses there out of the ordinary? What is the tuition 
fee on entering conservatory per annum? 

Also, are Lobe and Marx popular text books on compo- 
sition in Germany, or other parts of Europe? Kindly men 
tion one or two conservatories where they are. In answer 
ing the above queries I shall be very grateful to you, and 
your musical magazine for your generosity. I await the 
reply through your columns. I am, yours, &c., 

Bruno HERMANN. 


(1) Sevcik, while not an active official at the Prague 
Conservatory, exercises a sort of general supervision over 
the violin department, and at infrequent intervals goes there 
himself to teach. His position is in in a sense purely hon 
(2) German, French 
French would prove more useful there than 
(3) 


orary. and Italian are spoken in 
Switzerland. 
German, but German should suffice Marteau teaches 
(4) Living expenses in Ge 
neva are reasonable from the American standpoint. (5) 
All questions as to rates, &c., you might find answered in 
the catalogue of the school, which you could receive, gratis, 
(6) Lobe and Marx are read 
by cultured musicians everywhere. (7) 
the Berlin Royal High School of Music and at the Leipsic 


Conservatory, although other text books, too, are used 


A Polish Tenor. 


NEWARK, N.] 


at the Geneva Conservatory 


by applying to its secretary 
They are used at 


September 9, 1903 
To The Musical Courier: 

interested to know what has 
who as- 


Being a Pole, I am much 


become of Mierszwinski, the great Polish tenor, 


tonished the world some years ago, but is never heard of 


now. Is he singing, and if so, where? Or is he dead? 
Thanking you for the information, I am an admiring 
reader of Toe Musicat Courter, and 


Yours respectfully, HERMANN CZEMPIN. 
Mierszwinski, after his phenomenal triumphs in Rus- 
sia and parts of Germany and Austria, gave himself over 
to a rather wearing mode of life in Warsaw, and suddenly 
lost for a then 
proprietor of a 


He speculated heavily time, 


the 


his voice 


settled 


married, down, and is now 


prosperous hotel somewhere in the French Riviera 
Not English. 
Marsury Hatt, New Yorn, September 13 
Musical Courier 


1993 
To The 


I noticed in the Sunday Sun that Prevosti, the soprano 


} 


who created the part of Fedora in Berl is re 


n recently 


ferred to as being English by birth. Is this so? Informa 


tion on this point would greatly oblige me, as I have al 


ways considered Prevosti an American 


P. GUERRERA 


Very truly yours, 


The music reporter of the New York Sun is inclined to 


be unreliable when he writes on but maritime topics 


Madame 


any 


Prevosti is an American named Prevost 


Madame Blauvelt's Many Engagements. 
ADAME BLAUVELT 


] 


England Musical 


New 


> 
pan 


during the 
Festivals in St. John, N. B 
Manchester, N. H.., 


September 26, and ending 


7 
will sing 


gor and Portland, Me.; and Burling 
ton, Vt., beginning 
October 8 October 
open her annual fall concert tour in Cork, Ireland, Octo 
19. She 
Foster, contralto; William Greene, tenor; Andrew Black 


Saturday, 


10 she will sail for England and 


ber will be accompanied on this tour by Murie] 


basso; Tivador Nachez, violinist, and Madeline Pain 
pianist. She will return to New York December 20 for 
an American concert tour which will extend as far West 


as the Pacific Coast. 
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MISS HELEN BUELL, Soprano. 

MISS MARY HELEN HOWE, Soprano. 
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RECITALS OF COMPOSITIONS FOR TWO PIANOS. 
The Manhattan Entertainment Bureau, Inc., 





104 EAST 26TH ST., NEW YORK Ci/TYy. 








SOLE DIRECTION: 


L. 6. CHARLTON 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 





The Eminent English Bass-Baritone. 
Compass lower F to upper B Flat. 


Paris /.¢ Figaro says: 
A beautiful baritone voice aud a talented artist. 
Paris L'// ustre Mondain says : 
Gifted with a superb voice, a ba itone of the 
fi. st rank 
London Daily Telegraph says: 
A powerful baritone 
An admirable singer. 


and pur pose 


“ ELIJAH *—Walsa 
Never in the histor 


Distinct enunciation 





** Elijah,’’ 23 performances last season. 


London Lady's tteld says 
An artist; a man of brains, imagination 


better selection of artist been made. 
singing wasa masterpiece of art, affecting 
chorus and audience alike.—/ress. 


CHARLES [REE 


In America January and February, 1904. 


**Golden Legend,’’ 19 performances, 1902. 
** ELIJAH” —Stiring Eng 


A fine personation artistic power, deft 
manipulation, every word clear, every 
phrase its fall meaning.—/ourna/ 


“GOLDE LEGEND” —Sunderie nd 
Eng.—The greatest hit of the evening 
his interpretation being in every respect 
superb.—/ournal 


ll, Eng. 
vy of the society bas a 
His 
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MUSICAL COURIER OFFICES—FINE ARTS BUILDING. 


Curicaco, Ill., September az, 1903- 


HE time has come when the musical workers 
return to their work, the musical societies and 
clubs resume their rehearsals and the music 
critics seek subjects for their allotted space in 
the society section of the Sunday newspapers. 
The teachers have never been so busy, nor 

has there ever been so many of them. There is scarcely 

an available room in any of the big downtown buildings 
in which the vocal gymnastics and practice of the piano 
scales are permitted that is not bespoken by the ambitious 
teachers. The Fine Arts, Kimball Hall, the Auditorium 

Tower and Steinway Hall are filled with the guides to the 

way to music. As for the critics, they remain about as 

usual, with no notable additions to the Sunday columns 
up to this moment. The themes discussed present also 
the customary sameness. It is the fate of the Chicago Or- 
the possibility of a new music hall; the coming 
or the number of times “Hiawatha” is played 

with occasional reference to something that 

Chicago lacks. And it is not easy for the critics to do 

justice to their reputations with such a meagre menu. 

And so the return of the singers and the players is 

welcome, and the look ahead at what the managers have 

already begun to promise gives life to a newspaper fea- 
ture which for several months has languished. Nothing 
remains now but the return also of Theodore Thomas 





chestra; 
of Patti, 
per diem, 


himself. Then some rumors may find a solution, and the 
enthusiasm already evidenced among people who have the 
substance with which to back it will start the comforting 
assurance that Chicago is secure in her foremost musical 
force, and safe in her place as a music loving city. And 
there are intimations of money in large sums, ready for 
the rescue, without any reference to Professor Harper and 
the Rockefeller school, or any other public institution 
among the many which have of late figured in the talk 
of threatened disaster. Meanwhile the bookings of the 
Chicago Orchestra for next spring’s out of town perform- 
ances have been larger than ever before in the history of 
the organization. 


More Free Scholarships. 


A list of the free scholarships awarded by the Chicago 
Musical College was published in THe Musica CouRIER 
last week. The directors of the institution have just 
made the announcement that in addition to those already 
issued eight free scholarships will be given for the full 
course work in the school of opera. In the original 
distribution of scholarships none were issued in that de- 
partment. So many applications, however, were received 
for the opera course that the directors were induced to 
make a special provision to establish free scholarships for 
that study. These scholarships will be awarded by a com- 
petitive examination, which will take place in October, 


applications being accepted by the college until the 15th 
of next month. There will be two scholarships for so- 
prano, two for contralto, two for tenor and two for bass. 
The holder of one of these scholarships will be entitled to 
instruction free of charge for one school year in the opera 
course, which includes practical rehearsals with stage 
business, action, &c., and the study of repertory, under 
William Castle and Herman Devries, acting under Hart 
Conway, two lessons the week in fencing, stage dancing, 
Italian and sight reading. The magnificent production of 
“Faust” by pupils in the Auditorium last season was an 
example of the work accomplished in this department of 
the Chicago Musical College. 


Notable Engagements. 


Among the notable appearances already insured for the 
approaching musical season in Chicago are the following: 
Mme. Marcella Sembrich will make her first American ap- 
pearance this season in Chicago at the Auditorium, Sat- 
urday afternoon, October 24. Anton van Rooy will appear 
in song recital at Music Hall, Sunday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 1. Madame Schumann-Heink will give a recital in 
February next, and the great French violinist, Jacques 
Thibaud, will appear in January. Dr, and Mrs. Richard 
Strauss will appear in a special recital some time next 
April. In addition to her other appearances with the Chi- 
cago Orchestra, already announced, Madame Bloomfield 
Zeisler will give a recital at the Music Hall on Tuesday 
evening, November 24. 

Miss Carolyn Louise Willard. 

This popular pianist has returned from Michigan, where 
she conducted special classes in several places during the 
Miss Willard has resumed teaching at her 
residence studio, 4164 Lake avenue, and a number of her 
out of town pupils have followed her to the city. On the 
occasion of her last recital at Grinnell, Ia., the local critics 
devoted liberal space to appreciative reviews from which 
we take the following: 


th 


past summer. 


The second recital in e School of Music series was given by 
Carolyn Willard, pianist, in the college chapel, Friday. Miss Wil 
lard’s playing is of the intellectual rather than the emotional type 
and her program consisted almost entirely of compositions which 
present great difficulties of interpretation as well as difficulties of 
Miss Willard’s mastery of the keyboard is complete, and 
of 


technic. 
her playing is characterized by clearness, vigor and accuracy 
detail.—Iowa College News Letter. 





The second number in the School of Music series was given in 
the chapel last night by Carolyn Willard, pianist. In spite of the 
inclement weather the audience was fully as large as that 
heard the first recital, 

The best indication of Miss Willard’s ability lay in the fact that 
she was able to retain the interest of her hearers throughout a lor 


which 
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Mme. ROBERT GOLDBECK, Regular Accompanist. 
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and very severe program. Either of the first two numbers, the Bach 
Concerto or the Schumann Fantaisie, would have furnished sufficient 
backbone for a substantial program. 

Of the remaining numbers on the program, the Rubinstein Etude 
and the Chopin Ballade were the most interesting. The Rubinstein 
number was played with thorough mastery of both its technical and 
musical contents; the same thing is true of the Chopin number. 
Miss Willard’s phrasing and feeling for tone values are fine.—Scarlet 
and Black. 

There are two characteristics in the piano playing of Miss Carolyn 
Willard which probably stand out most prominently in the minds 
of those who attended her recital at the chapel Friday evening, and 
these are her wonderful firmness and her marvelous technic. 

The first three numbers on the program were a severe test to the 
musical taste of Grinnell concertgoers, and that Miss Willard was 
able to hold her audience as well as she did is praise enough for her 
playing. Her delicate touch and smooth runs were especially no 
ticeable in the last number.—Herald. 


Madame Sembrich’s Recitals. 

F. Wight Neumann returned last week to Chicago from 
Europe after a four months’ trip through England, 
France, Italy, Germany, Belgium and Switzerland. While 
abroad he engaged for song recitals for the United States 
and Canada Mme. Marcella Sembrich, and this great 
artist will be under the exclusive management of Mr. 
Neumann. This is the first time in history that the tour 
of a leading artist of international reputation is directed 
from Chicago. Mr. Neumann is to be congratulated 
Madame Sembrich has prepared three entirely new pro- 
grams, and as usual will fill the entire evening. There 
are very few great operatic artists who are able to do 
this. Most of them have a concert company of minor 
artists to assist them. 


she 


Columbia School Activities. 


Clare Osborne-Reed has returned to her work as di- 
rector of the Columbia School of Music after an outing 
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among the Michigan and Wisconsin lakes, with renewed 
enthusiasm for a year’s interesting work. Besides her 
own large class of private pupils, the normal training 
class, which is under her personal direction, is unusually 
large this year. One of the interesting features of the 
year’s work at the Columbia School of Music will be the 
course of thirty lectures before the class on history of 
music by Anne Shaw Faulkner, which will begin Sat- 
urday, October 3, at 2:30, and continue each Saturday 
during the year. Miss Faulkner is peculiarly fitted by 
travel, experience and research to make the various sub- 
jects of the course of unusual interest to the students. 
The course is free to students of the school. 

The orchestra program study class, which consists of 
a series of lectures by Miss Faulkner on the programs of 
are given each Friday on the 
and from an educational 


the 
dates of the 
standpoint are invaluable. 


Chicago Orchestra, 
orchestra concerts, 


Bjorksten Recitals. 


A series of very interesting song recitals has been 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Theodor Bjérksten, at which 
fashionable society has paid marked attention. At Lake 


Forest recently the program included a popular feature 
in the form of a chain of folksongs sung in the original 
languages. Mr. Mrs. Bjérksten have so far ingra- 
tiated themselves in musical circles that their return fo 
New York will be regretted. They expect to depart by 
the first of November, but before that time they will be 
heard on several occasions in concerts in this city and 
nearby places 


and 


Size of Chicago Orchestra. 


columns of 
dull of late 


his 


But for the Chicago Orchestra the music 
the local newspapers would have been very 
Theodore Thomas the impending disaster to 
great band of musicians have kept the art departments 
of the dailies supplied with a never ceasing flow of specu- 
lative gossip, and the interest with the public has been 
In a recent 


and 


proportionately increased in that direction. 
issue of the Tribune Mr. Hubbard, in replying to an 
anxious correspondent, gave a bit of information often 
called 

“The 
time eighty-five players 
of the modern works calling for enlarged forces are 


for, as follows: 
the 


when 


heard numbers at present 


On certain occasions, 


orchestra usually 
some 


per 
are employed 

“This means the actual number of persons on the stage, 
not the number of instruments played, for certain of the 
play on more than one kind of in- 


formed, 100 men 


players ‘double,’ i. e. 
strument during the course of a performance.” 
There is nothing specially new in that, but, 
case of recipes for freckle removers and face bk aches, it 


as in the 





is something so often called for that its republication may 
save trouble. 
eS & 

Chicago has had four Sousa concerts with the usual 
satisfaction among lovers of musical excitement. The first 
performance on Friday night brought a great crowd to the 
Auditorium, and the closing performance on Sunday 
proved almost equally successful. Miss Estelle Liebling 
the soprano, received what the rural critics persist in term 


ing a “veritable ovation,” for she is a favorite here. 
eS & 

Not many concerns are listed for the near future, aside 
from the opening of the Chicago Orchestra series. Next 
Saturday the American Violin School gives a_ recital 
Richard Vilim, Julius Brander, Alfred Goldman and Wm 


Lloyd will take part, and Julius Neumann will assist at the 


piano 


L' UIS 

city < 
in order for the 

The 
popular voice 
ducted his usual summer normal classes 
weekly 





Russell ; Studio Notes. 
ARTHUR RUSSELL 


and is putting his studio suite in Carnegie Hall 


has returned to the 


season’s work 


one for the 


Russell con 


active 
Mr 
for vocalists 


summer has been an especially 


specialist. During July 
and 


teachers, and gave a series of recitals which at- 
tracted much attention from the profession and the press 
Tue Musicar these 


affairs, 


COURIER gave extended accounts of 


the “American night” calling forth especially fa 


vorable comment. The artists in all of these recitals 
were from the list of Mr. Russell’s professional pupils 
Mr, Russell returns to the city with a portfolio full of 


important works, including several songs and piano com 


in vocal pedagogy 





positions, and three pretentious work 
which will be on the music counters this fall. The first 
of these is a quite large manuscript on vocal philosophy, 
named “The Commonplaces of Vocal Art.” The second 
work is a smaller essay, making a book of about seventy 
five pages, called “English Diction for American Sing 
ers and Public Speakers.” The other work is a book of 
practical exercises for singers, called “The Essential Prax 
tice Material for Singers.” All of these works are the 
outcome of the author’s long experience as a voice spe 
cialist, and will doubtless find an immediate popularity in 
the profession 
The Bronx Concerts. 
N Sunday the last free public concert of the season 
took place at Claremont Park, Bronx. The regular 
band was assisted by soloists and by the Quartet Club, of 
Mount Vernon; the Arion Society, of White Plains, and th 


New Rochelle 


Mz annerchor Society, of 
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toston, Mass., September 19, 1903. 

RTHUR J. HUBBARD opened his studio on 

the 14th, and is anticipating a busy and en- 

joyable season, as his hours were nearly all 

taken in advance. During his absence this 

summer his studio has been newly decorated, 

and is very handsome in brown and green. 
Mr. Hubbard has some beautiful new voices who come to 
him this season for the first time; in fact he has a large 
number of fine voices always in his studio. He speaks 
most enthusiastically of the success of many of his present 
pupils, and is also much gratified by the favor with which 
some of his former pupils have been received. The suc- 
cess of Enrichetta Godard at Salso Maggiore in “La 
Traviata” recently is particularly gratifying, as it was a 
veritable triumph, and led to her being immediately en- 
gaged for the carnival season at La Scala, Milan. 

Two of Mr. Hubbard’s pupils, Paul Savage and his wife, 
Mme. Ruby Cutter Savage, have recently returned from an 
extended stay in Europe, and will sing the coming season 
under the management of Henry Wolfsohn. Mr. Savage 
will on October 1 open a studio in New York, and Mr. 
Hubbard predicis that both Mr. and Mrs. Savage will suc- 
ceed in the concert field, and he is especially pleased with 
Mr. Savage's determination to teach, as he considers him 





eminently fitted for the work. 
 & 


Mrs. Helen Allen Hunt, pupil of Madame Franklin, has 
been engaged to take charge of the vocal department of 
sradford Academy. Mrs. Hunt will open a studio in 
Portland, Me., this season, under the patronage of the 
wife of Portland’s mayor. 

In November will take place Mrs. Hunt's recital in this 
city, when she will introduce the songs of Debussy 

 € 

Carl Stasny has resumed teaching at the New England 
Conservatory of Music after a delightful summer spent 
in the Maine woods, Jackson, N. H., and Lake Umbagog 
Judging from the large number of applications received 
ind names registered, his time will be well filled the com 


ing season 
J = 

Richard Platt, the young American pianist, who made 

a début in London last June, will open a studio in Steinert 


Building in October. Mr. Platt, besides the concert wih 
the Amsterdam Orchestra, under Richard Strauss, gave two 


recitals in London. He also has played with Kubelik in 
Leipsic and given solo concerts in Leipsic, Dresden and 
Berlin. 

Se <= 

Miss Clara Munger, Miss Priscilla White and Miss 
Katherine Merrill returned to the city on the rsth from 
Green Bay, Wis., and are at their apartments in the 
Nottingham. 

es & 

The Hoffmann String Quartet (J. Hoffmann, A. Bak, 
C. Rissland, C. Barth) are to give three chamber concerts 
this season in Boston with the assistance of local and 
foreign talent. 

J 

Miss Katherine Lincoln is at her studio in the Pierce 

Building, already busy with lessons. 


Elliott Schenck Songs. 
HE firm Breitkopf & Hartel has recently issued a 
group of songs by Elliott Schenck which well de- 
serve the attention of singers looking for novelties. “The 
Deep Sea Pearl,” text by Edith M. Thomas, and “Pan- 
filo’s Song,” text by D’Annunzio (translation by Anna P. 
Schenck), are original though short. “I Turn My Eyes, 
O Love, to Thee,” words by Eugene Field, is a charac- 
teristic love song with intense chromatic progressions. 
“A Parting,” text also by Field, is dedicated to his friend 
Madame Gadski, and is full of passionate emotion. Per- 
fectly beautiful in its simplicity is “Love Songs of the 
Nightingale,” from Heine by Field; this is a gem. All 
the songs are mezzo range, with playable piano part. 
Several errors of the printer will no doubt find correc- 
tion in the next edition; among these are such word 
divisions as kee-ping, u-pon, ang-ry, dea-rest, wee-ping, 
etc., the word “beam” masquerading as “bram.” 

Mr. Schenck is especially in the public eye this week 
by reason of his début as conductor of the Castle Square 

Opera Company at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 


Miss Paula Ralph Coming Again. 
ISS PAULA RALPH, one of the sopranos for the 
coming season at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
has been singing in Germany during the summer. She 
will leave Germany at the end of this month for New 
York. Miss Ralph is an artist of much experience in 
opera, although still a young woman. 


SOME REASONS FOR IT. 


By A WESTERN SINGER. 


S it a fact that music in New York must be em- 
bellished with buffoonery and slapstick humor 
before it is acceptable to the great mass of 
amusement seekers? A glance at existing con- 
ditions would tend to a sorrowful realization 
that this is so. The theatre world is filled to 
the point of bursting with so called musical comedies, 
romantic comic operas and other musical misnomers 
where the frolicsome comedian alternates his “stunt” 
with that of the misguided and ill trained tenor or the 
shrill soprano or the rough voiced, growling bass. And, 
strange to say, it seems to be always the one who does 
the worst work from an artistic point of view who comes 
in for the greatest round of applause, and the fact is so 
common as to be scarcely worthy of notice that the tenor 
who can do the most straining and puffing and bellowing 
always has the greatest following of stagestruck and 
moonstruck young feminines. As an eminent French 
critic who visited America a short while ago says: “The 
men singers in light opera pay absolutely no attention to 
the art of singing, and the women are very little better.” 
The fact remains that what the crowd wants is the song 
and dance style of bodily inflection, and even a grand 
opera audience, of whom better things might be expected, 
are not insensible to this sort of thing, as can be readily 
proven by recalling the stupid and childish Sembrich- 
Fritzi Scheff episode at the conclusion of the last opera 
season in Chicago, when the little piece of “business” 
which Madame Scheff introduced into the finale of her 
song utterly routed the eminent artist whose turn it was 
to take the boards immediately after her. 

The amusement purveyors seem more than ready to 
accede to this popular demand, which is not surprising 
and for which they cannot be blamed, as they are in the 
business primarily and eminently for the purpose of 
making money and for no other reason, artistic or sani- 
tary, and they are, moreover, not in the least responsible 
for the public taste which has demonstrated to them in 
the past that any and all ventures on new and better 
lines will meet with disaster. 

While musical comedies are not entirely bad, yet it is 
plainly to be seen that the good parts of them receive 
but little encouragement, and that the singer with the 
well schooled voice, who attempts with sincerity to in- 
fuse some artistic spirit into her singing, is put complete- 
ly into the shade by the one who braces her feet against 
the floor of the stage and squawks with the vigor of an 
Indian crying his war whoop. Under these conditions 
the singer who sings cannot be greatly blamed if in time 
she descends to the level of those who squawk, though it 
is not the less deplorable for all that. 





Is it too much to expect (it is surely not too much to * 


hope) that there may be some time when even in comic 
opera a singer may express herself or himself with sin 
cerity and a truthful adherence to the principles of art and 
command the favor which at present seems to be given 
to mediocrities who, whatever their real vocation in life 
may be, were certainly never made to sing? 


OR SALE—Old Italian violin; price, $200. Inquire 
A. Korb, 446 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mercury, April, 1908. 


Elger’s ** Dream of Gerontius.” 


Throughout the resonant quality of his vcice 
was demonstrated, and the music could hardly 
have been delivered with more effect. The lon 
and exacting monologues were sustained wit 
wonderful ; owerand expression —Bristol Daily | 


Mr. William Green was really great, ard his 
performance altogether revealed hig talent at its 
highest.— Birmingham Post,March 24, 1908. 
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* ELIJAH.” 


| 
Mr, William Green, the tenor soloist, gave “If 

With All Your Hearts” in a manner which we 
bave seldom heard equaled.— Bristol Echo, 
| October 8. 1902. 

Mr. William Green sang magnificently There 
is no other word to use in respect of his work 
The purity of his voice has always been an 
admirable artistic asset of this fine singer — 
London Morning Advertiser, September 10, 19038, 
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CORSO VENEZIA 34, MILAN, ITALY, ) 
September 2, 1903 f 
) MASNADIERI,” fathered by the great Verdi 
before he had become famous, and who are 
therefore brothers and blood relations of 
“Trovatore,” “Rigoletto” and the noble “Don 
Carlos”; cousins of the fair and lovely “Aida”—a beauty 
of such nature and character as to make future kinship 
claims in the Verdi family less easy for the “Masnadieri,” 
the “Duc Foscari” and the others created during the same 
period. Yet, if you are on good terms with Rigoletto or 
with Trovatore, either will lead you to the Princess Aida, 
who will help you meet her big brothers at the further end 
of the line, the serious and dark browed Otello and the fat, 
jolly faced Falstaff, who are travelers sufficiently far ad 
vanced across the border line to be within hailing distance 
and on speaking terms with some of their German neigh 
bors, the earlier born of Master Richard of Bayreuth. 


Se <= 


An evening or two now gone by there were seated at table 
a little party of congenial friends sipping after dinner café 
noir and smoking, when one of them suggested that they 
go hear the “Masnadieri” “un lavoro invecchiato” of Verdi, 
an opus or set none of those present had ever met, seen or 
heard of in public. 

Soon thereafter a party of three were occupying seats in 
a box near the stage of the theatre—the strong looking 
Giordano Umberto and larger appearing colleague, 
Franchetti Alberto, with one who shall be nameless. 

The Teatro Fossati was found to be well ventilated by 
means of open skylights and cooled by twirling electric fans 
—with a little garden in the rear equipped with a restaurant- 
café to cater to one’s inner needs. The public attending, or 
“assisting,” to be more correctly Italian in expression, was 
rather scarce in the auditorium and the boxes, but the upper 
tiers and the gallery, as well as all around and outside the 
railing on the main floor, was well filled, even crowded— 
for the poorer classes in Italy will always attend opera per- 
formances when there is an opportunity. 


Se <€ 


The first act of the opera contains a large, at least a 
time consuming scena for the baritone, who on this even- 
ing was not only very awkward in behavior but he thick- 
ened his voice muddily, probably to make it seem big and 
powerful, and the foghorn effect was too much for the 
little box party. Franchetti, with the livelier sense of hu- 
mor, would start Giordano laughing and then the two inti- 
mates fairly shook with hilarity. The baritone’s move- 
ments in this first scene were much like those of a caged 
animal measuring the length of his prison cell many times 





his 


up and down behind the iron bars, thus crossing and re- 
crossing the stage dozens of times behind musical bars 
from left to right and back again, making big eyes at the 
public with each effort of foghorn imitation 

While the composer of “Andrea Chenier” and “Fedora” 
tried to be serious during this performance upon the stage 
and was thinking perhaps about the coming production of 
his own “Siberia,” he would be disturbed ever and anon, 
or aroused from his reverie, by the humorous and fun lov- 
ing composer of “Asrael,” “Colombo” and “Germania” 
fame. At the close of Act I the two friends, accompanied 
by the third (who was all eyes and ears, but had little to 
say on this busy occasion), went forth to moisten their 
throats, or, shall I say, to refresh their souls ?—which in 
this case amounted to the same thing 

In the second act the amusement of the two composers 
was found in the childlike handling of a dagger by the 


character in the plot), who 


soprano (the only female 
pointed the little weapon at the 
point upward, before her like a flag, or would carry it 
toward her head in testing the arrangement or adjustment 
of her golden haired wig. The lady’s use of voice, how- 
ever, was decidedly better than her dagger practice, and 
Colombo showed his appreciation of two high tones well 
taken by allowing his massive hands to fall together three 
times. After this strain of mirth the friends again went forth 
to gather strength, and while regaling the inner man and 
entertaining themselves delightfully entered into a discus- 
sion of the newest things and devices in the world of the 
automobile—an all absorbing topic among the music com- 
posers of Italy. From their king’s fancy to their brother 
composer’s serious accident, these musicians are well versed 
and enthusiastically know all about the murderous motor 
car; but are not in the least dismayed, driving their pleas- 


audience or carried it, 


ure and hobby as recklessly as ever 

In the heat of their automobile 
posers paid no attention to the bell announcing the third 
act, but pursued their oblivious to everything 
around them. 

The third act was much more effective than either first 
or second; first scene, in the forest, where soprano and 
tenor meet and do their best work in a telling duet. Sec- 
ond scene has a good male chorus, joined by Carlo in some 
fine tenor singing, the part sung by a young looking Jean 
de Reszké-like tenor, with a ringing, robust voice of pleas- 
ant quality. . The duet between soprano and tenor had to be 
“bissatoed,” and the tenor solo with chorus was greatly 
applauded. All this good music and splendid singing was 
lost, however, on Christopher Colombo and his friend An- 
drea Chenier—who, in their raging discussion of the motor 
machine, had become dead to the world. Act fourth was 
begun and finished without the assistance of the composers ; 


discussion the com- 


subject 


but the singing of a duet between basso and tenor was much 


applauded and redemanded. 

In due time—with the automobile exhausted 
arrived and Siberia in sight, a sting-co-dorus weed, a stogie 
or so called cigaro (named by the innocent or uninitiated 
“una virginia”), in the mouth of one and a Milanese ciga- 
rette between the lips of the other, the two composers, arm 
in arm, boarded a Garibaldi car (joined by their silent 
companion), which transported them to the inevitable Gal 
leria, where they entered, or dropped into seats in front of 
a certain café. 

With the operatic performance finished, the writer does 
not feel justified in venturing beyond his province and nar- 
rating what happened and took place in the Galleria and 


later. 


—Germania 


eS <= 


The Politeama Verdi on its closing nights of a summer 
season produced a short one act opera by the conductor of 


3&5 








the orchestra, Maestro Alfredo Donizetti, entitled “Dopo 
l’Ave Maria.” 

The most concise and probably best criticism of the little 
opus would be to term it a kind of “Cavalleria Rusticana’ 
inverted. It met with much appreciative applause, and the 
composer had a number of recalls. 

In the cast of singers was a young American mezzo-so 
prano named Gertrude Worden, who, though appearing in a 
very small part, gave evidence of possessing a voice of good 
quality and a pleasing presence. ‘‘Dopo l’Ave Maria” was 
preceded by the second and third acts of “Lucia di Lam 
mermoor,” by Gaetano Donizetti, an ancestor with whom 
the composer of the little one act opera claims but very re 


mote relationship. 


fe €& 
lina de Spada, the brilliant soprano, has sailed with the 
Italian Opera Company engaged for the new Tivoli Opera 
House at San Francisco, Cal. This singer and the basso 
Dado were re-engaged after their satisfactory perform 


ances at the Tivoli last season. Signorina De Spada is the 
younger daughter of the late Duke di Villafiorita, a com 
poset of several operas and many songs, who was also a 
singing Milan. Her mother, before 


marriage, was a celebrated opera artist, whose voice talent 


successful mastcr in 


together with the musical nature of the father, seems to 
have been inherited by the daughter The young lady 
Tina de Spada is mistress of her voice and her art and 


knows by heart some two score of operas—certainly a most 
respectable list to select fron 

The complete company formed in 
includes the following named singers 
soprano drammatico; Tina de Spada, soprano lirico ; 
Cloe Marchesini, mezzo 


tenore 


Milan for the Tivoli 
Lina de Benedetto 
Adelina 


['romben, soprano leggiero so 


prano contralto; Emanuele Ischierdo drammatico; 
Giuseppe Agostini, tenore lirico; Alfredo 
leggiero; Adamo Gregoretti, Giuseppe Zanini, baritoni; Au 
gusto Dado, Baldo Travaglini, bassi 
very extensive, and among the 
San Francisco may be mentioned “Adriana Le 


Tedeschi, tenore 


The repertory of this 
company is novelties to be 


produced at 


couvreur,”” by Ciléa; “Zaza,” by Leoncavallo; furthermore, 
‘Andrea Chenier” and “Fedora,” both by Giordano; “La 
Bohéme Puccini; “Otell Verdi Traviata,’ “Faust,” 
“Rigoletto * & 
J €& 
It is variously rumored and announced that Maestro 
Arturo Toscanini, until recently the conductor at the 


Scala Theatre of Milan, has been engaged for next carnival 





season as opera conductor at the Regio Theatre, Parma, 

and that the season there will probably open with “Tristan 

and Isolde.” Good news for Parma, if true. Parma 
is a little city of 44,500 inhabitants 
eH €& 

Among the visitors recently calling at the Milan of- 

fice of THe Musicat Courter has been Signor Albino 

Gorno, the eminent piano instructor, for many years head 


at the College of Music, Cin 
Thomas 


professor of his instrument 
cinnati, Ohio, which 
presided in its infancy. Mr 
summer to spend his vacation on Lake Como, not far from 
Milano. 

Other visitors have bee 


over institution Theodore 


Gorno comes abroad every 


n Basil Marld, a well known Lon 


don concert tenor, who is revisiting Milan, where he 
studied singing some years ago; Francesco Gruber, a 
young tenor from New York, who goes to Vienna shortly 


to take part in a concert; Carlo Auerbach, a tenor voiced 
gentleman now residing in Milan; and last, but not least, 
a delightful little group or bevy of American 


forming an impromptu musical tea party, consisting of 


beauties 
Mrs 


Grace Gruber, soprano leggiero; Miss Florence Dillon and 
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Miss Isabella Curl, soprani coloraturi; Miss Graham Brad- 
shaw, lyric soprano, besides F. Gruber, tenor, and Bennett 
Also Signor Pietro Fiesoli, an Italian 


Challiss, baritone. 
baritone, called, who would like an engagement to sing in 
America 


fe € 


Maestro Sebastiano Breda and family are spending the 
summer at Lago di Como. 

Mr. and Mrs, A. Gordon-Ross (Olga Moskova) are at 
Stresa, on Lago Maggiore. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Quimby Wood (Enrichetta Godard) 
are in Wiesbaden, Germany. Dewtma-HEIDE. 


The H. W. Greene Studio. 





FTER a season of unprecedented success in his sum- 

mer school, H. W. Greene returns to his Fifth 

avenue studio, where he will be found Mondays, Tues- 
days, Thursdays and Fridays. 

The characteristic feature of the studio is earnestness 
Pupils who are inspired to sustained effort make progress. 
[he absolute superiority and safety of Mr. Greene’s 
method and his ability to impress it explains the high 
grade of work by his pupils not only in quality of tone 
and ease of singing, but the artistic finish and interpre- 


tation. Among the professionals who have been with 


Mr. Greene during the summer are Prof. Charles G. 
Woolsey, vocal teacher and director of music of Erie, 
Pa.; Claud Selby, solo tenor at the Central Congrega- 
tional Church, New York; Horatio Rench, solo tenor 
at West End Presbyterian Church, New York; Miss 
Grace McCulloch, soprano of St. Thomas Episcopal 
Church, Washington, D. C.; Miss Lillian Halley, so- 


prano of the Church of the Epiphany, Washington, D. 
C.; Miss Ball, organist of Mount Vernon M. E. Church; 
Miss Virginia Wallace, contralto of Arch Street Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Elellee Tuttle, 
soprano of Princeton Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Miss Frances Batey, teacher of piano, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.; Miss Josephine L. Rhoades, director of music at 
the Williamston Female College; Miss Ruth Wood, of 
the American School of Opera; Mrs. F. S. Allaire, of the 
Quebec Opera Company; J. E. Skiff, vocal teacher and 
director of music at Plainfield, N. J., and many others 
who are fitting for professional careers. 

With such an array of talent it is not remarkable that 
the concerts at Brookfield Centre, as also the services 
in the churches, have been of a high order. The time 
is rapidly filling at the Fifth avenue studio, and a full 
season is in prospect. 

Mrs. Caia Aarup Greene occupies the studio Wednes- 
days and Saturdays. 





The Lachmund Conservatory of Music. 


ARL V. LACHMUND has returned from a delightful 

summer passed in the Maine woods with his family. 

The regular course of study at the Lachmund Conservatory 

of Music, 132 West Eighty-fifth street, began Monday, Sep- 

tember 14. Mr. Lachmund may be consulted any day be- 
tween the hours of 1 | and 3 p. m. 


‘ Richard Bevmelster ‘*At Home.”’ 

ICHARD BURMEISTER and his family are by this 
settled in their new home, 2 Zinzendorf street, 
Several of the pianist’s New York friends have 
“at home.” 


time 
Dresden 
received cards announcing the 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA. 





HE announcement that Richard Strauss will appear 
more times with the, Philadelphia Orchestra than 
with any other organization in America during his coming 
visit, and that his introduction to a Boston audience will 
be as a conductor of Mr. Scheel’s splendid company of 
performers has been one of the chief musical topics of 
the week past, and is exciting comment generally. Much 
credit is given the new management of the orchestra and 
the executive committee which so generously backs it for 
this coup. And no one seems to know just how it comes 
about that the youngest of this country’s great orchestras 
should be able to announce such a card as the exclusive 
appearances of this foremost of modern conductors in the 
two musical centres which rank next to New York! 

Arrangements are in progress to make the two appear- 
ances of Herr Strauss in Philadelphia affairs of marked 
social as well as musical interest. The programs planned 
for these concerts give him the best possible opportunity of 
displaying his power and skill, and it will be interesting 
to have his opinion of the Philadelphia Orchestra after 
wielding the baton over it six times. In such a series 
of concerts he will have a fair basis upon which to form a 
true estimate of the organization’s worth, and the listen- 
ing public will be able to judge better of the adaptability 
and versatility of the eighty performers who compose the 
orchestra. Mr. Scheel will conduct the first part of each 
program, and will then yield his place to the distinguished 
visitor, who will conduct his own compositions, of course. 
Mme. Strauss de-Ahna, who as a soprano is an artist 
of high rank, will also be heard with her husband in 
each program. 

Speaking of the Philadelphia Orchestra, it 
worthy of note that the preparations for the coming sea- 
son, which will open on Friday afternoon, October 30, 
and Saturday evening, October 31, with Adele Aus der 
Ohe as soloist, are being made on a larger scale than ever 
before, and that it is the confident hope of the manage- 
ment that this season will go far toward placing the or- 
chestra on a permanent basis. The list of soloists which 
will be made public next week is uncommonly strong, and 
is rich in the names of artists who will make their initial 
appearances this season with this orchestra. The programs 
prepared by Mr. Scheel, which will also be announced in 
the near future, are of a brilliant nature, and contain some 
novelties which in themselves are altogether unusual. 

Mr. Scheel will return from San Francisco about Octo- 
ber 1, and rehearsals for the season will begin soon there- 
after. The conductor’s San Francisco season has been a 
veritable triumph from beginning to end, and as the San 
Francisco public was the first to appreciate Mr. Scheel’s 
power and genius, such a reception after an absence of 
three years is indeed flattering. The personnel of the or- 
chestra will remain practically the same as last year, only 
a few desirable changes having been made. During the 
season fourteen public rehearsals and fourteen symphony 
concerts, together with several popular concerts and a 
series of young people’s musical lectures will be given in 
Philadelphia, and the out of town performances, which will 
be headed by the two in Boston, will include several of 
the larger cities in Pennsylvania, and possibly some others 
farther away from home, the dates for which have not 
yet been finally agreed upon. 


is a fact 


ALMA DALMA IN COPENHAGEN. 
[By Case] 
COPENHAGEN, SEPTEMBER 17, 1903. 
Musical Courier, New York: 
LMA DALMA had a pronounced success here to- 
night in “Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci.” B. 








MAXIMILIAN DICK ABROAD. 


AXIMILIAN DICK, the American violinist, recently 
returned from a two years’ stay in Europe. While 
abroad he appeared in some of the principal cities, and 
judging from the criticisms the artist was brilliantly suc 
cessful.. At some of the recitals Mr. Dick performed new 
compositions by Alvin Kranich, THe Musica Courier 
representative at Leipsic. Some of these works were per 
formed in public for the first time by Mr. Dick. 


Criticisms follow: 

Herr Maximilian Dick, who made his London début, 
himself an expert violinist, and performed Vieuxtemps’ 
Concerto in brilliant fashion.—Morning Post, London, June 21, 1902. 


proved 
Fourth 





He played the 
also 


Herr Maximilian Dick is an excellent violinist. 
Fourth Violin Concerto of Vieuxtemps with fine execution, 
the Romanza and Perpetual Movement from the suite by Franz 
Ries with dashing effect. Mr. Bird accompanied with his usual 
refinement and precision.—The London Era, June 28, 1902. 





Herr Maximilian Dick, a German violinist new to London, played 
several solos with much charm, though his style is somewhat un 
graceful; his tone was delightfully sweet and mellow, and artistic 
taste was in his rendering of the Adagio and Perpetuum Mobile, 
from Franz Ries’ Suite in G major, to which Henry Bird’s excel 
lent accompaniment lent further enjoyment.—The London Musical 
News, June, 1902. 





Maximilian Dick, a German violinist new to London, is a skil! 
ful executant and draws a mellow tone from his instrument. His 
alert and artistic performances of the Adagio Religioso and Finale 
from Vieuxtemps’ Concerto in D minor, and the Adagio and Per 
petuum Mobile from Franz Ries’ Suite in G major brought him 
deserved compliments. Henry Bird was, as usual, an excellent 
accompanist.—The London Daily Telegraph, June 21, 1902. 





Herr Maximilian Dick, a new violinist equipped with a good tech 
nic, played pieces by Vieuxtemps and Ries with skill and judgment. 
His début must be accounted a successful one.—The London Ladies’ 
Pictorial, June, 1902. 





Herr Maximilian Dick, a violinist new to London, who produces 
a remarkably full, rich tone from his instrument, played really well, 
and seems to be an artist of distinct merit.—The London Topical 


Times, June 28, 1902. 





Our concert orchestra presented us with an unexpected artistic 
treat when they introduced us to Maximilian Dick, the Chicago 
violin virtuoso, and Alvin Kranich, the pianist and composer, from 
New York. An indescribable magic emanated from the music of 
this artist pair, especially when they appeared in ensemble. They 
possess depth of artistic conception and absolute technical perfec- 
tion. No wonder that this masterful ensemble drew forth veritable 
storms of applause. The first few strokes of the bow in Wiceniaw- 
ski’s Fourth Concerto proved Mr. Dick to be an artist above criti- 
cism. Among other pieces, A. Kranich’s “Kreisel” gave the vio- 
linist ample chance to demonstrate the geniality and elegance of his 
style. Mr. Kranich is not only a perfect accompanist, but also a 
finished composer and leader. His “Staéndchen” and “Miarchen” 
for string orchestra, as well as the pretty Scherzo for flute and 
string orchestra, would be ornaments to any program, and are 
bound always to please—especially when conducted by the young 
master.—(Translation) Leipziger Tageblatt, May 21, 1902. 





The Franco-American festival at the Trocadero Palace was a real 
success. All the artists were applauded, but Maximilian Dick, the 
celebrated American violinist, achieved a veritable triumph. He 
played with spirit a concerto by Vieuxtemps and was tendered an 
ovation. He has been engaged to play in London at one of the 
coronation concerts.—(Translation) Le Figaro, Paris, June 17, 1903. 
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HE seventh annual festival of music will be held 
at the armory in Portland, Me., on October 1, 
2 and 3, under the direction of W. R. Chapman 





The soloists will be Madame Blauvelt, Miss 
Corinne Welsh, Edward P. Johnson, Percy 
Hemus and Francis Archambault, Mme. Shotwell Piper, 


Felix Fox and Madame Homer 

Mrs. Victor Dye and Mrs. Foster Robinson gave a mu- 
sicale at Sisterville, W. Va., recently. 

A piano recital was given recently at Slater, 
Miss Leland Burks and Miss Nell Orear. 

Mrs, Spencer, of Napa, Cal., gave a recital by her most 
advanced pupils in St. Joseph’s Hall, Saturday, Septem 
ber 5. 

Miss Katharine Hart gave a miscellaneous program of 
pupils’ work recently in the Arcadia Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Peoria, III. 

A successful recital was given recently by Miss Wiede 


Mo., by 


mann’s pupils at her studio, Lawrence, Kan. They were 
assisted by Miss Jean Bowersock 
A concert was given September 3 at the First Presby 


terian Church, Council Bluffs, Ia., by Mrs. Pauline Miller 
T. Chapman and W. L. Thickstun. 

A song recital was given by W. Henry Lewis September 
10 at Lynchburg, Va. The first part of the program con 
sisted of a “Song Cycle” by Alexander von Fielitz. 


An organ recital was given at Branford, Conn., 


Chapman, F. 


recently 


by George H. Thompson, organist; Miss Belle Hutchin 
son, soprano; Mrs. Hope Borden, alto, and W. H. Clapp, 
violinist. 

The fall term of the Marion (Ind.) Conservatory of 


Music opened September 1 with the largest enrollment of 
any term yet taught in the five years since the opening of 
this school of music 

Granger Place Hall, Canandaigua, was the 
cently of a violin recital by Conrad L. Becker, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., assisted by Louis B. Phillips, of Syracuse, 
and Miss of Canandaigua, vocalist 


Herbert F. Sprague, who has been organist for the past 
year in the New England Church, of Chicago, has ac 


scene fre- 


pianist 


Anna L. Finley, 


Presbyterian Church in St. Paul, Minn., which is one of 
the largest and most beautiful churches of that city. 

An organ recital was given recently at Trinity Church, 
Trenton, N. J., by G. Horatio Ryder, F. Nevin Wiest, F 
G. Riggins, Williams Woodhouse, Jr., Miss Lizzie Joslin, 
Mrs. Charles Lennox and Miss Harriet Dickinson. 

The song recital given September 3 at the Y. M. C. A., 
Roanoke, Va., by Miss Virginia Smith Cowper, was an 
event which brought out a large number of music lovers 
Mrs. D. Webster Meadows, Professor Leary and a male 
chorus assisted. 

An organ and vocal recital was given September 3 at 
the Presbyterian Church, Waterville, N. Y. The partici 
pants were Miss Cora Suters, soprano; Miss Mary Wil- 
liams, mezzo; Miss Harriet Westcott, contralto, and Philip 
H. Goepp, of Philadelphia, organist. 

At Fruitvale, Cal., a musicale was recently given by the 
pupils of Mrs. E. C. Rodwick at her home on Putnam 
avenue. About thirty-five guests were present. The pro 
gram was rendered by Ruth Carson, Mabel Parker, Mrs 
E. C. Rodwick, Clemens Buckholz, Hazel Nelson, Rosa 
Studiger. 

A song recital was given by Christian Frederick Mar 
tens, at Indianapolis, Ind., Mr. Martens was en 
gaged as teacher of singing at the conservatory of music 
in this city last spring, and this was his second appearance 
before an Indianapolis audience. On the arrival of Mr 
Schaefer, the new violin teacher of the conservatory, he 
and Mr. Martens will appear in a joint recital. 

At Wilton, Me., September 2, a musicale was given at 
the Bachelor Blue Mountain Camps by Miss Ethelyn H 
Burleigh, of Augusta, assisted by Willis E. Bacheller, of 
New York, tenor, under whom Miss Burleigh has for some 
years past been prosecuting her’ musical Miss 


recently 


studies ; 


Edna P. Smith, soprano, and Carl Venth, violinist, also of 
New York, with Mrs. Bacheller and Mrs. Venth, accom 
panists 





Mr. Bogert’s Lectures at Green Acre. 


W ALTER L. BOGERT’S lectures at the Green Acre 

Conference, Eliot, Me., proved very successful. The 
afternoon on “Parsifal’’ attracted a large and thoughtful 
audience. An extended report in the Lewiston Journal re 
ferred as follows to Mr. Bogert: 

In the afternoon at 3:30 a large audience 
recital by Walter Bogert in the Eirenion. Mr 
of the season 
“Parsifal.” The 
were rendered in a manner which made the characters live and act 
in the mind of the audience. The story of the development of the 
character of Parsifal, the pain of Amfortas, the spell of the magician 
Klingsor and Kundry’s struggle against it, were told in a manner 
which excited marvel at the genius which 
could without the aid of the visual action of the 
paint these characters in musical c« 

The applause at the close was loud and prolonged, 
auditors importuned him to repeat cé considerable portions of the opera. 


attended the lecture 
Bogert’s music has 
been among the special attractions 


Monday he rendered Wagner's various themes 


in a single performer 
opera so faithfully 
lors 


while insatiate 








pe ar a mend as gets and choirmas ter of Centra! 





Bohemian Piano Virtuoso. 











HE different musical societies in Indianapolis 

Ind., have taken up their rehearsals again after 

a few months of rest. The Philharmonic Club 

elected the following officers last week Presi 

dent, Harry Bryan; vice president, Frank Tay 

lor; secretary, Charles Henderson; treasurer, Sam Shank; 

manager, Homer Van Wie; director, Ed Nell 

A concert was given under the auspices of the Walling 

ford (Conn.) Country Club at the Town Hall recently 


(N. Y.) Vocal regular 


season the 


The Troy Society will begin 
rehearsals for the 
and the Troy Choral Club the 

A social 
port, Pa., by 
Wertenbach, 

Miss 
sicale, 
mer in Europe, 


Tuesday in this month, 
Monday 
September 8 at 
Brieck, 
Harris 


last 
last 
Mc Kee s 
Miss 


musicale was given 
Miss Elizabeth Gross, W. S 
Miss May Larkin Dr. L 
Wiley, s« the Tuesday Mu 


who has been spending the sum 


and 
Margaret cretary of 
of Detroit, 
has reopened her studios in Detroit 


Mich ’ 


The Milwaukee (Wis.) Musical Society has received 
a cablegram from Max Puchat, the recently elected 
musical director, to the effect that he accepts, and will 
arrive in Milwaukee soon 

The Hughes Club, D. P. Hughes, conductor, gave a 
program at the Unitarian Church, Oakland, Cal., Septem 
ber 18. The assisting soloist was Nathan Lansberger 
There was the usual number of vocal solos from the mem 
bership of the club 

[he first meeting of the Scarsdale Choral Society for 
this season was held September 8 at W. W. Orr’s home, 
Scarsdale. The society, under the direction of Dr. Oliver 
L. Austin, will give the first half of the winter’s work to 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” and Von Bree’s “Saint Ce 
cilia’s Day.” 

4 new musical club, to be know as the Detroit 
(Mich.) Concert Quintet, has been organized, and is 


composed of Miss Edith De Muth, soprano; Miss Estelle 
Ruebelman, contralto; Fred Fraser, tenor; John Atkin 
son, bass, and J. Truman Wolcott npani st and 
piano and organ soloist The club already has several 
engagements booked for Canada, Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan 

The Le msi Morning Musical Club, of Oakland, 
Cc al., has issued a very handsome booklet containing its 


OTTOKAR MALEK 


Sole Management, Charles R. Baker. 


American Tour Begins in October. 





SOLE AGENT FOR 
MADAME BLAUVELT. 
MISS MINNIE TRACEY. 
MADAME CLARA BUTT. 
MISS ADA CROSSLEY. 
MSS MURIEL POSTER. 
MR. WILLIAM GREEN. 
SARASATE and 
BERTHE MARX- 
GOLDSCHIUDT. 






LADY HALLE, 












sv KREISLER. 

BS Ee CARRERO. 
ace cn 

- — DOHNANYI. 


ZACHAREWITSCH. 
TIVADAR NACHEZ. 
LEONARD BORWICK. 


MR. GEORGE GROSSMITH. 


MR. PLUNKET GREENE, 
MR. KENNERLEY RUMFORD, 
DR. THEO. LIERHAMMER, 





FREDERICK CARBERRY, 


TENOR. 
Management DUNSTAN COLLINS, 
55 Auditorium Building, - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


ws. Hadden -Alexander 


PIANIST. 
Carnegie Hall, 





New York. 





THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, 


FRITZ SCHEEL, Conductor. 


A permanent orchestra of eighty performers, maintained for concert purposes 
exclusively. Available for certain dates by addressing 


1520 Chestnut Street. 


JOHN MAHNKEN, General Manager. 





-. BRUNO STEINDEL 


Mr. STEINDEL, Solo ’Cellist of Thomas Orchestra. 


Mrs.STEINDEL, . 


Pianiste. 


Management DUNSTAN COLLINS, 55 Audtoriom Building, CHICAGO. 





ERSKINE 


POKTER 


TEN YEARS OF AGE. 


SOPRANO. 
CHURCH—CONCERT—MUSICALES. 
New booking from October 1. 
Repertoire of 125 8, both sacred 
and r. 

For Terms, &c., address 
DAVID PORTER, 
189 Montague Street, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Meetings of the 


announcements for the coming season. 
“artists’” 


club will commence September 16 with an re- 
cital under the direction of Mrs. Arthur W. Moore. 
There will follow the regular meetings of the club on the 
first, second and third Wednesdays of the month 
throughout the season, which closes on May 25. The 
active membership list is divided into four classes for the 
purposes of study and to furnish some of the programs 
of the season. Mrs. James G. Allen is chairman of 
Class A, Miss Ella Clark of Class B, Miss Pauline Collins 
of Class C, and Miss Louise Stubbs of Class D. The 
active members of the club now number forty-five and the 
associate list comprises some thirty more names. The 


executive committee is composed of Mrs. James G. Allen, * 


Miss Ella Clark, Miss Pauline Collins, Mrs. Arthur W. 
Moore, Mrs. Kate G. Potter, Miss Louise Stubbs and 
Mrs. Newton A. Koser, the last named being the secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

The plan of work committee of the St. Cecilia Society, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has completed the program for next 
vear, with the following result: October 2—‘‘Faust.” 
Lecture by Mrs. Verslius; musical program arranged by 
Mrs. Heber A. Knott. October 16—Miscellaneous; com- 
mittee, Mrs. Henry L. Houseman, Mrs. C. E. Block, Miss 
Daisy Findlater. October 30—Music in Great Britain, 
Miss Marguerite Colwell, Mrs. C. J. van Etten, Mrs. A. G. 
November 13—Longfellow day, Mrs. William 
H. Loomis, Mrs. J. F. Cramer, Miss Blanche Fuller. 
November 27—St. Cecilia day, Mrs. Kelsey, Miss Anna 
Henson, Mrs. C. E. Fink. December 11—‘Life’s Cycle,” 
Miss Emma Loomis, Miss Helena Stone, Miss Nora E. 
Heber A. 


Dickinson. 


Barnhart. January 15—Piano recital, Mrs. 

Knott. January 29—Humoresque in music, Mrs. F. W. 
Powers, Mrs. Bruce Wikstrom, Miss Grace Potter. Feb- 
ruary 12—President’s day. February 26—Women Compos- 
ers, Miss Estelle Hibbard, Mrs. F. B. Jewell, Miss Grace 
Kohlhepp. March 11—Rossini and Saint-Saéns, Miss 
Elizabeth Schuster, Miss Louise Fitch, Mrs. E. C. Good- 
1ich. March 25—American Composers, Mrs. Victor E. 


April 8—Violin and harp 
Miss Helena Stone. April 
Mrs. William Miller, 


Duncan, Miss Winifred Norcutt. 
music, Miss Katherine Conlon, 
22— Moder n Scandinavian Music, 


Mrs. J. E. Post, Miss Blanche Thompson. May 6—Nature 
in Music, Mrs. W. H. Gay, Miss Geta Godwin, Miss Helen 
Hunt; flower committee, Mrs. C. H. Bender, Miss Kate 
W. Wolcott, Miss Edith Studley; May 20—Folk Songs 
and National Dance Forms, Miss Elizabeth Horner, Mrs. 
J. S. Follett, Mrs. Frank Steinman. June 3—Miscel- 
laneous, Mrs. Huntley, Dr. E. A. Rutherford, Mrs. John 
E. Peck. 








An Organist III. 
ILLIAM PECHER, who has been the organist of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral since its erection in 1879, 
is ill of heart trouble in St. Joseph’s Hospital, Yonkers. 
Mr. Pecher, now sixty-five years old, studied at St. Fran- 
cis Xavier College and in Leipsic. 


ANTED—Students desiring the experience of choir 

work may be he!ped by applying to the organist of 

Westminster Presbyterian Church, 212 West Twenty-third 
to 4 p. m. 


street, Thursday, 2 


NASHVILLE NOTES. 





Nasuvitie, Tenn., September 12, i903. 


HE prospects for activity in musical circles in 

Nashville this winter are excellent. With the 

advent of some new enthusiasts in music the 

“City of Rocks” is taking on new life as a musical as 
well as educational centre of the South. 

M. K. Peck, precentor at Christ Church, has organized 
the Nashville Oratorio and Symphonic Society, with 100 
in chorus and forty in orchestra. They will give Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater” during the last week in October. 

Justin M. Thatcher, choirmaster at the Tulip Street 
Church, who did excellent work last winter, will continue 
his directorship this winter and has a good chorus well 
organized. 

Charles Washburn, baritone, formerly of Birmingham, 
Ala., has been engaged as choirmaster at West End 
Methodist Church. 

Douglas Powell, tenor, formerly of New York city, 
will be choirmaster at the First Presbyterian Church. 
having already a goodly number of pupils listed for the 
winter. 

The choir of St. Mary’s Cathedral, under the direction 
of Mrs. A. H. Stewart, organist, has doubled its number, 
and its excellent a capella work will attract greater atten- 
tion than before. 

J. Harry Wheeler, of New York city, has met with un- 
usual success with his vocal teaching and has continued 
his classes four months instead of two, as was contem- 


plated. He will return to New York this month for 
his winter work there. 
Miss Minnie C. Vesey, contralto at First Baptist 


Church, who is now in Chicago doing concert work, 
has a very busy season before her, and her delightful stu- 
dio will be the centre of musical attractions as of yore. 
Miss Kathryn Fisk, of this city, contralto of St. 
George’s P. E. Church, of New York, returns to the 
metropolis about this time. She has had a good rest. 





Max Bendheim’s Voice Method. 


AX BENDHEIM, the acknowledged master of the 

art of training the voice, ascribes his success to 

his eclecticism—to his blending of the best features of 
various schools of voice building. Superadded to a thor- 
ough knowledge of placing the voice, of vocal technique, 
of the possibilities and limitations of the voice and of 
a ripe musical scholarship which knows the correct 
interpretation, is a peculiar quality which Mr. Bendheim 


possesses, viz., the ability to impart his knowledge to his 
pupils. 
The science of vocal training has been investigated 


with thoroughness and painstaking application by Mr. 
Bendheim, and he has formulated well worked out 
theories, which have received the sanction of the most 
distinguished musicians. His chosen method combines 
the bel canto of the old Italian with the broad declama- 
tion of the modern German school. His principles of 
enunciation and phrasing are based upon the method of 
the celebrated Julius Stockhausen, his teacher. His 
method of breathing was highly commended some years 








THE WOODRUFF METHOD 


OP TEACHING 
Non-syllable Sight Reading, Piano, 
Music History and Harmony. 
H. ESTELLE WOODRUFF, 
36 East 23d Street, New York City. 


oe 


A perfect system of mind and ear training for 
all classes of musicians—singers especia lly. 
Send $1.50 for one copy of Compreher sive 
Music Course, one Music Game and article, 
* Why Syllables Should Not Be Used.” 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 








JOHN 
a 


Management HENRY WOLFSOHN. 


YOUNG 


TENOR, 
271 West (13th St., NEW YORK, 
*Phone : 2345-L_ Morningside. 


ago in the Medical Record and the Post Graduate, the 
two most prominent medical papers in the United States. 
Among his pupils are Mrs. Clara Henley Bussing, so- 
prano, well known concert and oratorio singer in Chi- 
cago; Miss Zetti Kennedy, soprano, prima donna of the 
Whitney Opera Company; Miss Clara Winsten, soprano, 
soloist of St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church, who sang 
very successfully in several German Liederkranz and 
other concerts; L. A. Olney, tenor, soloist of St. Mark’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, and Charles H. 
Everett, basso, church and concert singer, Providence, 
R. I. Mr. Bendheim has begun work for the season, 
which promises to be the most successful one he has ever 


had. 


Miss Adele Margulies. 


ISS ADELE MARGULIES has returned from a 
long vacation passed delightfully in Norway and 
Sweden. This excellent pianist and teacher has a num- 
ber of talented pupils in her classes at the National Con- 
servatory of Music, and among her private pupils at her 
studio in the Sherwood there are several young men 
and women gifted above the average students of music 
Miss Margulies herself is an idealist, but with it all she 


from her pupils 


is not unreasonable in demanding 
thoughtful study and appreciation of the beautiful in 
music. 


As a performer Miss Margulies is in the front rank of 
women pianists. The public rarely hears her, but that is 
entirely the fault of the artist. Someone well qualified 
to speak for Miss Margulies has averred that her ex 
traordinary gifts as a teacher and love for the work has 
robbed the musical world of a wonderfully 
and delightful soloist. But there is reward 
for the successful teacher. 


individual 
and reverence 


The United Stagers of New York. 


HE United Singers of New York will give a concert 
on the Mall, at Central Park, , Sunday, - September 2 27. 


London, England. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
ACADEMY FOR THE HIGHER DEVELOP. 
MENT OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 

2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale 


Mae. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training and 
School for Opera, 
Complete Training for Voice, Style and 
the Different Repertories. 
Special Classes for Gentlemen Ps each 
Monday and Thursday from $23 7. 
Sole teacher of Alice erlet, Claire 
Friché, the incomparable “Louise” of 
Charpentier’ s opera, and Madame Birner. 
For terms and particulars write to the Secretary 
of Madame Mortant’s School, 3 York Place, 
Baker Street, London W., England. 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION. 
& New Bond Street, London. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


OR. B. FRANK Bry sd, og JR. 





























WHAT TO DOA AND HOW TO DO DO FT. to secure the 
effects desired in singin, 
ScHOOL oF VocaL = 101 South Eleventh Street, 
hiladeiphia, Pa. 


Send for wecnaane “ The Making of a Singer.” 





Grimm’s Simple, Method of Moder Harmony, 


Grimm’s Practical Method for Beginners on the 
Pian Price $1.00, are standard works. Mus!- 
cians should examine these up to date works. 
Rates to teachers. 
THE GEO. B. JENNINGS CO. 
105 and 107 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








ST. MARY'S ACADEMY, TINDEARAS 


le West of Notre Dame Universit 

Conducted my the Sisters of the Holy Cross. "chartered 
1855. Ideallocation. Enjoying a national patronage. Thor- 
ough English, Classical, Scientific and Commercial Courses, 
Advanced Chemistry, Pharmacy and Modern Languages. 
Regular Collegiate Trees. Studentscarefully prepared — 
regular, special or co sted course. Physical and Chemica 
Laboratories we!l equ 

THe CONSERVATORY { OF MUSIC is See Sen on rans of 
the best Classical Conservatories. THE ART DEPARTMENT 
is modeled after leading Art Schools. Also, MINIM DEPART- 

MENT for children under twelve years. Physical Culture 
under direction of graduate of Dr. Sargent’s Normal School 
of Physical Training, Cambridge, Mass. 

The best modern educational ——, for sting oun 
women for lives of usefulness. rate cost. — f oem 
Year begins September &th. Fer catalogue and ode “4 i 
formation, sooty te to The DIR ST. MARY’S ACADEMY, 
Box 10, NOTRE DAME, INDIANA. 

















HELEN 


VON DOENHOFF 


Voice Culture, Art of Singing, 
Dramatic Action. 
APPOINTMENT BY LETTER ONLY. 6! E. 86th St., 





NEW YORK. 





GRACE WHISTLER MISICK 


Booking Enagagemecats for Recitals, Concerts, Oratories. ees CONTRALTO. Studio: 600 Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Management: CHAS. BR. BAKER, 1402 Auditorium Tower, 








ASHTON’S ROYAL AGENCY 





88 Old Bond St., LONDON, W. 
BY APPOINTMENT TO 
His [Majesty The King, Her [Majesty Queen Alexandra, and Their Royal Highnesses 
Prince and Princess of Wales. 








Permanent Address: 


716-18 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO. 


CONCERT, THEATRICAL, VARIETY. 
Artists Introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 

Teonor. 

Management : 
mA MM LI MW x 
131 ny 17th St., 
NEW YORK. 
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KAND 


ARE IDEAL 





BALDWIN PIANOS 


CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 











K i X + 
267-269 Wabash Avenue, 














D. HoH. BALDWIN c& CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








. . CHICAGO, ILL. 














Strich X Zeidler 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS OF THe HIGHEST ARTISTIC MERIT. 
134th Street and Brook Avenue, NEW YORK. 


MAIN OFFICES: 


PEASE PIANO CO., 128 West 42d St., New York, 


We also manufacture the WILBUR piano, a thoroughly reliable instrument at a moderate price. 


SAMPLES 
SENT FREE 


To PROFESSIONAL 
Musicians only upon 
application to 





HAVE BEEN FAMOUS FOR OVER 50 YEARS. 


Good Then. Better Now. 


Write for catalogues and prices. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1870) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin and Flottwelistrasse 1. 
Cable address: Musikwolff, Berlin, 


Philharmonic 
mcerts, 


Manager of the 
the new Subscription C« 
Berlin, 


Proprietor and 
Concerts, Berlin; 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, 





Sole Representative of most of the leading art 
ists, viz 4? achim, d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme CHAS, F. ALBERT, 
Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle. Marcella, Sem 
brich, Emil Goetz, the Berlin Philharmonic Or Manufacturer, 
chestra, Manager of the American tours of Jose ¥ 
Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate, 205 South Ninth Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


NoTice—When sending for sample enclose 


professional card 





Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
APPLY FOR CATALOGUE. 


Roval Conservatory of Musi¢ and Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Forty-eighth Year, 1901-1902, 1387 Pupils: 75 Recitals. 112 Instructors. 


Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal 
admission times begin Apriland September. Admission granted also at other times. 


PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF TEACHERS FROM THE DIRECTORIUM. 


The Stern Conservatory of Musie, 


FOUNDED isso. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 


Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Complete Training a7 the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
instruments). SEMINARY: Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 
Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. step 
E. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, page Foerster, Otto Heg- 





ll 








CONSERVATORY: 


Taubert. 





Ruefer, Prof. E. 

ner, Prof, Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Gustav Pohl, rmann, Prof. E. Taubert, Guenther 

Freudenberg. SINGING—Frau ee ~— Ri - Kompner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Nicolaus 

Rothmuehl, Royal Chamber _" Wiladys 8 OPERATIC 

AND DRAMATIC CLASS—F segues | Goldbere. VIOLIN— 3 Gustav ey Issay Barmas, 
rnard Dessau, Willy Nicking, Rampelmann. ‘CELLO—Eugen Sandow. HARP, HARMONIUM 


—Franz Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Hoyal Music Director, &c. 
Charges: From 125 marks ($30) up to 400 marks ($100) Annually. Operatic School: 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. 
hours from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m. 


Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE is. 

Director: Dk. HUGO GOLDSCHMIDT. Principal Teachers: PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA, 
K K. Hofpianist ; Prof Ph. SCHARWENKA, C. ANSORGE, PROF, JAMES KwWasT, PROF. 
W. LEIPHOLZ, MAYER-MAHR (Piano) ; GOLDSCHMIDT. LINA BECK, DIERICH and Frau 
PROF. BLANCK-PETERS (Singing) ; Zajic, GRUENBERG, VON BRENNERBERG (Violin) ; 
VAN LIER (’Cello); KNUPFER (Opera). Pupils received at any time. 


THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR Directress, 


HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED on the hills over- 


750 marks ($180). 
Consultation 








A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musicat Courigr. 


the concert. 


REFERENCE 


The Gabler Piano. 


AN ART PRODUCT IN 1854 
Represents today 49 years of Continuous Improvement. 
Catalogue mailed cheerfully upon request. 


ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER, 


409-413 East |07th Street, NEW YORK. 


HUGO GORLITZ 


19 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W 
IMYPRESARRIO. 
Sole Manager for JAN KUBELIK, WILHELM BACKHAUS, JOHN HARRISON 
(the new Tenor) and RICHARD STRAUSS. 














CABLES: HUGONOTAS, LONDON. CONSULTATION PEB: TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 














ITALY. 

A Comprehensive Catalogue | Sepasti Bred 

or aan Sheet Music, ang c as ian 0 re a, 
aad lastruction Works. Maestro di Canto, 

Containing Getes — Seadhing Mathete | Perfect Voice Placing. Absolute be! canto. 

teen hy “Carefully edited and ‘on taval- Classic and Modern Repertorio. 

uable aidto Teachers. Fent free on request. —___ 

gis our Complete Catalogue of Imported CULAN, Via San Pietro all’ Orto No. 18. 
JOS. W. STERN & CO., M. VITTORIO CARPI, 

34 Bast 2ist Street, NEW YORK CITY. VocaL TEACHER, 














The Conservatory instructs, trains and educates 
those seeking a musical education after the best looking the city, in the FINEST BUILDING DE- 
methods of foremost European Conservatories. VOTED TO MUSIC IN AMERICA. 

The faculty includes some of the leading Artists | Day and boarding pupils enrolled at any time. 
and Musicians of America. For catalogue, address 

MISS CLARA BAUR, 
The environment of the NEW LOCATION, with aid : 2 : - 
to refinement, home comfort and luxurious Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


respect 
surroundings, is ideal. 


Highland Ave. & Oak St., CINCINNATI, Ohio,U.S.A. 


Viale Margherita 46, Florence, Italy. 


' 


Standard New Music Books. 


SHORT JOURNEYS IN MUSIC-LAND. Carefvlly graded from the first 
step through second grade. Price Tic. 


**BRAINARD’S MUSICAL COMPANIONS.” 
graded, easy four-hand pieces. Price $1.00. 


“BRAINARD’S SCHOOL MARCHES.” A book of Marches, for use in 
schools, which must naturally commend itself to all who are interested in school 
matters. Price $1.00. Catalogues FREE on application. Dealers, wiite for Discounts. 


THE S. S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO. 


20 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 298 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 





A collection of carefully 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS 


SremiInway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN: STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY: STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No, 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





FINISHING FACTORY : FOURTH AVE , 52d-53d STS., NEW YORK CITY. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * * 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEOLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVERETT PIANO CO. 
BOSTON. 
THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. 














NEW YORK. CHICAG O. 





PIANOS 





MBALL™ 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 


WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the cmghest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





vose 


PtAnOs appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 


any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for Explanatory Literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 














